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INTRODUCTION. 


In  the  sixth  page  of  the  IntrodactioQ  to  the 
*'  Researches  on  the  Wars  and  Sports  of  the 
Mongols  and  Romans,'*  the  writer  hinted  '» 
having  met  .with  some  indications  of  a  cotmaKh 

tion  between  Asia  and  America,  long  befoiftf 

/J 

the  disooveiy  of  the  New  World  by  Columbua.' 
From  that  time  he  has  kept  this  object  in  view; 
and  such  has  been  thesttcoess  of  his  fttrther  eb^ 
quiries,  that  he  now  ventures  confidently  to  af- 
firm that  Peru,  Mexico,  and  other  countries 
in  America^  were  conquered  by  the  Mongols^ 
accompanied  with  elepkatUs,  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  slow  attainment  of  knowledge 
appears  truly  surprising,  when  we  contemplate 
that,  according  to  the  literature  of  the  most  en- 
lightened portion  of  mankind,  the  earth  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  created  fifty-eight  centuries ; 
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and  that  thirty-five  of  them,  including  the  event 
of  the  Deluge,  elapsed  without  our  possessing 
any  European  profane  history;  that  of  Herodo- 
tus being  written  in  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ.  No  land  of  any  importance  was  known 
to  the  Greeks  or  Romans  west  of  the  shores  of 
Africa;  none  was  discovered  by  them  on  the 
east,  beyond  the  longitude  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  degrees  from  Greenwich,  at  the  most. 
Marco  Polo  in  the  thirteenth  century  extended 
our  knowledge  to  Japan;  and  no  other  disco- 
very, except  the  Azores,  was  made  till  the  year 
1492.  Thus,  for  fifty-five  centuries,  we  were 
ignorant  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees 
of  the  longitude  oi  the  equator,  but  possessed 
some  knowledge  of  East  Greenland,  in  the  Arc- 
tic Circle. 

If  we  conclude  that  nothing  was  known  on 
the  south,  lower  than  about  the  tropic  of  Capri- 
corn, nearly  half  of  the  latitude  was  also  yet 
undiscovered.  Small  as  this  planet  is,  in  the 
sublime  scale  of  nature ;  bow  immense  in  the 
limited  eye  of  man!  If,  a  few  days  before  land 
appeared,  the  crew  of  Columbus's  ship,  terrified 
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as  they  were  at  their  hasardous  state,  had 
thrown  their  commander  into  the  sea;  and  the 
expedition  had  found  the  way  back  to  Europe, 
or  if  it  had  been  tost;  who  can  pronounce  how 
much  longer  a  portion  of  the  earth,  of  greater 
magnitude  than  the  moon,  but  more  hidden 
from  our  sight,  would  have  continued  aa  un- 
known, to  the  proud  of  their  philosophy  and 
syateois,  as  the  Georgiuni  Sidus? 

On  the  fortitude  and  good  sense  of  a  great 
mind  in  a  moment  of  difficoUy  and  danger,  de- 
pended the  most  considerable  event  that  has 
ever  occurred  among  human  beings. 

At  the  present  period,  the  space  in  Africa, 
from  lat.  10"  north  to  SOP  south,  is  a  blank  to 
the  civilized  world.  An  immense  territory, 
between  'ITiibet  and  Siberia,  is  imperfectly  de- 
scribed. In  America,  both  north  and  soQth, 
there  are  vast  districts  which  may  be  termed 
nndiflcovered:  and  if  we  add  to  ttiis  New  llot- 
luid,  Borneo,  and  other  unexainiued  regions,  it  - 
appears,  eten  now,  that  half  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth  has  not  been  visited  by  any  one  who 
was  qualified  to  communicate  the  knowledge 
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of  its  productions  or  history  to  the  learned  por- 
tion of  mankind;  although  the  whole  extent  of 
the  land  is  not  more  than  about  a  third  of  the 
superficies  of  this  planet.  Thus,  if  we  consider 
that  half  of  the  land,  besides  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  to  a  still  greater  extent  are  yet  hidden 
from  the  eye  of  science ;  and  the  natural  con- 
vulsions that  the  earth  has  undergooe;  how  im- 
perfect must  be  our  knowledge  of  the  history 
uid  description  of  man,  of  animals  and  of  plants ! 

7110  narratives  of  Marco  Polo,  and  Sir  John 
Maundevile,  had  warmed  the  imagination  of 
Columbus  tuto  a  conviction  that  he  could  reach 
the  East  Indies  by  sailing  westward.  By  the 
travels  of  those  authors,  it  was  then  known 
what  an  immensely  extensive  empire  was  in 
the  power  of  the  Mongols,  called  also  Tar- 
tars. 

When  Columbus,  on  his  arrival  in  the  New 
World,  inquired  of  some  natives  respecting  the 
gold,  of  which  they  made  their  ornameuts ;  they 
answered  him  Cubanacrm,  (it  is  produced  in 
Cuba) ;  and  so  full  was  his  mind  of  Marco  Polo 
and  the  East  Indies,  that  he  imagined  them  to 
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be  Speaking  of  the  Grand  Khan  Knblai*.  who 
was  the  Mongol  Emperor  ofChina,  and  of  more 
than  half  of  the  population  of  the  globe,  when 
Polo  was  in  that  country.  Such  was  the  igm^ 
ranee  of  the  most  sagacious  geographer  that 
had  ever  appeared,  respecting  the  extent  of  the 
earth,  that  he  supposed  himself  arrived  in  the 
Mongol  Empire,  when  he  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty  degrees  short  of  itf  I  Although  AnaximaiK 
derhad  taught,  and  at  this  period  there  was  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  persons  of  reflection  and 
nnderstanding,  that  the  earth  is  spherical;  it 
waa  not  till  the  voyage  of  Magellan,  in  thtf 
year  1521,  that  it  was  proved  to  he  so|. 


*  Robertson,  Vol.  i.  p.  95. 

t  Columbus,  from  this  mistake  and  the  similuity  oC 
the  i>epper,  birds,  crocodiles,  &c.  called  the  country 
iVetl  JruUa,  which  oame  wns  confirmed  by  Ferdinaml 
and  lsabelU.~Mo6erffon,  f^ol.  i.p.U  I. 

J  The  Maiiomcdiui  Moguls,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
did  not  eusjiect  the  convexity  of  the  earth.  "  If  the 
canopy  of  heaven  were  a  bow,  and  the  earth  were  tha- 
tvrd  thereof;  and  if  calamities  were  the  arrowt,  and 
nunkind  the  marks  for  those  arrovrs;  and  if  Almighty 
God,  the  tremendous  and  the  glorious,  were  the  iinerr- 
iag  sreber,— to  whom  could  the  sons  of  Adam  tiee  for 
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Mf  That  state  of  primeral  simpHcity  which 
WBS  knowD  ID  our  continent  only  by  the  fanci- 
ful dcBcription  of  poets,  really  existed  in  the 
New  World  in  the  discovery  by  Columbus. 
The  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  only,  had  emerged 
from  this  rude  condition,  and  had  attained  the 
highest  state  of  improvement  ever  known  in 
that  vast  continent*."  They  possessed  no  tame 
animals  except  the  Llama,  knew  not  the  use  of 
iron,  and  agriculture  was  extremely  limited. 

The  population  of  the  New  World  was  esti- 
mated by  some  at  four  millions,  by  Riccioli  at 
tliree  hundred  millions'!-.  Cuzco  was  the  only 
place  that  had  the  appearance,  or  was  entitled 
to  the  name  of  a  city,  in  all  the  dominions  of 
the  Incas:  every  where  else  the  people  lived  in 


protection?  The  sous  of  Adam  must  flee  unto  the 
Lord." — 71mw's  Ittstilules,  p.  xlviit,  from  the  Alcoran. 

•  See  Robertson,  Vol.  i.  p.  282. 

t  Pinkerton,  {Geog.  u.  531,  OSS),  thinks  fifteen  near- 
est the  truth,  inmodem  times;  and  that,  vlien  discover- 
ed by  Columbus,  the  whole  population  did  not  exceed 
four  millions, (p, 601).  AttliedeatliofQueenEUzabetb, 
Pinkerton  affirms  that  there  waa  not  one  EngliBbman 
settled  in  America. 
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detached  htbitations,  or  at  the  otmoBt  settled 
together  in  smaJt  villages;  no  amtaU  wiiaimer 
exut  t^  times  prior  to  Mango  Capae. 

Mexico  was  the  only  city  that  was  worthj  6f 
that  name  in  the  empire  of  Montexunm. 

The  capital  of  the  warlike  llascalanH.  the 
implacable  enemies  of  the  Mexicans,  only  sixty 
miles  from  Mexico,  consisted  of  a  number  of 
low  straggling  huts,  built  with  turf  and  stone, 
and  thatched  with  reeds;  without  light,  except 
through  a  door  so  tow  that  it  could  not  be  en- 
tered upright*;  and  though  less  civilized  than 
the  Mexicans,  they  were  advanced  in  improTe- 
mcnt  bi  beyond  the  other  mde  tribes. 


*  Such  U  Kobertson'B  account  of  TIucoU.  Clavi- 
gero  (ii.  4S$)  afBrms  that  Cortez,  in  liis  letter  to  Charles 
V.  speaks  thus  of  that  city:  "  It  is  so  Urge  and  won- 
derful, that  although  1  omit  a  ^reat  deal  of  what  I 
could  say,  I  believe  that  little  which  I  say  will  appear 
'ncredible;  for  it  is  much  larger  and  morv  [Wpuloua 
ihan  Gnmada,  when  it  was  taken  From  the  Moora, 
note  strong,  haa  as  good  buildiiigi,  and  more  abutid* 
ance  of  ercry  thing." 

The  writer  b  ioeUned  to  think  that  both  of  these  de- 
scriptions are  esaggerations.  The  TUscalanii  arrived  in 
Analiuac  with  the  seven  tribes,  who  left  Asia  in  1 17^' 
before  the  Moguls  had  become  civiliM-d  by  their  Chi- 
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The  annals  of  Anahuae  arehiawnimpeifecthj 
Jrvm  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Vast  journies  have  been  made  in  North 
America,  without  meeting  with  a  single  in- 
habitant for  some  hundreds  of  leagues.  In  the 
regions  of  the  Oronoco,  a  traveller  might  go 
hundreds  of  miles,  in  different  directions,  with- 
out finding  the  footsteps  of  a  human  creature. 
Guiana,  more  extensive  than  France,  and  di- 
vided among  many  nations,  contained  only 
twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants*.    Such  was 


neae  subjects:  and  therefore  were  not  likely  to  equal 
the  Mexican-Moguls,  who  were  from  China  direct. 
But  being  the  same  race  and  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage, it  seems  very  probable  that  the  TIascalans  in 
two  centuries  would  imitate  some  of  the  architectural 
conveniences  and  elegance  of  their  political  rivals. 

*  Robertson,  Vol.  i.  p.  337,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  36, 296, 3S«. 
"  The  bouses  in  Guiana  resemble  our  bams  in  Eng- 
land; they  are  akilfully  built,  and  tliatched  so  that  no 
rain  can  enter:  some  of  them  are  one  hundred  and  fifty 
paces  long,  and  twenty  broad,  and  contain  one  band- 
red  people.  Tbey  make  good  bread,  and  strong  and 
pleasant  drink  of  the  cassavi  root;  and  have  very  good 
eartliern  pots,  wluch  liold  above  tliirty  gallons." — John 
ff^hon  nf  Wanstead,  Essex,  in  Purchaa,  FoVvi.p. 
IIE61.  A.U.  1606.  loJuil  dU*  biJVuiA' 
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the  condition  of  America  when  discovered 
by  the  Spaniards. 

When  Cuzco  was  founded  bjr  Mango  Capac, 
none  of  tho  civilization  introduced  by  the  Peru- 
vians and  iMcxicaos  was  in  existence.  At  that 
period,  says  Garcilhsso  de  la  Vega,  the  natives 
of  Peru  were  little  better  than  tamed  brutes, 
and  some  were  worse  than  the  wild  ones:  they 
adored  whatever  was  nearest  to  them,  moun- 
tains, stones,  trees,  rivers,  wild  beasta;  apes 
for  their  cunning,  dogs  for  their  sagacity,  and 
serpents  for  their  prodigious  size;  at  Puerto 
Vieio  they  worshipped  an  enormous  emerald; 
some  held  the  condor  in  veneration,  the  sea,  the 
whale,  fire,  the  ridge  of  the  Cordilleras;  and 
those  who  possessed  numerous  flocks  in  their 
pastures,  adored  sheep,  (pacos). 

Their  sacrifices  consisted  of  fruits  and  animals, 
and  also  of  men,  women,  and  children  captured 
in  war.  They  made  drums  of  their  skins,  to 
a&ight  their  enemies,  and  devoured  their  flesh. 
Tbey  committed  murders  and  burnt  villages. 
Those  among  their  chiefs  who  governed  their 
sutijects  with  mildness  and  justice,  they  adored 
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as  gods.  Truth,  says  Vega,  obliges  me  to  say, 
that  the  Indians  went,  like  the  brutes,  without 
clothing:  I  remember,  that  even  in  the  year 
1560,  on  my  arrival  from  Spain  at  Carthagena, 
1  met  five  Indians  in  the  street,  walking  in  a 
line,  one  after  the  other,  like  geese  or  storks, 
and  entirely  naked*." 

Before  Mango  Capac  appeared,  it  is  not- 
known  that  there  was  a  brick  or  a  stone  house 
in  the  whole  of  America.  The  pyramids  in  the 
valley  of  Mexico,  Casa  Grande  (see  p.  282), 
and  some  interesting  ruins  at  Tiahuanaco,  near 
lake  Chucuytuf,  appear  to  be  the  only  symp- 
toms of  art  or  architecture  that  existed.     No 


•  Vega,  Vol.  i.  38  to  59.    These  Indians   had  not 
been  subjects  of  the  Jncas, 

t  In  the  modern  Upper  Peru  or  Bolivia.  The  ru- 
ins are  described,  p.  73.  It  may  here  be  mentioned 
that  Yupanqui,  the  tenth  Inca,  met  with  courageous 
and  warlike  resistance,  on  his  attempt  to  conquer  the 
Chilians  beyond  the  river  Mauli ;  but  as  no  proofs  of 
towns  or  civilization  have  ever  been  described  as  hav- 
ing then  existed  in  those  regions,  we  may  conclude  that 
it  was  a  heroic  effort  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  and 
that  the  Purumacas,  (who  are  still  unsubdued),  w 
the  Incas  what  the  Caledonians  had  been  to  the  Roman 
Emperors.  —  See  Vega,  B.  vii.  Ch.  xix. 
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mm,  not  a  bridge^  no  vessel  beyond  a  canoe,  in 
that  immense  portion  of  the  globe,  so  jostly 
named  the  New  Worlds. 

A  temple^  and  a  considerable  comparative 
dqpree  of  dvilimtion  will  be  found  at  Talome- 
CQ^  in  north  btitude  ZV  west  of  lake  Erie; 
bnt  the  people  bear  evidence  of  a  Mongol 
origin;  and  Talomeco  is  not  far  from  two 
places  where  rmnains  of  elephants  grinders, 
like  those  of  Siberia^  and  others  of  the  Masto- 
don, have  been  found.  Bogota  and  Natchea 
bear  irredstible  indications  of  being  likewise 
Mongol  settlements;  but  the  writer  having 
dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  origin  of  the 
Peruvian  and  Mexican  empires,  he  has  not 

*  What  curions  reflections  ariie  at  BrUmm  having 
borne  the  same  mark  of  diatinction  in  the  first  cenlufy. 
^  Aa  for  those  who  place  so  much  confidence  in  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  they  would  do  well  to  consider  the 
waDa  of  Britain,  where  the  inhabitants  are  surrounded 
Iqr  the  sea  in  a  kind  of  New  World,  not  much  inferior 
to  the  other.  They  ha? e  made  themael?es  masters  of 
that  vaat  island  toO|  and  only  assigned  four  l^pons  as  a 
guard  upon  it/'— Joi)C]iAa#^  B.  iL  Ch.  zvi. 
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swelled  his  work  with  more  researches  than 
were  necessary  to  establish  hia  point. 

We  must  fully  acquiesce  in  the  truth  of  the 
remark  of  the  eloquent  Gibbon,  that  "  the  ra- 
pid conquests  qf  t)ie  Moguls  mid  Tartars  may 
be  compared  with  tfie  primitive  contmlsitMis  qf  na- 
ture, which  have  agitated  ami  altered  the  sur^ 
Jace  of  the  globe" 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  a  warlike  genioji 
appeared)  with  whom  no  other  human  being 
can  in  any  moderate  proportion  be  compared. 
His  lieutenants  were  Ceesars  and  Alexanders  io 
the  magnitude  of  their  devastations  and  coih 
quests. 

Timougin,  Km  of  Pisouoa,  chief  of  a  tnbf 
of  Mongols  near  lake  Baikal  in  Siberia,  was 
proclaimed  Grand  Khan,  with  the  title  of 
Genghis,  A.  D.  1205.  Before  the  death  of  his 
grandson  Kublai,  the  continent  of  Asia  waa 
nearly  subdued;  Europe  was  thrown  into  the 
utmost  consternation;  Japan  was  invaded; 
and,  from  the  effects  of  a  storm,  Peru  and  Mex> 
ico  were  fated  to  arise  from  the  generals  and 
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troops  who  escaped  irom  that  mtgfaty  expedi- 


*  AB  the  continent  of  Asia,  except  Hiiulottui  and 
Anbia,  was  subdued  in  1280.  (Hindotlanwasinvulnl 
by  Timur,  but  not  possessed  by  the  Mo^s  till  \59&,) 
Gengliii's  grandson,  Batou,  ravaged  I^uropc  with  more 
tban  half  a  million  of  cavalry,  to  the  shores  of  Dalma- 
lia,  and  died  on  his  march  to  attack  Constantinople  Is 
1256.  The  Emperor  Frederick  vfrote  to  Henry  III. 
of  BngUnd,  "  A  barbarous  nation,  coiled  Tartars,  w« 
knoi^  not  from  what  place,  with  incomparable  pawn 
and  numbers,  not  sparing  sex  or  dignity,  have  come 
like  a  whirlwind  into  Hungary,  where  there  has  bcm, 
not  fiir  fWnn  their  tents,  such  slaughter  as  has  never 
h^rpetied  in  one  battle.  They  liave  another  army  io 
Poland,  wliere  the  Prince  and  Duke  are  slain,  and  ano* 
ther  in  Bohemia.  The  general  deBtruction  of  the  work), 
butespeclally  of  Christendom,  calls  For  speedy  succtnir. 
Tbey  name  their  lord.  The  God  of  ike  Eatih.  They 
wear  raw  hides,  with  iron  plates  sewed  on,  as  armour; 
but  now,  witb  grief  I  speak  it,  arc  clad  out  of  the  spoils 
of  ChriBtians.  They  are  incomparable  archers,  and 
craas  riwors  npon  skins  artificially  sewed.  Let  your 
Excellency  therefore  provide  and  wisely  consult  to  re- 
sist them  [the  Emperor  was  married  to  Henry's  sister, 
IsabeT),  for  they  are  come  to  subdue  all  the  We«t. 
But  tbey  shall  not  perpetrate  such  mischief  unrevenged, 
when  Satan  shall  have  drawn  them  to  their  deaths; 
when  Germany  prone  to  arms,  France  the  nurse  of 
scJdJera,  warlike  Spain,  fertile  England,  potent  in  men 
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It  is  very  wonderful,  that  there  is  not  any 
proof  whatever  in  history,  of  the  Peruvians  and 


and  a  furnished  navy,  nimble  Wales,  marshy  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  also  every  other  region  in  the  West,  will 
cheerfully  send  choice  soldiers  under  the  quickening 
cross,  which  not  only  rebels  but  devils  dread." 

On  this  event,  Queen  Blanche,  with  deep  sighs  and 
plentiful  tears,  said  to  St.  Louis,  "  What  shall  we  do, 
my  dearest  son,  aboutthis  lamentable  event?"  The  king, 
with  a  mournful  voice,  replied,  "  if  they  come  on  us, 
we  shall  either  send  them  hack  to  their  Tartarian 
abodes,  or  they  shall  exalt  us  to  heaven." — See  Pw- 
chaa,  iii.  61. 

Batou's  frontier  was  the  river  Don,  and  all  Russia  long 
remained  tributary.  If  we  add  to  these  invasions  the 
progress  of  the  Mongols  in  America,  which  there  is 
ptrong  reason  to  conclude  reached  to  Rhode  Island, 
(SeeCh.  XII.),  their  conquests  and  their  influence  have 
nearly  surrounded  the  earth,  in  a  single  century. 

These  hardy  warriors,  whose  chief  resided  at  Pelun, 
after  the  death  of  Kublai,  In  1294;  being  in  the  posses- 
sion of  such  immense  power  and  grandeur,  were  sur- 
rounded by  Lamas,  who  flattered  their  vanity,  and 
ministered  to  their  voluptuousness,  so  fatally  for  these 
descendants  of  the  renowned  Genghis,  that  they  were 
driven  from  the  throne  of  Pekin  in  1369,  back  to  their 
Siberian  abodes,  where  we  find  them  afterwards  en- 
gaged in  conflicts  with  Thuur  Bee.  "  Tlte  eariotu 
lurtu  of  fate  helow"  offer  nothing  more  surprising- 
ly striking  than  that  of  the  Moguls.     The  laet  king  of 
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SCexicaiis  liaving  had  any  connexion,  or  even 
^  sfightest  knowledge  of  each  other:  for  al^ 
though  Cortez  arrived  at  Yukatan  in  February 

Mfi^»  tb^e  does  not  appear  the  least  reason  to 
qpndode  that  when  Pizarro  and  others  landed  in 
Peru,  in  I5S6,such  extraordinary  beings  as  they 
WjGH^e  deemedt  had  ever  been  heard  of  before. 

.Wheo  these  Mongols  arrived,  America,  we 
ffiall  see^  was  in  the  rudest  condition.  Sud- 
4^olff. two.  empires  are  founded  with  the  ponqp, 
ceremonies,  and  grandeur,  of  Asiatic  sove- 
reigns^ :  architecture,  that  rivalled  the  stupen- 
donii  works  .of  the  Romans;  elegance  in  the 

« 

aito  of  goldsmiths,  surpassing  the  most  delicate 
woiks  of  Europeans ;  order,  justice,  and  subor* 
dJMftieiu  all  of  whose  laws,  military  and 
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lifsioo  was  executed  by  Cortes  in  15S5(p.  181,  the 
date  is  erroneously  stated  to  be  1523);  and  Baber 
p^iiffted  the  throne  of  Hindostan  in  that  year.  Pisarro 
fi^it  landed  in  Peru  in  152G;  and  Babcr,  with  a  very 
infaaor  force,  rained  a  victory  over  a  powerful  and  dan* 
geimaooiifiideracy  in  that  same  year,  by  which  he  se- 
ci|r^- the  empire  of  Hindostan! 

*  The  opinion  of  the  writer  is^  that  Mango  Capac, 
the  first  Inca  of  Peru,  was  a  son  of  the  Grand  Khan 
KaUai,  and  that  Montexuma's  ancestor  was  a  Mongol 
grandee  from  Tangut,  very  possibly  Assam. 
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uistitntions,  religion,  and  customs,  are  so  faith- 
ful in  every  respect  to  those  of  Genghis  Khan's 
femily,  that  their  descent  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  douhted.  The  Bogotans,  the  Natchez,  and 
the  people  of  Taloraeco  on  the  Ohio,  all  bear 
the  strongest  proofs  of  the  same  origin.  All 
the  ancient  entrenchments  and  inscriptions  dis- 
covered in  America,  as  far  as  Narraganset  Bay 
near  Boston,  are,  there  is  every  probability,  of 
Mongol  origin.  How  many  of  the  invaders 
of  Japan  may  have  reached  the  new  world, 
can  never  be  known;  but  by  the  evidence  in 
this  volume,  the  number  must  have  been 
considerable.  Most  of  the  places  peopled 
by  these  Mongols  have  traditions  regarding 
conflicts  with  giants,  (elephants).  Bones  of 
elephants  and  mastodontes  are  found  in  those 
very  places,  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  Mongols  having  been 
accompanied  by  numbers  of  those  animals. 
The  condition  of  these  bones  corresponds  with 
the  date;  and  the  molar  teeth  of  several  of  the 
elephants  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  found 
in  Siberia^  which  had  been  entirely  conquered 
by  the  Mongols,  and  where  a  aumber  oiG&ig- 
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hh  IChaa's  graadsoos,  had*  at  the  period  we 
treat  of,  resided  abuve  fifty  yetan. 

WM.  elephants  are  found  near  Bogota,  the 
probable  descendants  of  those  which  accompa- 
aied  tiie  exp(;dition;  for  had  these  animals  boen 
huUgettoiu  hi  America,  they  could  not  fail  to 
exist  there  now  in  very  great  numbers. 
•,  I ;  iThe  trnfortunatc  fanaticism  of  tlio  first  Spui- 
~  IbIi  priests  induced  them  to  destroy  alt  the  an- 
nals and  records  which  they  could  find  in  Ani&* 
rica.  But  for  this  barbarous  proceeding,  the 
history  of  the  Mexicans  would,  from  their 
painttogs  caUed  hieroglyphics,  have  been  per- 
fect To  add  to  the  confusion,  the  fables  and 
mysterious  traditions  of  tho  Mexican  and  other 
prkats  survived  the  literal  annals  of  the  go- 
vemnKDts,  and  are  confounded  with  the  true 
records.  In  thetso  researches  they  have  been 
in  general  considered  as  mere  tricks,  such  as 
are  knowa  to  be  practised  by  the  Buddists  in 
Xangut,  Thibet,  and  Mongolia.  Whoever 
^teata  them  otherwise,  wUl  sorely  find,  Uiat 

riMe*  of  Lamai,  "  are  hard  thtngito  kit," 
1«^*»»P*,  "  m-7nca«iHg  puzxUiM  more  than  wi^*'**"' 
SU3'  '  '  Y^ 
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-"TiAfter  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  America, 
their  astoDisfaracDt,  their  exaggerations,  and 
their  quarrels  among  themselves  produced  such 
misrepresentations,  that  while  one  reports  the 
people  in  the  city  of  Mexico  to  amount  to 
60,000,  another  says,  there  was  tliat  number  of 
kousei. 

'■'Although  the  population  of  the  new  world 
,iiaa  then  estimated  to  consist  of  about  forty 
millions,  Las  Casas  charges  his  countrymen 
with  havingmassacred  more  than  that  number*. 

1o  ^:  Bartholomew  De  Lita  Casas  was  born  at  Seville, 
in  1474.  In  1433  he  went  to  America,  and  returned 
to  Spain  in  14^8;  when  he  became  an  ecclesiastic,  and 
rector  ofZaguarama  in  Cuba:  in  IS-t-l*,  hewaaapiiointed 
to  be  Bishop  of  Chiapa  in  Mexico ;  in  loot  bo  retiuned 
to  tiipain,  and  (bed  iu  150G,  aged  92. 

This  humane  Spaniard  descrihes  the  Fndians  as  a 
gentle  and  tractable  race;  but  bis  nutrageous  exafjger- 
ations  make  it  impossible  to  know  how  much  to  credit 
of  bis  narrative ;  be  enumerates  millions  massacred  in 
Honduras,  Venezuela,  Peru,  Mexico,  Hiepanlola, 
000,000  in  Jamaica,  &.C.  "  I  take  God,"  says  be,  "  in 
witnees  of  this,  and  all  tbe  iiierarcbies  and  thrones  of 
angels,  and  all  the  eaintg  of  the  heavenly  court,  and  all 
men  living.  I  also  discharge  my  conscience  by  declar- 
ing that  if  bis  Majesty  should  grant  (he  repariiemvnioM 
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One  Spaniard  estimates  the  hninaa  aacrifieee 
on  the  ccOnptetion  of  Montezumt's  temple,  At 
72^344,  whilti  another  dectares  the  greatest 
number  of  sacrifices  in  one  year  not  to  exceed 


(shares  of  land)  to  the  Spaniards,  the  Intlirti  En  n  shorl 
tpsoe,  will  be  a  desert  like  Hiajianinln."  It  is  ihockoifi 
to  reflect  tbat  this  viituotu  Prateclur  of  iht  /miiant, 
was  betrayed  by  his  ardour  into  the  inconsistetic^  of 
|>roposing  to  purchase  negroes,  as  elaves,  to  wort  the 
maea,  and  cultivate  the  ground,  which  he  declarod  t« 
be  lawful.  Uts  plan  being  adopted,  Charles  V.  granted 
a  patent  to  a  Fleming  for  importing  4000  nCRToes  into 
America;  this  man  sold  bis  privilege  to  some  Genoese 
meiebants,  for  £5,000  ducats:  such  was  the  origin  of 
that  afflicting  trafBc :  ami  in  I5ir3,  Sir  Richard  Uaw- 
kins  reports  (Purchas,  Vol.  v.  94'8j  that  there  were 
100,000  negroes  at  Lima. 

Sepulveda,  a  Spanish  divine,  wrote  a  justification 
of  the  wars  against  the  Indians.  He  re<juestcd  per- 
mission uf  the  Itoyal  Council  to  print  it,  but  they  vir- 
tnoaaly  refiued.  They  regarded  the  subject  raUier  as 
theolojpcal  than  political,  and  reierretl  it  to  the  Univer- 
silies  of  Aleak  and  Sulamanca,  who  both  pronounced 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  committed  to  the  press.  The 
fanatical  author  being  determined  to  carry  his  point, 
cent  bis  book  to  Rome,  where  it  was  printed:  but  the 
humane  Emperor  prohibited  ita  circulation. — Sea  Par- 
chat,  ».  pp.  ises,  leOl.  -  Beat  Cye.  "  Cgmt:'\*Sc 
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100.  If  we  add  to  this  the  destrnctJon  of  all 
ihe  records  that  could  be  procured,  and  the 
loss  of  the  ship  which  Cortez  sent  to  Charles  V. 
icontaining  the  most  curious  productions  of  the 
Mexican  artisans*,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  scarcity  and  imperfection  of  the  mate- 
riak  for  the  construction  of  such  an  essay  as 
the  present. 

From  the  uncertain  and  fluctuating  nature 
of  the  languages  in  Mongolia,  and  in  America, 
attempts  to  prove  facts  by  etymological  simila- 
rities, have  been  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

The  spelling  of  Spanish  and  Indian  names 
m  this  volume,  may  not  always  exactly  corres- 
pond with  that  of  Spanish  authors ;  the  writer. 
not  being  acquainted  with  their  language,  has 
made  use  of  French  or  English  translations. 
'ii'Whenever  the  word  Indian  occurs,  it  must 
'V6  considered  to  mean  American  Indians:  this 
general  name  being  applied  without  distinction 
to  the  most  civilized  as  well  as  to  the  most  Sft- 
vageiobabitants,  in  manyinstances  completely 

•  Robertson,  Vol.  ii.  285. 
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cfmfnseft  the  notiooB  of  the  reader,  who  U  not 
on  his  guard:  it  is  one  of  the  nuia«rou$  diffi- 
culties in  elucidating  the  history. 

The  early  annals  of  the  Peruvians  uul  Mex- 
icans, not  being  known  in  any  degree  to  com- 
mand confidence,  have  not  been  dwelt  on; 
whenever  any  details  were  required,  the  writer 
has  preferred  the  latest  which  he  could  dim t 
with. 

There areno  known  human  estabUahmenta  or 
antiquities,  in  all  America,  that  can  justify  the 
conclusion  of  a  very  ancient  population:  but  w}io 
will  venture  to  gueBS,  what  may  be  discovered  in 
art  or  in  nature,  in  those  vast  r^ous,  when,  iu 
the  comparatively  small  Island  of  the  most  ma- 
ritime nation  od  the  globe,  the  cave  of  Hnpl* 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  natural  curiodtfflB 
in  the  world,  existed  undiscovered  by  any  one 
who  could  describe  it,  till  Mr.  Leach  gave  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  a  hint,  which  induced  him.  in 
company  with  the  learned  bishop  Van  Troil, 
on  their  return  from  Iceland,  in  1772,  to  visit 
Stafla.    "What,"  says  Sir  Joseph,  "  are  cathe- 
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dials  and  palaces,  liuilt  by  men,  but  mere  play- 
things, compared  with  this :  where  is  now  the 
boflst  of  the  architect*?" 
"■"tf  we  add  to  these  considerations  the  jea- 
iSiisj  of  Spain,  and  her  complete  success  in  pre- 
venting her  natural  subjects,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  from  any  intercourse  that  would 
throw  light  on  the  history  of  nature  or  of  raanf : 
and  also  the  care  with  which  the  Indians  hide 
iev^' thing  they  can  from  their  conquerors; 
w16  may  even  now  consider  that  portion  of 
America  as  an  infant  world.notwithstanding  the 
partial  sunshine  recently  thrown  on  it,  by  the 
eS^s  of  a  truly  enlightened  traveller. 

.'•  Pehnant'a  Scotland,  Vol.  ii.  39fl. 

■^jj\Ir>  Bullock  Eays,  id  his  dcacriplioii  of  aRcicnt 
Mexico,  p.  43,  that,  "  with  Baron  Hmnboldt's  circum- 
stantial account  of  the  group  of  the  pjramiils  of  Teotihu- 
acan,  eight  leagues,  from  Mexico,  in  his  luind,  /le  could 
obtain  no  infurmalioTi  <ifl/iem  in  Mexico.  Some  qft^ 
best  hiforvied  had  heard  of  lhem,biit  suppastU  that 
Baron  ti,  had  been  imposed  on.  All  inqmriea  on  the 
road  were  ineffectual,  till,  at  the  end  of  the  second  day's 
se^ch,  he  artictliemtowerlngabovelhe  woods  of  Nopal; 
and  the  platforms  were  perfectly  visible  at  the  distance 
of  two  inilcB.     On  the  top  of  that  of  the  Moon,  they 
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J,  JUinhald  Forster,  uhis  HjaHorj  f>^  p^^ 
coyeriefl  niiUle  in  the  Notrtb,  Vol.  i?.  p«  j9f  J9I^\ 
tions  his  snspicioiii  that  the  kingdonifl  of  Pf^. 
and  Mexico  were  founded  by  the  troops,  a^t 
by  Kuhlai  to  subdue  Japan.  There  my  alf^i 
have  been^otherti  of  that  opinion,  but  not^iffy 
haYe  b^n  met  with  by  the  writer. 

X^ose  who  have  other  convictions  in  thoff  | 
Hundfs,  regarding  the  subject  of  this  voluflfii^, 
wilV  |&)s  is  natural^  hesitate  to  admit  the  full  ^ofv. 
cess  of  the  au^r  in  his  endeavoura  to  deddf^, 
upon  the  hitherto  mysterious  origin  of  the  Mi^f^ 
icans  and  Peruyians  in  particubur:  but  if;|^lU 
success  be  not  aUowed  to  be  complete^  he  fyf^.^ 
perfectly  assured,  that  he  has  found  out  the 
true  ready  which  isto  leftd  to  the  perfectioii  of 
that  knowledge,  as  for  as  history  exists  to  pro- 
mote future  endearours. 


A  i^ 


...  nv:}- 


fiotind  a  snuiD  temple  which  hid  had  a  do6r  aiid  #ifhr 
dows.    WUhin  half  a  mpe,  was  the  great  pyramid '(»'' 
the  Sun,  acasoelV  inferior  td  that  near  Cafaro:  and  bb-'' 
tween  them,  hundreds  of  small  ones  laid  out  likief  rei 


lar  streets.    From  the  top,  he  enjoyed*  the  subli 
prospect  of  die  Lake,  of  the  city  of  MexicQ,  and  great 
part  of  the  magnificent  Valley/* 


OF'  INTRODOCTIOV. 

The  writer  of  the  present  work  takes  this 
occasion  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  the 
extensive  library  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  learned  societies  at  Philadelphia  and 
other  cities  in  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica, are  those  who  have  it  most  in  their  power 
to  give  active  assistance,  in  procuring  copies  of 
the  various  Tartar  inscriptions,  in  all  parts 
of  America,  where  they  are  known  to  exist. — 
By  comparing  them  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  literature  of  Asia,  much  very  curious  and 
interesting  information  cannot  fail  to  be  ac- 
quired*. The  infant  States  of  Mexico,  Colom- 
bia, and  Peru,  when  at  leisure  from  more  im- 
portant and  urgent  affairs,  will  not  fait  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  curiosity  excited  by  this  new 


•  In  that  Research,  the  human  bones  of  remarkable 
dimensions,  which  have  hcen  found  eight  miles  from 
St.  Clair,  on  the  river  Huron,  are  worthy  of  more  par- 
ticular notice:  also  the  valley  six  miles  west  of  St. 
Louis,  the  soil  of  which  is  full  of  the  bones  of  men  and 
animals:  likewige  the  itucriptitms  and Jigures  of  am- 
Jttals  at  Big-Manaton  Creek ;  all  of  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Wanlcn,  the  Ute  consul  at  Paris,  in  hia 
Vol.  iii.  pp.  77, 154, 580. 
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yiew  of  the  origin  of  those  interestiBg  naimiui 
of  tliet  earth. 

May  the  ardvooa  task  in  which  the  legnk 
lators  (^  thoae  importaat  r^ona  are  eogag- 
ed^  be  crcwaed  with  succets;  may  they  not 
forgrt  that  religious  toleration  and  civil  joa-. 
tice  are  the  bases  on  which  the  happiness, 
and  dignity  of  hnman  society  must  mainly  deh 
pen^l  They  have  the  recorded  yirtues  and  the, 
nonierous  errors  of  the  ancient  worlds  to  serve 

ft 

them  as  a  guide  and  as  a  beacon.  The  children 
of  the  Sun,  illiterate  as  they  were,  proved,  in 
many  instances,  by  their  laws  and  r^ulationq^ 
that — 


^  Ejfperience,  joined  with  common  9€Me, 
"  To  mortals  is  a  Promdence.*' 


*      • 
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HISTORICAL  RESEARCHES, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Invanon  of  Japan  by  the  Mongols. Afu^- 

riaus  Stortn^  and  Failure  of  the  Expedition. 

Size    and  Construcliofii  of  Chinese 

Ships. Winds  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  the  year  1257  of  the  Christian  era,  Kublai, 
grandson  of  Genghis  Khan,  on  the  death  of  his 
brother  Ifangn,  was  proclaimed  Grand  Khan 
of  the  Mogub  and  Tartars.  At  the  conquest 
of  Eastern  Bengal  and  all  the  provinces  east* 
ward  of  the  Burrampooter,  he  captured  nume- 
rous elephants,  and  subjected  many  sovereigns 
to  deliver  to  him  numbers  of  those  animals  as 
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a  part  of  their  tribute;  and,  from  the  year  1272^ 
always  employed  elephants  in  his  armies.  We 
find  from  Marco  Polo  that  he  possessed  five 
thousand  of  these  animals^  at  the  period  we 
now  treat  of.  The  wars  in  which  the  emperor 
was  engaged  before  his  attempt  on  Japan^were 
those  in  Mangi  or  Sooth  China,  and  against 
his  rebellious  relation  in  Siberia. 

In  the  year  1280^  in  a  most  terrible  conflict 
by  land  and  sea  at  Canton,  the  imperial  family 
of  the  Song  dynasty  were  destroyed ;  on  which 
Kublai  became  master  of  all  China,  and  first 
emperor  of  the  Ywen  dynasty,  under  the  name 
of  Shi-tsu*, 

At  this  epoch,  Kublai  was  in  possession  of 
a  more  extensive  domination,  and  infinitely 
greater  numbers  of  subjects,  than  were  ever 
controlled  by  any  monarch  recorded  in  histo- 
ry ;  his  empire  being  much  more  considerable 
than  that  of  Augustus.  The  continent  of 
Asia,  except  Hindostan  and  Arabia,  was  under 
his  sway.    Of  him  it  may  be  said  with .  more 


See  Du  Halde,  Vol.  i.  p.  213.     Marco  Polo,  pp.  329, 
444.     Wars  and  Sports,  Ch.  ii. 


Ck.  /.]         SIX  HUNDRED  SHIPS  BUILT.  3S 

troth  than  the  British  king  is  made  to  say  of 
Ciesar — **  His  ambition  swelled  so  much,  diat 
''  it  did  almost  stretch  the  sides  of  the  world  V 
As  soon  as  Kublai  found  himself  possessed 
of  the  whole  power  of  the  Chinese  empire,  he 
resolved  on  the  conquest  of  Japan,  and  ^  gare 
^  orders  to  his  subjects  of  Kiang-nan,  F<ricien» 
"  Honan,  and  Chantong,  to  construct  six  him* 
"  dred  resselsf.** 


Thefottowifig  are  the  Accounts  of  the  Invasiam 
Jrom  various  Authorities. 

'^  The  emperor  Shiatsu,  (Kublai),  in  tiie 
tirird  year  of  his  reign{,  formed  a  design  against 
Japan,  and  sent  one  hundred  thousand  meti  to 
invade  it.  But  the  expedition  proved  very  ua- 
fortunate,  n^  abate  three  or  four  persons  re- 
twnmg  home  with  the  news:  all  the  rest  wara 


*  Shakspesre^f  Cymbeline. 
t  Note  1139  in  Marco.  Polo. 
X  According  to  the  Chinese  mode  of  redconing,  this 
is  in  the  year  \9SS.—See  Du  Halde,  Vol.  I  p.  214. 
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either  shipwrecked,  or  perished  in  the  neigh- 
houring  islands." — J)u  Halde,  Vol.  I.  p.  21^. 


.^•\f  The  Japauese  emperor,  Gouda,  succeeded 
bis  father,  A.  D.  1275.  In  the  ninth  year  of 
his  reign,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  the  fifth 
month,  the  Tartar  general,  Mooko,  appeared 
upon  the  coasts  of  Japan,  with  a  fleet  of  four 
thousand  sail,  and  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  men,  sent  by  the  Tartar  emperor  to 
subdue  Japan.  But  this  expedition  proved 
unsuccessful.  The  Cami,  or  gods  and  protect- 
ors of  the  Japanese  empire,  were  so  incensed 
at  the  insult  offered  them  by  the  Tartars,  that, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month,  they 
excited  a  violent  and  dreadful  storm,  which 
destroyed  all  this  reputed  invincible  armada. 
Mooho  himself  perished  in  the  waves,  and  but 
few  of  his  men  escaped." — KeBtnpfer's  History 
ofJi^an,  p.  187. 
,  irti  •       •       •       • 

•*  For  the  conquest  of  Japan,  the  Grand 
Khan  fitted  out  a  numerous  fleet,  and  embark- 


Ck.  A]  TitB'CEEESTIAL  CItV;  -^  t^ 

tA  a  large  body  of  troops  imder  the  comtnAiiA 
of  Abbacatan  and  Yonsansin^.  The  expedi^ 
tion  Bailed  from  Zaitunf  and  Kmsai},  and 
reached  the  island  in  safety.  The  two  com* 
manders,  from  jealousy;  treated  each  other's 
plans  with  contempt*  They  were  unable  ttf 
gain  possession  of  any  city  or  fortified  ph^e 

*  MeaniDgy  probably.  Abaca  Khan,  a  MongoU  sod 
Vang-«an-chin,  a  Chinese.  Amiot  spealu  of  Fang- 
(kien-hoa  as  conmiandery  and  adds  the  name  of  Tidh- 
fim-tcheng.  De  Gtdbes  names  them  Hargan  aad  Ati* 
haL— M.  Polo,  note  1 140. 

t  Thb  is  most  probably  Tsuen-cheu,  in  Foiden,  as 
is  conjecitured  in  note  1110,  in  Marsden's  Marco  FlMl 
*^  In  1S86»  ninety-nine  foreign  vesseb,  from  oountriet 
treated  as  tributary,  Bengal,  Ceylon,  &c.  arAved  at 
Twen-chn-fu,  in  Fokien.**— Jfocf.  Umv.  Hist.  Vol  tL 
p.S9I.  '•    i* 

t  ''  KiMai  signifies  '  The  Celestial  City,*  and  which 
it  merits  from  its  pre-eminence  above  all  others  in  the 
world.  There  are  twelve  thousand  bridges  across  the 
numerous  canals.  There  are  twelve  principal  hanH- 
craft  tndes,  for  each  of  which  there  are  a  thousand 
work-shops,  each  shop  employing  from  ten  to  twenty 
workmen,  and  some  as  many  as  forty.  A  garrison  tf 
thirty  thousand  soldiers  is  constantly  supported  in  this 
astonishing  city.  The  palace  of  king  Faniur  was  in- 
closed with  high  walls.  At  a  grand  feast,  might  be 
seen  under  the  colmmade,  at  one  timci  ten  thousand 
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Axc^t  one,  which  was  carried  by  asi^ault ;  arfd 
ail  the  garrison  were  put  to  the  sword. 

'*  Some  time  afterwards  a  north  wind  begatt 
to  blow  with  great  force,  and  the  ships  of  the 
Tartars^  which  lay  near  the  shore  of  the  islradt 
were  driven  foul  of  each  other.  They  h^  a 
council,  re^embarked  their  troops,  and  stood  out 

pf  rsoBs  suitably  accommodated.  The  feast  lasted  ten 
days,  and  the  magnificence  displayed  on  this  occasion 
exceeded  all  imagination."  The  population  of  this  ci* 
ty,  it  appears,  could  not  be  less  than  about  diree*  mil- 
lions, and  perhaps  immensely  more.-rSee  Marco  Polo, 
B.  ii.  Ck»  Ixviii.  where  the  account  of  this  wonder 
of  the  world  occupies  thirty-five  pages. 

<'  Kinsai,  now  Hangcheu,  if  we  correct  in  some 
things*  what  Marco  Polo  says  of  it,  comes  not  much 
short  of  the  greatness  he  assigns  it:  for  what  he  says 
of  the  ninnber  of  bridges  that  are  to  be  seen  there,  is 
yeity  certain,  if  we  comprehend  those  which  are  about 
the  city;  as  also  the  triumphal  arches,  which  being 
vaulted,  are  numbered  among  the  bridges.  There  are 
in  the  city  fifteen  thousand  priests,  and  sixty  thousand 
persons  who  work  in  silk." — Sir  John  Mandelslo,  in  ike 
Ambassadors  Travels^  in  1639,  p.  178.  This  is  a  very 
respectable  author,  and  the  above  is  another  valua- 
ble testimony  of  the  truth  of  Marco  Polo.  It  must 
be  remembered,  that  Polo  describes  Kinsai  when  it 

« 

was  the  capital,  more  than  three  centuries  before 
Mandelslo^as  there. 
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to  sea.  The  gale  increased,  and  a  number  of 
the  vesseb  foundered :  the  people  belonging  to 
them,  by  floating  upon  pieces  of  the  wreck, 
saved  themselves,  upon  an  island  about  four 
ndles  from  the  coast  of  Japan.  The  ships  oa 
which  the  two  chiefs,  and  those  officers  whose 
rank  entitled  them  to  the  command  of  a  hun* 
dred  thousand  or  ten  thousand  men,  were  enn 
boriced,  together  with  many  others,  not  being 
so  near  the  land,  did  not  suffer  from  the  storm ; 
these  dkected  their  course  homeward,  and  re- 
tiimed  to  the  Grattd  Khan.  Those  of  the  Tar- 
tars who  remained  on  the  island  where  they 
were  wrecked,  and  who  amounted  to  about  thir- 
ty thousand,  found  themselves  abandoned,  and 
without  shipping,  arms^  or  provisions,  or  even 
shelter,  and  expected  to  be  captured  or  put^to 
death.  When  the  gale  had  ceased,  a  large  force 
of  Japanese  landed  on  the  island:  the  Tartars 
concealed  themselves  from  view  by  some  high 
land,  and  when  the  Japanese  came  in  pursuit 
of  them,  they  made  a  circuit,  seized  all  the  ves- 
sels, and  stood  for  the  principal  city  of  Japan. 


• » 
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They  kept  the  Japanese  colours  flying,  and 
were  suffered  to  enter  unmolested.  They 
found  few  inhabitants  besides  women,  whom 
they  retained,  but  drove  out  the  rest.  The 
king  besieged  the  city  closely  for  six  months, 
when  the  Tartars  surrendered  ou  condition  of 
their  lives  being  spared.  This  was  in  the 
year  1264*. 

"  The  Grand  Khan  having  learned,  some 
years  after,  that  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  in  consequence  of  the  dissention 
between  the  commanders,  ordered  one  of  them 
to  be  beheaded,  and  the  other  to  be  sent  to  the 
-savage  island  of  Zorza,  where  he  was  executed 
by  being  wrapped  in  a  fresh  buffalo  hide,  sew- 
ed tight  upon  him  over  both  arms,  which,  as 
it  dries,  compresses  the  miserable  criminal  to 


'•ijfi  The  date  ia,  the  above  is  conjectured  to  be  an.er- 
rop  of  some  of  the  editors  of  Marco  Polo.  His  mis- 
takes  in  the  narrative  are  supposed  to  have  arisen  from 
the  persons  about  the  court  of  Kubtai  having  inrent- 
od  t>Jes  of  partial  success  to  amuse  the  public, ,  and 
weaken  the  impression  of  so  serious  a  disaster. — See 
note  1144  inMartiitrn's  Edition  of  M.  Polo. 


ckr.-]         ooimmD  Hnrronn.  m 

^eaOtr^MareoPbh,  B0A  m.  Ok.  n.    TKe 
'idioire  are  the  eifcntial  eztncte  fiNte  a  hmg 

acocpoBt. 

•      •      •      • 

•  '^  Ik  tlie  year  1881,  (aayi  Pere  Amkit^)  ite 
cornier  which  the  Chinese  general  aent  to 
the  «nperor,  arrived  in  court  in  the  thisd 
moon.  He  brought  accounts  that  the*  aaqr , 
after  leaving  Corea,  arrived  at  the  Isle  of 
Kaa4chi,  then  at  the  Isle  of  Toui-nu^  where 
they  learned  that  the  Japanese,  after  remaiii- 
ing  in  gitat  force  near  the  city  of  Tai-tsai-fiM, 
had  withdrawn  their  troops,  not  expecting  yet 
to  be  attacked.  Towards  the  eighth  moon  4be 
sad  i^WB  arrived,  that  the  army,  on  its  wi^ 
proach  to  Japan,  had  met  with  a  furious  tem- 
pest, aad  that  out  of  ten  persons  scarcely!  one 
or  two  had  escaped  from  the  waves.  Father 
Gaubil  has  confounded  this  shipwrecked  e^tpe- 
dition  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  with  ^e 
project  of  another  which  was  intended  to  have 
been  sent  under  Atahai,  but  which*  did  not 
take  place.  Gaubil  describes  the  fleet  as  be- 
ing within  sight  of  Ping-hou,  (Firando),  when 
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the  storm  arose;  but  the  Chinese  historian 
says^  it  was  near  Ou-loungchan.  Possibly,  the 
Chinese  give  that  name  to  some  mountain  on 
the  island  of  Ping-hou.  Gaubil  says,  that  the 
Japanese  captured  seventy  thousand  Coreans 
or  Chinese,  and  killed  thirty  thousand  Mon- 
gols. The  historian  which  I  have  consulted, 
says  no  more  than  that  they  were  almost  all  of 
them  drowned  in  the  tempest  "—^.  74. 


*'  Ik  THistoire  gen  de  la  Chine,  t.  ix.  p.  409, 
the  following  account  is  given,  which  differs 
from  the  above,  and  from  the  other  Chinese 
relations. — In  the  sixth  moon,  A.  D.  1281, 
Alahan  set  out  on  the  expedition  to  Japan, 
but  he  died  before  he  embarked.  Atahai,  who 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  did  not  reach 
the  port  till  after  the  fleet  had  sailed.  A  storm 
arose  near  Ping-hou,  and  most  of  the  vessels 
were  sunk.  The  officers  selected  those  that 
were  least  damaged,  embarked  in  them,  and  left 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men  in  that 
island.     The  soldiers,  finding  themselves  thus 
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basely  deserted,  elected  a  chief,  and  began  ctie- 
ting  wood  to  construct  vessels  in  which  thejr 
might  return  home.  But  the  Japanese  made  a 
descent  on  the  island  with  a  powerful  army,  and 
put  them  to  the  sword,  except  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  Chinese  of  the  south  provinces,  whott 
they  retained  as  slaves.  Of  all  this  migfat]^ 
army  only  about  three  persons  returned  t6 
China  ♦.* — See  Marsden's  M.  Poloy  note  1 144, 


*  The  Reader  will  perceive,  that  it  was  the  obvious 
policy  of  the  Chinese  to  report  the  numbers  lost  on 
this  disastrous  expedition  as  low  as  possible;  and  thi^ 
the  Japanese,  on  the  other  hand,  would  naturally  boast 
of  having  been  menaced  by,  and  escaped  from,  an  ar- 
my greater  than  it  really  was.  If  Fere  Amiot*s  ac- 
count, that  an  army  sailed  also  from  Corea^  be  true,  it 
would  bring  the  number  of  the  invaders  to  agree,  near- 
ly, with  the  annals  of  Japan.  It  is  probable,  from  this 
confusioa  in  the  histories  of  China,  that  the  number  of 
troops  was  very  considerably  above  a  hundred  thou- 
sand;  and  we  shall  see,  from  the  construction  of  the 
ships,  how  possible  it  is  that  a  great  number  of  them 
might  reach  the  shores  of  America. 


4%  SHIPSf WITH  POUR  MASTS.  [OA./. 
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Fourteen  ships  of  four  masts^  and  some 
of  them  with  a  crew  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men;  were  equipped  and  provisioned  for  two 
years,  for  the  voyage  to  Persia.  They  em- 
barked in  the  Pe-ho  river,  or  possibly  frdm 
Zaitmi;  and,  passing  by  the  island  of  Hai-nan, 
they  kept  along  the  coast  of  Cochin-chinai  to 
Tsiampa,  which  Marco  Polo  had  previously 
T&klted  in  the  y6ar  1280.'* — MarsdetCs  Intro- 
diKtkm^  p.  xiii. 

;  c  '^  The  Chinese  ships  have  a  single  deck,  be- 
1q1¥  which  the  space  is  divided  into  about  six- 
ty smiiU  cabins,  each  affording  accommodation 
for  <me  merchant.  They  have  a  good  helm. 
Spme  of  the  larger  ships  have,  besides  the 
cabins,  thirteen  bulk  heads,  or  divisions  in  the 
hpkl,  formed  of  thick  planks  mortised  or  rab- 
beted. The  object  of  these  is  to  guard  against 
sj^inging  a  leak,  caused  by  striking  a  rock,  or 
UyiE  blow  firom  a  whale,  which  not  unfrequent- 
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I7  occurs.  When  an  accident  does  happen, 
only  one  of  the  divisions  is  affected  by  the 
water.  The  ships  are  all  doable  pkmked; 
that  is,  they  have  a  course  of  sheathing  boards 
laid  over  the  planking  in  every  part.  Shipn  of 
the  largest  size  require  a  crew  of  three  lituK» 
dred  men.* — See  Marco  Fbio^  Book  iii.  Ch.  iu 
md  note  1\2%.  / 

^  It  is  impossible  not  to  consider  thern^^ 
tices  given  by  Marco  Polo,  as  curious,  intef^ 
eating,  and  valuable,  and  as  &r  as  they  regasAi 
the  empire  of  China,  they  bear  internal  evil 
dened  of  their  .  being  generally  correct.  1S» 
sailed  from  China  in  a  fleet  of  fourteen  ahfpd^ 
eadi  havii^  four  masts,  and  having  theii  holds 
partitioned  into  separate  chambers.  We  0b^ 
sttved  many  hundreds  of  a  larger  desctiptioiv 
that  are  employed  in  foreign  voyages,  all  oarrp< 
ing  four  masts." — Barrow's  Traveii  in  Ckkus^* 
p.  45.  amd  see  M.  Pdlo,  note  60. 

The  size  of  Chinese  vessels  must  be  very< 
consideraUe.  **  In  February  last,  a*  ChiMW' 
Junk  arrived  from  the  province  of  Quangtong^ 
at  Sincifore,  which  brought  eight  hundred  and' 
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terenty  emigrants.  On  the  2d  of  March  an- 
other from  the  same  place  arrived  with  one 
thousand  and  fifty." — Observer  Newspaper ^  Sep. 
10, 1826. 

'  Junk  is  said  in  Todd's  Dictionary  to  be,  pro- 
bably, an  Indian  word,  applied  to  large  and 
mall  ships.  '^  The  ship  or  Junk  that  usually 
goes  from  Surat  to  Moka  is  of  an  exceeding 
great  burthen;  some  of  them  I  believe  four- 
teen or  fifteen  hundred  tons  or  more,  but  those 
btig^  vessels  are  very  ill  built." — Terras  Voyage 
ti>tbe  East  Indies,  1665,^.  137. 

'-^  The  writer  regrets  that  he  has  forgotten  in 
what  history  he  has  read  a  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  large  vessels  were  constructed 
in  these  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  safe  and  easy 
mode  of  shipping  and  conveying  elephants: 
the  side  was  made  to  open,  so  that  the  beasts 
Walked  ih  upon  an  even  platform. 


In  describing  a  Chinese  ship,  Du  Halde, 
Koli  i.  pp.  828,  830^  says,  ^  The  main  and 
foresail  were  both  made  of  matts:  the  first  was 
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forty-fiye  feet  high,  and  twenty-nine  broidL 
This  sort  of  sail  folds  and  unfolds  like  a  skreen; 
when  they  haul  it  down,  they  fold  the  plaits 
one  after  another.  All  the  tackling,  as  well  m 
the  cables,  are  made  of  ratan  cane,  or  the  hards 
of  the  cocoa  tree,  called  by  the  Portuguese 
Cairo.**  (The  bamboo  ropes  are  three  hundred 
paoes  long,  and  are  as  strong  as  those  made  of 
hemp.    Marco  Poloy  B.  ii.  Ch.  bdi.) 

^  The  cables  of  the  Japanese  vessels,  ait, 
made  of  straw  twisted,  and  are  stronger  than 
one  oouUL  imagine.    The  decks  are  defended 
from,  nin  by  being  covered  with  common,  stnw 
matts."* — Ktmij^er,  p.  410* 

'  Oh  Winds,  Mo^oom  and  Storms. 

**  Thk  shifting  of  the  Monsoons  is  not  all  aft 
once ;  and  in  some  places  the  time  of  changft 
U  attended  with  calms,  in  others  with  variable 
winds;  and  particularly  those  of  China,  at 
ceasing  to*  1)e  .westerly^  are  very  sabftc*  ta  be 
tempeslaoitt;  and  such  is  their  violeace»  that 
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they  seem  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  West  In- 
dia hurricanes.  These  tempests,  the  seamen 
call,  the  breaking  up  of  the  monsoons.  They 
blow  half  the  year  one  way,  and  the  other  half 
year  on  the  opposite  points :  and  those  points 
and  times  of  shifting  differ  in  different  parts 
of  the  ocean." — Rees's  Cyc.  "  Monsoon." 

"  In  the  China  seas  the  north-east  or  win- 
ter monsoon,  commences  about  the  month  of 
October  or  November,  and  lasts  till  about 
February  or  March:  the  south-west  monsoon 
sets  in  about  April  or  May,  and  blows  till 
August  or  September." — Note  1 1 54,  m  Mars- 
den's  Marco  Polo. 

"  In  the  year  1542  three  Portuguese  made 
their  escape  from  Siam  in  a  junk,  and  directed 
their  course  to  Liampo,  in  Lat.  30" ;  but  there 
fell  such  a  storm  upon  their  stern,  that  in  a 
Jew  dm/s  they  were  blown  to  within  sight  of 
Japan." — AntonieGahano's Discoveries,  Htik- 
luyt.  Vol.  iv.  p.  48. 

The  whole  voyage  from  Manilla  to  Acalpul- 
co,  including  the  detention  at  the  latter  place. 
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tmthe  sfritvl  or  the  GMeoa  back  at  BfanMi^ 
takes  up  about  deven  moiitha. — See  Rmim 
Cyc.  "*  GaOem." 

^  The  Maailhi  GaUeona  are  restricted  bf^ 
their  iMtnictioiiB  from  going  beyond  N.  hiAi 
30*;  bat  if  they  were  to  stand  to  the  40tli  or 
45th  degree,  diey  woold  procure  ¥rater  ftom. 
thendna,  which  are  generally  regnlar  from  the 
30th  to  the  40th  degrees;  and  moreover  thegr 
would  find  the  trade  winds  in  thdr  finrour.    A 
Frenchdiip,  in  1 721,  by  pursuing  such  a  corner 
arriyed  fimn  China  at  Yalle  de  Nanderaa  o» 
the  coast  of  Mexico,  in  Ji/^  daysJ'-^BemmFkM , 
on  Lord  Anson's  Voyage,  by  Migmel  VmnsgOM^ 
a  Meaican  Jesuit,  in  his  History  ^  Caitforma, 
9v^.  LamUm,  1769,  Vol.  ii.  p.SM. 

It  appears  to  have  been  in  cdnsidcfatton  of 
the  stonos^  that  the  ships  were  built  in  such  a 
manner^  that  they  could  with  difficulty  be  sunk 
by  kaks:  and  these  storms  also  caused  tkn^ 
constructing  of  the  great  canal  by  KuUaL       f . 

"^  The  £nq>eiw  KuMai^  in  eoMeqiiSMe^f 
the  frequent  loss  of  a  great  number  of  ma* 
sels    laden  with    tribute,  caused  the    Great 
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Canal  to  be  made.   It  is  three  hundred  leagues 
in  length." — Du  Halde,  Vol.  \.p.  215. 

Tribute  was  brought  from  many  parts  of  the 
world.  **  In  September  1286,  the  Mandarins  of 
Fokien  reported  to  the  Emperor,  that  ships 
were  arrived  from  ninety-nine  foreign  kingdoms 
at  Twen-chu-fu.  These  kingdoms  are  treated 
as  tributary,  but  only  eight  are  mentioned  in 
history,  and  under  names  unknown  to  Euro- 
peans. Those  spoken  of  here  are  Malacca,  Su-* 
matra,  Pen-ko-la  or  Bengal,  and  from  Cape 
Comorin  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  Ceylon,  Tingor, 
and  Sanem-Soumenat." — Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  Vol. 
ii.  p.  387.     M.  Polo,  note  1206. 

Note. — We  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  the  invad- 
ing ships  would  be  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions, 
in  case  of  protracted  war,  or  repulse  from  the  shores  of 
Japan.  Elephants,  if  landed,  there  not  being  any  in  Ja- 
pan, would  have  mainly  contributed  to  the  conquest ;  and 
there  is  no  number  that  Kublai  had  it  not  in  his  power 
to  send  for  the  achievement  of  so  grand  an  enterprise. 
Besides  the  great  numbers  received  in  tribute,  the  pro- 
iKaces  of  Yunan  and  Quangsi  contain  those  animaJB  in 
a  wild  state. — Du  Halde,  ii.  9ZA.  **  Ships  are  drawn 
along  the  river  Kiang-keou  by  elephants." —  Vincent  le 
BtdnCi  p.  108. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

Strangers,   mth  Elephants^  arrive  on  the 

Coast   of  Peru. Their   Cruelty   and 

Brutality. Terror  of  the  Natives. 

Mango  and  his  Wife  appear  at  a  Lake^ 

and  are  received  as  Sovereigns. Sketch 

of  the  History  of  the  Incas  to  the  Con- 

quest  by  Pizarro. Corpses  of  the  In-- 

cas. Their  mild  Character  and  Man- 
ners.  Language. Quipos.  

C'^'y  of  Cuzco. Temple  of  the  Sun. 

T-Magnificent  Establishments  for  the 

Virgins  of  the  Sun. Laws. J&r- 

tent  of  the  Empire. Its  Duration. 

M.  SHALL  relate,**  says  Grarcillasso  de  la 
Vega,  **  what  Pedro  de  Cieza  de  Leon  told 
me  that  he  had  heard  in  the  province  where 
the  giants  arrived.  They  affirm,  said  he,  in 
all  Peru,  that  certain  giants  came  ashore  on 
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this  coast*^  at  the  Cape,  now  called  St  Helen's, 
which  is  near  the  town  of  Puerto  Viejo. 
Those  who  have  preserved  this  tradition  from 
father  to  son,  say,  that  these  giants  came  hj 
sea,  in  a  kind  of  rush  boats,  made  like  large 
barks ;  (bateaux  de  joncj'j  fails  camme  de 
grandes  barques);  that  they  were  so  enormous- 
ly tall,  that  from  the  knee  downward,  they  were 
as  high  as  common  men;  that  they  had  long 
hair,  which  hung  loose  upon  their  shoulders; 
that  their  eyes  were  as  large  as  plates,  and  tiiat 
other  parts  of  their  bodies  were  big  in  propor- 
tion; that  they  had  no  beard,  that  some  went 
naked,  others  were  covered  with  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts,  and  that  they  had  no  women  with  them. 


*  The  country  was  named  Peru  by  accident:  this  was 
the  name  of  the  first  Indian  seen  by  the  Spaniards; 
who,  on  being  asked  what  country  it  was,  mistook  their 
meaning,  and  replied^  that  his  name  was  Peru. — Vega, 
Vol.  I.  p.  13. 

t  The  Reader  is  referred  to  the  description  of  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  vessels  in  Ch.  I.,  and  he  will  then 
not  fail  to  remark  what  an  important  word  jonc  is  in 
the  mass  of  proofs  of  the  identity  of  the  Mongols  and 
the  Incasr. 
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After  having  landed  at  the  Cape,  they  Atah- 
lished  themselves  at  a  spot  pointed  out  to 
them  by  the  inhabitants,  and  dug  very  deep 
wdb  through  the  rock,  and  which  to  this  day 
supply  excellent  water.  These  giants  lived  by 
nqpine,  and  desolated  the  whole  country ;  they 
say,  that  they  were  such  gluttons,  that  one  would 
eat  as  much  meat  as  fifty  of  the  native  inhabit- 
aafts;  and  that  for  a  part  of  their  nourishment 
they  caught  a  quantity  offish  with  nets.  They 
massacred  the  men  of  the  neighbouring  parts 
without  mercy,  and  killed  the  women  by  their 
brutal  vidations.  The  wretched  Indians  often 
tried  to  devise  some  means  to  rid  themselves 
of  these  troublesome  visitors,  but  they  never 
had  either  sufficient  force  or  courage  to  attack 
them*.    Secure  from  all  apprehension,  these 

'*  The  eleidiants  would,  no  doubt,  be  defended  by 
^their  uBual  armour  on  such  an  extraordinary  occasion, 
^^and  the  space  for  the  eyes  would  appear  monstrous. 
*The  remadt  about  the  beards,  &c.  (many  of  the  Mon- 
gols have  no  beards — Reess  Cyc,  "  Mongols."  Sirah- 
^enbergi  p.  458)  shows,  that  the  man  and  the  elephant 
^ere  conaddered  as  one  person.  It  is  a  new  and  cu- 
liousyb/io  edition  of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithee; 
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new 'monsters  thus  tyrannized  for  a  long  while, 
committing  the  most  infamous  enormities. 
Divine  justice  sent  fire  from  heaven  with  a 
great  noise,  and  an  angel  armed  with  a  flaming 
sword,  by  whom  they  were  destroyed  at  one 
blow.  To  serve  as  an  eternal  monument  of 
the  vengeance  of  God,  their  bones  and  skulls 
were  not  consumed  by  the  fire,  but  are  found 
at  the  very  place,  of  an  enormous  size.  I  have 
heard  Spaniards  say,  that  they  have  seen  bits 
of  their  teeth,  by  ^^hich  they  judged  that  a 
tooth  weighed  more  than  half  a  pound.  As  ^ 
for  the  rest,  it  is  not  known  from  what  place 
they  came,  nor  by  what  route  they  arrived. 

''  I  learned  this  year,  (1550),  when  I  was  at 
the  Yille  des  Rois,  (Lima),  that  during  the 
viceroyalty  of  Don  Antony  Mendoza,  in  New 
Spain,  bones  had  been  found  there  of  a  still 
greater  size  than  the  above  mentioned.  I  also 
heard  that,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  some  had  been 
fouMd  in  an  old  sepulchre;  and  also  in  another 

and  we  cannot  wonder  that,  on  such  a  novel  occasion^ 
Cape  St.  Helen's  did  not  produce  an  American  The- 
seus. 
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place  in  the  same  kingdom.  We  may  infer 
from  this,  that  these  giants  have  existed,  and 
tliat  what  authors  have  written  about  them  is 
not  fabulous*.  Another  wonderful  thing  is, 
that  at  Cape  St.  Helen's  there  are  springs  of 
liquid  pitch,  which  is  fit  for  the  purposes  of 
ship-building  f ." 

Peru,  like  the  rest  of  the  new  world,  was 
originally  possessed  by  small  independent  tribes, 
differing  from  each  other  in  manners  and  in 
their  forms  of  rude  policy.  All,  however,  are 
said  to  have  been  so  little  civilized  that  they 
must  be  classed  among  the  most  unimproved 
savages  of  America,  roaming  about  naked  in 
the  forests  J. 

They  were  still  in  this  state,  when,  we 
are  told,  there  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the 


*  The  above  relation  has  naturally  enough  been  con- 
sidered by  Robertson  and  others  as  a  ridiculous  fable ; 
and  which  any  reader  would  be  inclined  to  treat  as 
such,  were  it  not  accounted  for  by  the  invasion  of  Ja- 
pan, and  the  very  numerous  and  convincing  proofs  of 
the  identity  of  the  Mongols  and  the  Incas,  which  will 
be  shown. 

t  Vega,  B.  ix.  Ch.  ix.      t  Robertson,  Vd.ii.  p.  164. 
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lake  Titiaca,  a  man  and  woman  of  majestic 
form,  and  clothed  in  decent  garments.  They 
were  persons  of  excellent  shape  and  beauty, 
and  tfie  dresses  they  wore  were  such  as  conthiit- 
ed  afterwards  ike  usual  habits  of  the  Incas,  by 
which  title  they  described  themselves.  The 
names  of  these  personages  were  Mango  *,  who 
afterwards  received  from  his  subjects  the  title 
of"  Capac,"  which  means  sole  Emperor,  splen- 
did, rich  in  virtuef:  and  that  of  his  wife,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  his  sister,  was  Coya 
Mama  Oella  HuacoJ. 
Mango  and  Coya  Mama  told  the  first  people 
■  who  came  about  them,  that  they  were  children 
of  the  sun  and  moon;  and  that  their  father, 
taking  pity  of  the  miserable  condition  of  man- 
kind, had  sent  them  to  reclaim  them  from  their 
savage  lives,  to  give  them  laws,  teach  them 

•  Sir  WiUiam  Temple,  Vol.  \u.  p.  337. 

t  Garcillasso  de  la  Vega,  Book  i.  Chap.  xxvi. 

X  Garcillasso,  Book  i.  Chap,  xxv,  Coya  Miuna 
iiieaiiB  Emprcaa  Mother.  See  also  Carii,  Vol.  i.  p.  187. 
TliL'  apj>cUatiOD  Mamanchic  was  also  given  to  the  Bni- 
prpas,  as  the  motherly  protector  ofher subjects. — •Gar~ 
cillasio,  B.  i.  Ch.  xxvi. 
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morality,  and  to  worship  the  Stin,  who  gave 
life  to  all  creatures,  and  makes  the  plants  and 
herbs  grow  for  the  use  of  mankind;  and  in 
fine,  that  they  were  expressly  sent  to  rule  them 
for  their  benefit  and  happiness,  with  the  sainc 
care  and  goodness  with  which  tlicir  great  father 
ruled  the  world*. 

Mango  had  in  his  hand  a  rod  of  gold,  two 
fingers  thick,  and  half  an  ell  in  length.— -  Fega, 
B.  I  p.  63+.  He  said  that  his  father,  the  Sun, 
had  given  it  to  him,  and  told  him  that  when 
be  travelled  northward  from  the  lake,  when* 
ever  he  rested,  he  was  to  strike  the  rod  down 
into  the  ground ;  and  where,  at  the  first  stroke, 
it  should  go  down  to  the  top,  on  that  ttpot 
he  should  build  a  temple  to  the  Sun,  and  fix 
the  seat  of  his  government.     Tliis  happen- 


•  See  Garcillasso,  Book  i.  Chap.  xviL  Sir  William 
Temple,  Vol-iii.     Robertson,  VoI.ii.  pp.  161,306. 

t  In  Kaindu,  next  to  Thibet,  which  was  ravaged  by 
the  Grand  Khan  Mangu,  brother  to  tCublai — "  Thcu: 
gold  is  formed  into  flinall  rods,  and,  being  cut  into  ccr- 
toiti  lengtha,  paaaes  aa  money,  according  to  its  wcighL" 
— Marco  Poto,  p.  ^SXi.  J.ipiin  gold  was  al&o  in  a  lulig 
form. — }*urchai.  Vol,  v.  p.  WK). 
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ed  in  the  vale  of  Cuzco*,  vrhere  he  founded 
that  city^  as  the  capital  of  his  kingdom. 

He  divided  his  company  into  two  colonies^ 
and  called  one  High,  and  the  other  Law  Cus- 
co;  in  each  of  these  were  at  first  a  thousand, 
families^  which  he  caused  to  be  registered  by 
qnipos,  or  strings  of  several  colours,  with  knots  of 
several  kinds  and  colours  upon  them ;  which  was 
all  that  was  required  in  a  government  where 
there  were  neither  letters,  money,  npr  disputes. 

Mango  instituted  Decurians,  one  over  everjr 
ten  families,  one  over  every  fifty,  one  over  a 
hundred,  one  over-five  hundred,  and  one  Qvar 
a  thousand ;  the  last  was  called  Curaca  or  Oo* 
vemor.  They  were  censors,  patrons,  and  judges 
in  small  controversies.  Idleness  was  punished 
with  stripes.  Each  colony  had  a  supreme 
judge.  Every  man  had  one  lawful  wife,  with 
the  liberty  of  keeping  other  women.  Theft, 
murders,  disobedience  to  officers,  and  adul- 


*  Near  a  hill  called  Huanacauti,  a  litde  to  the  south 
oi  Cuzco. — GarciUcuso,  B.  i.  Ch.  xvi.  Mango's  ad- 
mirable artifice  was,  probably,  to  avoid  being  detected 
as  one  of  the  terrible  giant  party. 
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tery^  were  punished  chiefly  with  death,  in 
order  not  to  leave  a  bad  man  more  incensed 
or  necessitated  to  eonnnit  new  crimes.  A 
son's  possessions  were  never  forfeited  for  his 
fiUher's  offences.  These  laws  had  so  good  an 
eflfect,  that  sometimes  a  year  passed  withont 
one  execution. 

Mango  Capac  taoght  his  subjects  to  sow 
Maizef  at  cartain  seasons,  to  preserve  it  against 

*  Also  punished  with  death  by  the  Mexicans. — Pur- 
choi.  Vol.  y.  p.  877.  And  by  Genghis  Khan's  laws. 
— Peiis  de  la  Croix,  p.  85. 

t  It  is  remarkable,  that  maize  was  introduced  also  in 
Mexico  at  about  this  date.  **  Under  the  reign  of  No- 
paltzin,  king  of  the  Chichimecs,  a  Toltec,  called  Xiuht- 
lato,  lord  of  Quaultepec,  taught  the  people,  about  the 
year  1250,  the  culture  of  maixe  and  cotton;  the  fami- 
lies who  dwelt  along  the  banks  of  the  lake  Tenochtit- 
lan,  had  entirely  neglected  the  culture  of  this  grain, 
and  Ae  American  com  would  have  been  lost  for  ever, 
if  Xiuhtlato  had  not  preserved  a  few  seeds  from  his 
early  youth." —  Torquemada,  Tom.  i.  p.  74.  See  Hum^ 
boldtf  VoLiL  notes,  p.  252.  As  the  dates  are  litde  to 
be  depended  upon,  can  these  ship-wred^ed  ccmquerors 
have  introduced  the  maize  ?  If  it  was  native  in  Ameri- 
ca, or  had  ^ver  been  cultivated,  there  could  have  been 
no  danger  of  its  being  lost.  This  is  a  strong  proof  how 
little  civilization  had  taken  place,  till  the  thirteentli 
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till  they  were  attacked:  but  then  the  troops 
fell  on  their  enemies  and  killed  them  without 
mercy;  not  sparing  even  those  who  yielded 
after  an  obstinate  resistance*.  Those  who 
submitted  without  opposition,  were  immedi- 
ately received  into  grace,  and  were  permitted 
to  touch  the  sacred  person  of  the  Inca;  and 
were  allowed,  in  common  with  the  soldiers  of 
the  army,  to  feast  for  several  days;  when  tiiey 
were  incorporated  as  subjects  of  the  empire, 
and  clothes  were  distributed  to  them,  and  com 
was  given  them  to  sow. 

The  conquests  of  Mango  extended  to  the  ri- 
ver Paucatombo  on  the  east,  about  thirty 
leagues;  on  the  western  side  eight  leagues; 
and  nine  on  the  southf .  These  'territories 
were  divided  into  four  provinces,  over  eaoh 
of  which  he  appointed  an  Inca  as  a  viceroy^ 
having  many  sons  grown  up  fit  to  command ; 
and  in  each  of  them  established  three  suprone 

*  The  arrangement  of  the  army,  the  arms,  policy, 
&c.  it  will  be  shown,  are  precisely  Mongoly  modified  in 
some  things  by  their  Chinese  knowledge  and  manners. 

t  Vega,  Book  i.  Ch.  xvii. 
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councils — of  justice,  war,  and  revenue;  and 
over  each  an  Inca  was  also  appointed  as  presi- 
dent. These  institutions  continued  ever  the 
same. 

After  a  long  and  adored  reign>  at  die  ap* 
proach  of  the  last  period  of  life.  Mango  Capac 
called  together  all  his  children  and  grand-chil- 
dren:— He  told  them  that  he  was  going  to  repose 
himself  with  his  fiither.  To  his  eldest  son  he 
left  his  empire;  and  advised  and  charged  them 
all  to  continue  in  the  paths  of  reason  and  virtue, 
which  he  had  taught  them,  until  they  followed 
him  on  the  same  journey;  and  that  this  was 
the  only  course  by  which  they  could  prove 
themselves  true  children  of  the  Sun,  and,  as 
such,  be  honored  and  esteemed.  He  com- 
manded his  successor,  whose  name  was  Sinchi 
Roca,  to  govern  his  people  with  justice,  mer- 
ej,  piety,  clemency,  and  care  of  the  poor;  and 
tlwt,  when  he  should  go  to  rest  with  his  Ceh 
ther  the  Sun,  he  should  give  the  same  instruc- 
tions and  exhortations  to  his  successor. 

"  The  first  progenitors  of  the  Incas  did  not 
think  proper  to  disclose  to  the  Indians  whence 
they  reaUy  cmme^  or  what  was  their  true  origin. 
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Their  views  required  a  different  method  of  pro- 
ceeding*," 

Mango  had  ordained  that  no  subject  should 
have  more  than  one  wife ;  and  she  was  to  be  (rf 
his  own  family.  Also,  that  no  man  be  permit- 
ted to  marry  till  the  age  of  twenty  years;  no 
woman  under  sixteen. 

The  Ineas  were  to  have  but  one  lawful  wife, 
who  was  called  Coya,  and  was  always  to  be 
their  sister,  for  the  better  preservation  of  the 
royal  blood :  but  they  were  permitted  to  keep 
many  concubines. 

When  one  of  them  was  of  the  royal  family, 
she  was  named  a  Palla;  but  if  not,  she  was  call* 
ed  a  Matacuna,  or  matron. 

Mango  left  also  many  sons  by  his  concu- 
bines. He  died  beloved  by  his  subjects  as  a 
father,  and  was  adored  by  them  as  a  demi-god. 
They  embalmed  his  body,  and  honored  him 
with  innumerable  sacrifices  of  all  sorts  of 
beasts,  birds,  and  fruits.  It  is  supposed  that 
he  reigned  thirty  or  forty  yearsf . 

m 

*  Gents.  Mag.  Dec.  1751. 
t  Sir  WOliam  Temple,  Vol.  iii.  from  p.  337  to  347. 
Vega,  B.  i.   Robertson,  ii.  164<,  306.  Gents.  Mag.  Dec. 
1751,  p.  535. 


-  The  IndiaBi  attributed  aH  tlmr  kwv,  ciHI 
CNT  religious,  to  Mango  Capac,  and  whidi  they 
AcM^rt;  liad  been  commimicated  to  him  by  his 
Irtber,  the  Sim;  Imt  their  laws  were  either 
nefir,  or  r^^mmdfrom  andent  HwmB.  The  In- 
CH  pretendi  that  om  of  their  imgs  wm  a  grmt 
legislator:  they  say,  that  he  was  m  saeermgm 
priesti  amdJwrtheTf  that  he  was  a  remwued 
eaptaifh  -^ho  camquered  a  great  mmher  ^  pro^ 
dimes  amd  himgdams*.  But,  with  all  these  fine 
pretensions,  they  can  give  ^us  no  particulars 
either  of  his  laws  or  sacrifices:  therefore,  to 
escape  ftem  this  labyrinth,  they  attribute  erery 
thing  to  Mango  Capac,  whether  of  the  institu- 
tionn  or  the  foundation  of  their  empire. 

II.  SnicHi  RocAf  was  the  successor  of  his  fii- 

♦  Vega,  Book  ii.  Ch.  ix.  This  refers  probably  to 
Oenglm  Khan.  '«  While  Genghis  Khan  wmi  proimli- 
giiiDg  his  laws,  a  man  of  rank,  who  had  long  wandered 
naked  in  the  desert,  mysteriously  appeared  in  the  as- 
sembly, and  declared  aloud  that  God  had  revealed  to 
him,  that  the  son  of  Picouca  should  be  serareigiiof  the 
whole  earth.  This  was  entirely  credited  by  the  Mon- 
gols."—De  la  Crois,  p.  8& 

t  Rooa  has  not  any  roeamngin  the  gCMTsLlaoguage 
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tber,  IU9  the  second  Inca.  He  married  his  eld- 
est sister.  Mama  Cora.  He  was  a  brave  mo- 
nareh,  and  exceeded  all  men  of  his  time  ib 
wrestlings  running,  casting  stones,  and  other 
attch  accomplishments.  He  extended  the  em- 
pire by  persuasion  and  kindness,  never  having 
bad  recourse  to  arms.  He  reigned  many  jesM, 
and  left  a  number  of  children  by  his  wife  and 
concubines.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldeat 
Intimate  son. 

IIL  Llooub  Yupanqui.  (Lloque  means  left 
handed,  and  Yupanqui,  the  virtuous).  He 
was  the  first  who  made  use  of  arms  against  the 
natives.  He  added  to  the  empire  the  pro- 
vinces of  Paucar-colla  and  Hatun-colla  as  fiur 
as  the  lake  Titiaca,  and  adorned  those  con- 
quests with  public  buildings,  canals,  high  road% 
a  temple  of  the  Sun,  and  a  house  of  consecrated 
virgins,  erected  therein.  He  was  a  wise  an4 
good  monarch ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only 

of  Peru,  and  is  therefore  probably  the  language  of  the 
Incas.  Sinchi  means  valiant. —  Vega,  Vol.  u  p.  177. 
Rohk  is  a  well-known  Mongol  name. 
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mm,  bora  of  his  wife  Mama  Cava.    (He  had 
many  children  by  his  concubines)^. 

IT.  M ATTA  Capac  had,  during  his  minority^ 
twice  visited  the  provinces:  but  as  no  favors 
could  be  granted,  nor  edicts  be  issued,  except 
by  the  sovereign  Inca,  with  the  assent  of  his 
cMndl,  he  now  resolved  on  again  making  the 
tMr  of  bis  dominions,  and  to  increase  them  by 
fiirther  conquests.  He  therefore  took  the  field 
with  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men,  and 
proceeded  to  the  canal  in  the  great  marshes  by 
lake  Utiaca,  with  a  view  to  add  the  province 
of  CiMao  to  his  empire;  the  inhabitants  where- 
of being  of  a  gentle  character,  and  the  country 
flat,  it  appeared  both  a  desirable  and  easy  ao- 
quisitiott.  The  wonders  which  they  had  heard 
respecting  the  Incas,  made  them  accept  him 
as  fheir  sovereign,  at  the  first  summons.  The 
Inca  proceeded  to  Cacyaviri,  a  country  in 
which  the  people  dwdt  in  separate  and  distant 
dwellings,  there  being  no  town.    In  this  flat 

•  Vega,  VoL  i.  p.  184. 
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district,  there  is  but  one  mountain,  which  is  a 
quarter  of  a  league  in  height,  and  in  form  like  a 
pestle  {jpilon).  When  the  petty  chiefs  found  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Inca  to  subdue  them, 
they  instantly  constructed  a  fort  upon  thiB 
mountain,  the  men  supplying  stones,  and  the 
women  the  turf.  Here  they  all  entrenched 
themselves,  with  their  numerous  families,  and 
as  much  provision  as  they  could  collect.  The 
Inca  summoned  them,  persuasively  and  re* 
peatedly;  but  they  replied,  that  he  might  go 
and  conquer  others,  as  they  were  resolved  not 
to  change  their  laws  or  manner  of  life.  Mayta 
Capac  divided  his  army  in  four  bodies,  and  sur* 
rounded  the  mountain,  when  the  Indians  made 
several  sallies  with  some  success,  the  Inea's 
troops  acting  only  on  the  defensive,  by  hia  or- 
ders. They  were,  however,  at  last  attacked  vi* 
gorously ;  and  the  Curacas  and  others  submit* 
ted.  Fearful  of  being  punished  for  their  ob- 
stinacy, they  went  to  the  Inca  to  demand  par* 
don :  the  children  marched  first,  and  were  fid- 
lowed  by  their  mothers ;  then  the  aged,  the  sol- 
diers, the  officers  and  the  Curacas  with  their 
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hands  bounds  and  ropes  round  their  necks,  in 
acknowledgment  that  they  merited  death  for 
presuming  to  oppose  the  descendants  of  the 
Son.  To  mark  their  extreme  humility,  they 
iqfi^roached  bare-foot. 

The  emperor  received  them  seated  upon  his 
titfone,  surrounded  by  his  officers.  The  Cu- 
tacas  prostrated  themselves  before  him,  and, 
addressing  his  majesty  in  terms  of  veneration 
and  religious  respect,  such  as  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  use,  they  supplicated  most  humbly 
for  pardon ;  but,  if  it  were  his  majesty's  plea- 
sure that  they  should  suffer  death,  they  should 
consider  their  lot  not  unhappy,  if  the  lives  of 
the  soldiers,  who  had  acted  under  their  autho- 
rity, should  be  granted,  along  with  those  of  the 
aged  men,  the  women,  and  the  children.  The 
Inca  commanded  that  their  hands  should  be 
tmtied,  and  the  ropes  removed  from  their 
medks.  ^  I  did  not  come  hither,''  said  the  em- 
poor,  *•  to  deprive  you  of  your  lives  or  your 
property;  but  rather  to  enrich  you,  and  to 
teach  yon  to  live  according  to  the  laws  of  rea- 
son and  of  nature,  to  quit  your  idols  and  adore 
the  Sun  as  your  benefactor  and  your  god; 
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therefore,  return  to  your  dwellings,  and  conti- 
nue in  the  same  power  that  you  have  hitherto 
enjoyed:  there  may  you  remain  in  health,  and 
obey  laws  which  are  for  your  common  advan- 
tage." The  Inca  then  permitted  the  Curacas, 
in  the  name  of  all  their  people,  to  embrace  his 
right  knee,  in  token  of  his  protection ;  an  ines- 
timable favor,  as  it  was  sacrilege  to  touch  his 
person,  unless  being  one  of  his  relations. 

Three  other  provinces,  warlike  and  rich  in 
cattle,  submitted  to  the  government  of  the  In- 
ca, charmed  with  the  reports  that  they  had 
heard  respecting  his  clemency.  On  his  road 
to  Cuzco,  the  emperor  made  other  conquests  to 
the  west.  There  was  a  nation  who  used  poi- 
son against  their  enemies :  it  did  not  kill,  but 
disfigured  the  person,  and  rendered  life  miser- 
able. The  Inca,  to  put  an  end  to  such  an  in- 
human custom,  commanded  that  those  who 
were  known  to  he  guilty,  should  be  roasted  lo 
death.  They  were  sought  out,  executed,  and 
their  dwellings  and  possessions  laid  waste :  af- 
ter which  the  crime  was  never  repeated*. 


•  Vega,  Bookiii.  Cb.i.  toiv. 
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"nie  empetm  pnrfiied  other  conqaeBta^  aad 
amy  proroices  gobmitted.  While  he  wai  en- 
camped near  the  town  called  Hui^diu,  he  was 
mfomed  that  the  Indiana,  fiuther  on»  had  col- 
lected a  number  of  troops  to  i^ipose  hhn ;  they 
defended  the  passage  across  the  river  Hoychu 
with  thirteen  thousand  men.  lliey  even  passed 
it,  and  attacked  the  royal  army.  Six  thou* 
sand  were  killed,  and  the  Peruvians  lost  five 
hondied.  The  rest  of  the  enemy,  the  next  day, 
presented  themselves  before  the  emperor^s  tent, 
and  on  their  knees  and  in  tears  implored  his 
mercy,  which  was  granted,  and  they  returned 
to  their  dwellings.  On  the  report  of  his  de* 
mency,  many  towns  of  the  Charcas  submit- 
ted*. The  bica  then  marched  eastward,  to 
the  country  of  the  Antis,  and  arrived  in  the 
valley  now  called  Chuqniapu,  and  peopled  some 
towns,  in  order  to  cultivate  maise  in  that  fiiip 
vorafafe  soil  and  climate.  He  proceeded  east» 
ward,  to  the  great  snow-mountain,  which  is 


*  The  present  c«i^tal  is  La  Plata,  aouth  lat.  19"  40*, 

west  Ion.  6e«  46'. 
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tjbirty  leagues  east  of  the  grand  road;  when, 
after  an  absence  of  three  years>  Mayta  Capac 
returned  to  Cuzco. 

^,  After  two  or  three  years'  repose,  the  Inca 
prepared  to  conquer  some  extensive  provinces 
on  the  west ;  and,  to  shorten  his  march^  he 
made  a  bridge  over  the  great  river  Apurimac, 
of  wythes  twisted  together  into  five  cables  as 
tl^ick  as  a  man's  body;  and  stretched  them 
from  side  to  side,  so  that  it  hung  in  the  air, 
two  hundred  paces  long,  and  more  than  two 
yards  broad.  Droves  of  loaded  mules  and  catr 
tie  could  pass  over  it.  It  is  the  admiration  of 
posterity*.  .      ■  <  '■ 

The  Inca  crossed  with  twelve  thousand  ex- 
perienced troops.  When  he  arrived  in  the  de- 
sert country  of  Cantisuyu,  (south  lat  W),  he 
was. impeded  by  a  marsh;  but  in  a  few  days  a 
stone  causeway,  six  yards  wide,  and  two  yards 
high,  was  constructed,  and  proved  very  benefit 

•  Vega,  Book  iii.  Ch.  vii.  These  bridges  are  com- 
mon in  Thibet  and  Bootan.  They  hiid  the  same  kind 
qf  bridges  in  Mexico. — Clavigero,  Vol.  i.  p.  389.  See 
Humboldt,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  73, 75. 
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cial  to  fature  ages.  The  Inca  marched  (bK 
ward;  and  the  renown  he  thus  acqnired,  en- 
abled him  to  add  to  his  crown  all  the  countiy 
as  for  as  the  ralley  of  Arequepa.  This  cam- 
paign consumed  three  years. 

The  emperor  returned  to  Cuzco,  where  he 
died,  full  of  prosperity  and  glory :  the  lengtii 
of  his  reign  is  uncertain.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son,  bom  of  Mama  Cuca,  his  wife 
and  sister :  he  had  many  other  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. Intimate  and  illegitimate*. 

When  Bfayta  Capac  reduced  to  obedience 
the  town  of  Tiahuanaca,  near  the  lake  Chu- 
cuytu,  (by  Titiaca),  there  was  found  in  it  a  kind 
of  high  hillock  made  by  the  hands  of  man. — 
The  foundation  was  of  immense  masses  of 
stone,  well  cemented,  to  prevent  the  prod!- 
gHHis  terraces  from  fisdling  upon  each  other. 
At  some  distance,  there  were  two  stone  giants, 
with  garments  that  reached  the  ground,  and  a 
cap  on  the  head:  they  appeared  de&ced  by 
time.     There  was  also  a  long  wall,  made  of 

•  Vega,  Book  iii.  Ch.  v.  to  ix. 
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stones,  so  large,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  they  were  brought  thither:  there  are  nei- 
ther rocks  nor  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood. 
In  another  place,  there  were  many  extraordi- 
nary buildings,  among  which  were  grandes 
partes,  many  quite  entire ;  the  four  corners  of 
each  consisting  of  a  single  stone :  almost  all 
of  them  rested  upon  other  stones  of  incredible 
magnitude,  some  being  thirty  feet  long,  fif- 
teen wide,  and  six  thick.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  by  what  means  these  stones  had  been 
cut.  There  is  a  hall  forty-five  feet  by  twenty- 
two,  thatched  like  the  temples  at  Cuzco. — 
There  are  stones  with  representations  of  men 
and  women  cut  upon  them,  some  sitting,  others 
with  vases  in  their  hands,  as  if  to  drink,  and 
some  as  if  crossing  a  rivulet;  and  statues  of 
women  with  children  at  the  breast.  Some 
are  so  well  executed,  as  to  appear  quite  natu- 
ral. The  buildings  seem  as  if  they  had  never 
been  finished.  The  Indians  knew  nothing  of 
their  origin. —  Vega,  Jiook  iii.  Ch.  i.  and  Ham- 
holdt,Vol.\.  p.25.  See  Chapter  III.  "  Archi- 
tecture." 
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y.  Capac  Yupanqui  settled  some  sanguimi* 
ry  dispatei  between  powerful  native  chiefs. 
The  Charcas  submitted  to  him. 

y L  Ihca  Roca»  son  of  the  above,  completed 
the  conquest  of  the  Charcas  provinces,  and 
added  about  fifty  leagues  of  territory  to  his 
empire.  He  erected  schools  for  the  education 
of  the  princes.  It  was  a  saying  of  this  Inca 
that  ^  If  there  be  any  thing  in  this  lower  world 
which  we  might  adore,  it  is  a  wise  and  virtu- 
ous man,  who  surpasses  all  other  objects  in 
dignity:  but  how  can  we  pay  divine  honours 
to  ime  who  is  bom  in  tears,  who  is  in  a  daily 
state  qi  change,  who  arrived  but  as  yesterday, 
and  who  is  not  exempt  from  death,  perhaps,  to- 
manQm.''—Fega,  Vol. i.  388.  Inca  Roca  was 
succeeded  by  his  son. 

yil.  Yahuar  Huacac,  so  named  from  his 
having  wept  tears  of  blood  in  his  infimcy,  and 
which  were  deemed  a  presage  of  his  misfor- 
tunes* 

'Hie  ddest  son  of  this  Inca,  whose  name  is 
Vft  kBOWD,  was  of  a  turbulent^  ungovernable 
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character.  The  father,  endeavouring,  m  vain, 
to  reclaim  him  from  his  vicious  career,  was 
necessitated  to  hanish  him :  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, he  was  sent  to  the  large  park  called  Chir- 
ta;  where  the  cattle  destined  for  the  service  of 
the  Sun  were  fed  on  the  rich  pasture ;  and  he 
passed  three  years  as  a  shepherd,  in  common 
with  the  rest,  in  tending  the  sacred  flocks. — 
The  Inca's  intention  was  to  live  without  wars, 
and  to  reclaim  his  unruly  son ;  otherwise,  to 
appoint  another  of  his  children  heir  to  the  em- 
pire. 

The  emperor's  attention  was  given  to  re- 
pairing the  aqueducts,  public  roads,  palaces, 
&c.  and  to  govern  his  subjects  in  justice. 

One  day  his  son  suddenly  appeared  at  the 
palace:  the  Inca  commanded  him  to  return 
to  the  park,  from  whence  he  came,  or  threat- 
ened him  with  immediate  death  for  disobedi- 
ence. The  prince  replied,  that  h^  had  come 
to  the  palace  by  the  express  orders  of  another 
Inca,  as  great  as  his  father,  to  communicate  in- 
formation of  the  utmost  importance ;  but  that, 
if  he  were  not  permitted  to  speak,  he  would  re- 
turn, and  relate  the  reception  he  had  met  with. 
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The  astonished  monarch,  wishing  to  know  wko 
had  had  the  presumption  to  compare  himself 
with  him,  and  to  send  his  son  with  such  a  mea* 
sage,  desired  him  to  explain. 

''  My  lord,*"  said  he,  ''  while  I  was  repot* 
ing  in  the  shade  of  a  rock  in  the  park,  at  noon 
this  very  day,  and  unconscious  whether  sleepi- 
ing  or  awake,  a  strange  looking  man  with  a 
hmg  beard,  and  a  garment  which  covered  hiAi 
to  his  feet,  and  leading  with  a  leash  an  animal 
such  as  I  had  never  seen,  advanced  towards 
me,  and  said — *  My  nephew,  I  am  a  descend? 
ant  of  the  Sun,  and  brother  of  Mango  Capac, 
and  of  his  wife  Coya  Mama  Oello ;  my  name  is 
Viracocha.  I  am  deputed  by  the  Sun  to  com- 
mand you  to  inform  your  father,  that  the  pro- 
vinces of  Chinchasuyu  are  in  arms  to  dethrone 
him,  and  to  destroy  Cuzco.  Tell  him  to  be- 
ware; and,  as  for  you,  do  not  fear  to  act  like 
one  becoming  the  majesty  of  your  descent,  and 
then  you  may  rely  on  my  support  in  your  ad- 
versity.' Having  spoken  these  words,  tbe 
phantom  vanished." 
'  The  £Either)  who  hated  this  son,  reproached 
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him  with  having  invented  this  fable,  and  sent 
him  back  to  the  park*. 

The  weak  monarch  not  being  roused  from 
his  apathy,  his  enemies,  relying  on  his  pacific 
character,  massacred  his  governors  in  those 
provinces,  and  set  out  in  full  march,  with  for- 
ty thousand  men,  for  Cuzco. 

The  Inca,  with  the  inhabitants,  abandoned 
the  city.  His  son,  now  assuming  the  com- 
mand, defeated  the  rebels,  kilting  twenty-two 
thousand,  with  the  loss  of  eight  thousand  of 
his  own  troops.  He  deposed  his  father,  and 
built  a  fine  palace,  with  parks,  gardens,  woods, 
fish-ponds,  wild  beasts,  &c.  for  his  residence,  at 
Muyna,  five  leagues  from  Cuzco. 


VIII.  ViBA  CocHA,  so  named  from  the  ap- 
parition, was  an  enterprising  emperor;  among 
other  magnificent  works,  be  caused  an  aque- 
duct to  be  made,  a  hundred  and  twenty  leagues 
long,  and  twelve  feet  deep,  to  convey  the  famous 
mountain  springs  which  are  between  Parcu  and 


*  Vega,  Book  iv.  Ch.  xxi.  xxii. 
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Picuy,  to  Ruouia,  ibr  the  purpose  of  watenig 
the  pastures,  which  are  only  about  fifty  miles 
broad,  but  extend  nearly  the  length  of  Pern. 

The  sorereign  of  Tucma  or  Tucuman*,  iMh 
hmtarily  became  tributary. 

Yira  Cocha  extended  his  conquests  on  the 
east  to  the  Andes,  on  the  west  to  the  sea,  and  on 
the  south  to  the  desart  of  Chili;  on  the  north, 
all  the  rebels  submittedf . 

After  a  long  and  glorious  reign,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  bom  of  the  fair  queen.  Mm- 
ma  RusUl 

IX.  Pacha  Cotbc,  (the  reformer),  had  an 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men:  he  made  coQf 
quests  of  countries  extending  about  a  hundred 
and  thirty  leagues  of  latitude,  and  the  rest  of 
those  people  between  the  mountains  and  the 
oceanj.  He  founded  schools,  and  erected  se- 
Teral  palaces,  temples,  and  aqueducts.     He 

*  An  immeDge  country:   the  present  capital  is  in 
south  lat.  fn^"  iS,  west  Ion.  6&>  3ff. 
t  Vega,  Book  t.  Ch.  xxiv. 
X  Vega,  Book  vi.  Ch«  xxxiv. 
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had  a  very  long  reign^  and  left  upwards  of  three 
hundred  children  by  his  c(mcuhines. 

Pacha  Cutec  made  many  new  laws  and  regu- 
lations; he  was  severely  just^  and  was  esteem- 
ed a  wise  monarch.  The  following  were  some 
of  his  apophthegms : 

He  who  envies  the  wise  and  good,  is  like 
ibe  spider  which  sucks  poison  from  the  finest 
flowers. 

Drunkenness  and  anger  admit  of  reforma* 
4ion;  but  folly  is  incurable. 

He  who  kills  another,  without  just  cause, 
condemns  himself  to  death. 

A  noble  and  generous  heart  is  known  by  the 
patience  with  which  it  supports  misfortune. 

How  ridiculous  is  he,  who  is  not  able  to 
count  by  quipos,  and  yet  pretends  to  number 
the  stars*. 

« 

X.  YuPANQui,  son  of  Pacha  Cutec,  with  an 
army  of  ten  thousand  men,  invaded  the  coun- 
tries on  the  east  side  of  the  snowH^pped  Cor- 

*  Vega,  Vol.  ii.  p.  143. 
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dSBens.  The  woods  and  monases  were  siioli 
great  impedimenta,  that,  during  two  years,  iM 
cut  down  a  prodigious  numher  of  trees,  aid 
made  diimy  halsas* ;  and  having  put  his  army  on 
board,  his  general  descended  the  great  river 
Amarumayuf .  The  Chunchiis,  whose  skinr 
Bit  spotted  i^om  the  great  heat  of  the  sun, 
were  subdued,  and  paid  tribute  m  apes^  par-' 
rots,  wax,  honey,  and  other  produce  of  (hdr 
country.  They  were  permitted  to  jpeople  a  town 
near  Tono,  twentynnx  leagues  from  Cuzco. 

Pursuing  their  conquests  eastward,  into  the 
country  of  theMuzus,  (Moxos),  the  troops  wertf 


*  A  kind  of  raft  made  of  beams,  which  saib,  tacks, 
and  works  with  contrary  winds,  by  means  of  boards 
three  or  four  yards  long,  and  Iialf  a  yard  broad,  placed 
verticaDy  at  the  head  and  stem,  between  the  main 
beams;  by  pushing  some  of  them  deep  in  die  water, 
and  raising  othersj  they  bear  away,  luff  up,  tack,  lay, 
to,  &C.  They  carry  four  or  five  hundred  quintals,  and 
the  waves  never  run  over  them. —  Ulloa^  Vol.  i.  p.  IGO, 
where  diere  is  a  long  description.  Those  made  by 
Yupanqui.  contained  forty  or  fifty  men  each.— Fe^^ 
Vol  ii.  p.  204. 

t  Now  called  La  Plata,  from  1 P  to  20°  south  lat 
and  in  west  Ion.  66°. 
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harassed,  and  diminished  to  one  thousand  men. 

The  natives  would  not  submit,  but  accepted 
the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the  Inca,  without 
paying  any  tribute;  and  the  troops  all  remain- 
ed, and  intermarried  with  the  daughters  of  the 
Muzus.  In  their  territory,  the  river  Plata  is 
six  leagues  wide,  and  the  Indians  are  two  days 
in  crossing  with  their  canoes*. 

The  Inca's  general,  with  ten  thousand  troops, 
which  were  reinforced  with  forty  thousand  more, 
invaded  the  countries  to  the  south,  subdued Co- 
quimbo,  (south  latSO"),  and  to  the  river  Mauli. 
Continuing  their  conquests  southward,  beyond 
the  Mauli,  they  were  opposed  by  an  army  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  brave  and  war- 
like Chilian  Indians.  Three  battles  ensued, 
in  which  more  than  half  the  soldiers  in  each 
army  were  slain ;  and  nearly  all  the  rest  wound- 
ed.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  generals  of  the 
Inca  held  a  council  of  war,  and  resolved  on  be- 
ing contented  with  the  river  Mauli,  as  the 
boundary ;    and  fortresses  were  erected  as  a 
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barrier.  This  campaigii  had  consumed  six 
years*. 

This  emperor  founded  the  citadel  of  CuzcOf 
remarkable  for  the  nice  adjustment,  and  mon- 
strous sixe  of  the  stones. —  Vega^  V6L  ii.  p.  257. 
He  had  extended  the  empire  northward  forty 
leagues^  from  Chinchu  to  ChimUj  (p.  247); 
and  southward  two  hundred  and  tixiy  leaguu. 
(p.2i4). 

Tupanqui  was,  by  universal  consent^  snr- 
named  "^  The  Charitable."  He  left  a  great 
number  dT  children  by  his  concubines ;  audi 
after  a  happy  and  glorious  reign,  was  succeed* 
ed  by  his  lawful  son,  Tupac  Tupanqui 

XL  Tupac  Tupanqui,  after  the  year  passed 
in  the  ceremonies  observed  <m  the  death  of  the 
Inca  his  fiither,  employed  four  years  in  visiting 
his  dominions^  as  was  the  custom.  He  then 
raised  forty  thousand  men,  to  maintain  the 
conquests  of  his  predecesscnrs. 


•  Vega,  VoLu.  p.  219^287.    The  Mtnfi  flows  nHo 
Rio  Negro,  south  lat  40''. 
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Leaving  a  governor  at  Cuzco^  the  emperor 
proceeded  .to  Cazamarca^  in  order  to  subdue 
the  province  of  Chachapuyas,  (south  lat.  T, 
eastward  of  that  city),  which  contained  for- 
ty thousand  inhabitants.  The  men  are  very 
brave,  and  the  women  extremely  beautiful. 
They  worship  chiefly  the  condor  and  serpents. 
In  warfare,  the  men  are  remarkable  for  their 
dexterous  use  of  the  sling.  It  was  necessary 
to  begin  by  reducing  the  large  and  warlike 
province  called  Huacrachucu,  (south  lat.  S"")^ 
where  the  natives  had  images  of  serpents,  be« 
fore  which  they  knelt  in  adoration.  It  requir* 
ed  the  whole  summer  to  force  them  to  submit. 

Two  battles  were  fought,  and  the  strong  passes 

« 
were  secured ;  when  the  inhabitants  consented 

to  adopt  the  worship  of  the  Sun.  Aqueducts 
and  other  improvements  were  introduced  in 
this  province,  where  much  rain  falls.  The 
Inca  received  a  reinforcement  of  twenty  thou- 
sand troops,  and  marched  towards  the  Cha- 
chapuyas.  He  summoned  them  to  submit; 
but  received  for  answer,  that  they  would  de- 
fend their  liberty  with  their  lives. 
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t 

The  Chachas,  as  they  are  still  caUed,  built 
many  forts  on  the  heights  of  the  mountains^ 
and  blocked  up  the  passes.  The  Inca  sent 
forward  three  hundred  chosen  men,  to  make 
discoveries ;  but  they  were  every  one  of  them 
lost  in  the  snow,  on  the  mountain  Chirmao 
Cuca.  The  Inca  overcame  all  the  difficulties, 
arrived  at  Cazamarquilla;  and,  after  vanquish- 
ing the  Chachas,  they  submitted  to  his  laws. 

The  two  provinces  of  Cascayunca  and  Huai^ 
capampa,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  in  the 
most  barbarous  state  of  savage  life,  going  na- 
ked,  and  eating  human  flesh,  were  reduced  to 
obedience  and  the  arts  of  civil  life.  They  were 
prohibited  from  cannibalism,  under  pain  of  en- 
tire extirpation.  These  were  esteemed  by  the 
Incas  as  two  of  the  best  provinces  in  the  whole 
empire. . 

Several  years  were  consumed  in  conquering 
the  provinces  of  Cassa,  Ayahuaca,  and  Callua, 
the  natives  of  which  lived  under  civil  govern- 
ors :  they  were  very  brave,  and  confederated  in 
defence  of  their  liberty.  In  one  of  the  battles, 
the  Inca  lost  eight  thousand  men. 


86  FLAT-HEADED  INDIANS.  [CA.//. 

Tupac  Yupanqui  now  passed  some  years  in 

visiting  his  empire,  building  palaces,  fortresses, 
aqueducts,  temples  in  honor  of  the  Sun,  and 
houses  for  the  chosen  virgins.  He  formed 
high  roads,  and  completed  the  fortification  of 
Cuzco. 

The  emperor  now  proceeded  to  the  conquest 
of  Chinchasuyu,  and  Huanucu,  (south  lat.  10°  to 
12"),  remarkable  for  fertile  land  and  pure  air. 
Here  he  built  a  temple  to  the  Sun,  and  a  house 
for  the  virgins,  which  were  attended  and  serv- 
ed by  above  twenty  thousand  Indians. 

The  next  year,  the  Inca  prepared  for  the 
conquest  of  the  great  province  of  the  Canarins. 
The  people  tie  their  hair  in  a  knot  upon  the 
top  of  the  head,  and  go  nearly  naked.  His 
Majesty  proceeded  through  the  country  called 
Palta,  (south  lat.  3°),  famous  for  the  exquisite 
fruit  so  named :  here  the  natives,  on  the  birth 
of  an  infant,  tie  a  board  upon  the  forehead,  to 
another  behind  the  neck,  and  thus  they  remain 
for  three  years,  to  flatten  the  head.  Leaving 
proper  persons  to  govern  the  Paltas,  the  Inca 
sent  to  summon  the  Canarins  to  submit.    I'hey 
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consented,  and  a  magnificent  temple  was  bailt, 
with  a  house,  as  usual,  for  the  virgins  of  the 
Sun. 

At  Tumipampa,  the  walls  of  the  royal  tem- 
ples and  chambers  were  ornamented  by  the 
Inca's  son,  Huayna  Capac,  with  animals,  plants, 
and  flowers,  made  to  represent  nature,  of  gold, 
silver,  emeralds,  turquoises,  and  other  jewels. — 
These  people  were  so  attached  to  their  new 
masters,  that  they  gave  aD  their  riches  to  adorn 
the  temples  and  palaces. 

Tupac  Tupanqui  returned  to  Cozco,  where 
he  remained  some  years,  governing  his  empire 
with  wisdom  and  mildness.  Ambition  made 
him  again  advance  to  the  confines  of  Tumi- 
pampa,  with  a  fine  army.  Here  he  conquered 
about  fifty  leagues  of  territory,  which  reached 
to  the  borders  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  The 
natives  here  were  barbarous,  and  the  country 
was  barren.  The  people  of  the  place  now 
called  Puerto  Yiejo,  (Ancient  Port),  des- 
patched an  ambassador  with  presents,  and  sub- 
missimi  as  vassals.  The  Inca  sent  officers  and 
pnqper  persons  to  govern  them ;  but,  after  re- 
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ceiviag  instruction  in  religion,  agriculture,  &c. 
tbey  massacred  all  the  Inca's  establishment, 
without  exception.  Yupanqui  did  not  find  it 
conv^ent  at  present  to  revenge  this  injustice. 
After  reposing  a  few  years  at  Cuzco,  the 
emperor  set  out  to  conquer  Quitu,  or  Quito, 
which  was  seventy  leagues  in  length,  and  thir- 
ty in  breadth.  This  region  was  fertile  and  po- 
ptilous.  He  arrived  at  Tumipampa  with  for- 
ty thousand  troops,  and  summoned  the  king  to 
submit  to  his  power.  The  sovereign,  whose 
name  was  Quitu,  replied,  haughtily,  that  he 
preferred  the  worship  of  his  ancestors,  which 
was  the  trees  and  wild  animals,  that  supplied 
his  subjects  with  fuel  and  food.  After  a  con- 
test of  two  years,  in  which  many  were  slain  on 
both  sides,  in  the  well-defended  passes  and 
mountains,  the  Inca  sent  for  his  eldest  son, 
Huayna  Capae,  who  was  then  twenty  years  of 
age.  He  arrived  with  twelve  thousand  troops ; 
and  the  emperor  returned  to  Cuzco.  After 
an.  eifort  of  three  years  to  defend  himself,  the 
king  of  Quito  expired,  in  despair.  The  gene- 
rals submitted  to  the  young  prince,  who  load- 
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ed  them  with  presents,  built  a  temple,  and  en- 
dowed it  with  the  usual  establishment  This 
first  conquest  of  the  youthful  Inca  delighted 
him;  but  it  led  to  the  ruin  of  the  empire* 

After  an  easy  conquest  of  the  savages  of 
Quillacenca,  who  pierce  the  cartilage  between 
the  nostrils,  and  hang  thereon  an  ornament  of 
gold,  silver^  or  copper,  Huayna  Capac  pro- 
ceeded to  the  province  of  Pasto,  (north  lat  vy, 
whcfte  the  people  are  very  different,  but  equally 
barbarous :  upon  flesh  being  offered  them,  they 
replied,  that  they  were  not  dogs.  Grovemors 
were  left  to  teach  them  the  arts  of  civil  life, 
and  to  force  them  to  free  themselves  firom  the 
vermin  which  devoured  them. 

Proceeding  forward,  the  prince  subdued  the 
province  of  Otavallu,  where  the  natives  were 
more  warlike  and  civilized.  He  then  entered 
the  great  province  of  Caranque,  the 
tants  of  which  worship  lions,  tigers,  and  largje 
serpents,  to  which  they  sacrificed  the  heart 
and  blood  of  their  captives  in  war,  the  flesh  of 
whom  they  devoured.  These  people  were  re- 
duced to  obedience :  but  crave  over  their  old 
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customs  with  reluctance.  This  was  the  most 
northern  province  added  to  the  kingdom  of 
Quito.  (These  several  places  lie  north  of  the 
equator). 

In  the  meanwhile  Tupac  Yupanqui  was  as- 
siduous in  completing  the  fortifications  of  Cuz- 
co,  in  which  twenty  thousand  men  were  con- 
stantly employed.  Every  three  years  govern- 
ors were  sent  to  visit  the  conquests  in  Chili, 
and  to  present  the  chief  people  with  a  supply  of 
clothing.  The  caciques,  in  return,  sent  the  Inca 
a  quantity  of  gold,  feathers,  and  curiosities. 

The  prince  arrived  at  Cuzco,  and  received 
his  father's  commendations  for  the  success  of  his 
exploits  in  Quito.  He  now  married  his  young 
sister  Rava  Oello,  not  having  had  any  progeny 
by  his  first  wife  and  sister  Pileu  Huaco ;  and 
being  desirous  to  have  children  both  of  the 
paternal  and  maternal  branches,  he  Hkewise 
married  his  niece.  Mama  Runtu. 

'ITie  emperor,  at  length,  feeling  the  approach 
of  death,  gave  orders  that  his  children,  of  whom 
therewercupwardsof  two  hundred,  should  come 
into  his  presence,  to  hear  his  last  injunctions. 
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He  recommended  them,  by  living  in  peace  and 
justice,  to  prove  themselves  true  children  of 
the  Smi«  He  commanded  his  successor  to  pur* 
sue  the  conquest  of  the  barbarous  nations,  m 
imitation  of  his  predecessors ;  and  to  chastise 
the  traitors  of  Puerto  Yiqo  and  Huanea- 
villas,  that  the  ingratitude  of  those  savages 
might  not,  if  unpunished,  prove  a  pernicious 
example  to  others.  Thus  died  this  excellent 
monarch.  His  grateful  subjects  rewarded  his 
noble  actions,  and  benevolent  heart,  with  the 
title  of  Tupac  Yaya,  or  Resplendent  Father^. 

The  deceased  emperor's  body  was  embalm- 
ed, with  solemn  ceremonies,  and  with  so  much 
art,  that  it  appeared  as  if  still  alive,  when  seen 
by  Vega,  in  the  year  1559.  Among  other 
maxims  of  this  Inca,  he  said — ^  Avarice  and 
ambition,  like  other  passions,  have  no  bounds 
of  moderation:  the  first  unfits  a  man  for  the 
government  of  his  own  family,  or  for  any  pub- 
lic employment;  tiie  second  renders  the  un- 

•  Vega, Vol.  u.  p.  136, 259.    Book  viii.  Ch.  viii. 
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derstanding  not  susceptible  of  the  councik  of 
the  wise  and  virtuous*/' 

XII.  HuATN A  C APAC,  SOU  of  the  above^  after 
the  year  of  mourning  had  expired,  set  out  to 
visit  his  dominions;  and  was  everywhere  re- 
ceived with  triumphal  arches,  and  ways  strew- 
ed over  with  flowers.  He  had  not  proceeded 
&r,  when  on  hearing  the  joyful  tidings  of  the 
fairth  of  a  son,  he  instantly  returned  to  Cuzco. 
After  twenty  days  of  every  possible  demon- 
stration of  joy,  the  emperor,  wishing  to  sig- 
nalize the  day  on  which  his  first-bom  son  was 
to  receive  his  name,  invented  the  famous  gold- 
en chain,  seven  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
about  as  large  as  a  man's  wrist.  In  two  years 
it  was  finished,  and  the  fete  was  ordered  to 
take  place.  The  dancers,  who  consisted  of  all 
the  royal  princes  and  great  persons  at  court, 
held  this  chain,  instead  of  taking  each  other 
by  the  hand,  as  was  usual.    They  advanced 

*  Vega,  Vol.  ii.  p.  293. 
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with  gravity,  in  solemn  cadence^  singing  the 
praises  of  the  Inca,  towards  the  throne  where 
he  was  seated.  (This  chain  has  never  been 
fonnd,  having  been  secreted  on  the  first  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards^). 

A  year  after  this  solemnity,  the  Emperor, 
(who  had  been  absent  during  the  preparation  of 
the  chain),  marched  to  Quito,  with  forty  thoa- 
sand  troops.  On  this  journey  he  chose  as  hia 
mistress,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  kiag 
of  Quito,  whom  he  took  from  the  house  ol  the 
Virgins  of  the  Sun.  This  lady  became  mother 
of  the  fiunous  Atahualpa,  and  other  sons.  Af- 
ter residing  some  time  at  Quito,  the  Inca  de» 
parted,  in  order  to  extend  his  conquests  on  the 
searcoast.  He  arrived  at  Trugillo,  the  bounda* 
ry  of  his  dither's  victoriesf .  He  summoned 
the  inhabitaiits  of  these  parts,  and  they  readily 
submitted  to  his  mild  government;  as  did 
idso  the  people  of  Tumbez,  and  several  neigb* 
vallies.    Two  years  were  employed  ia 


•  Vega,VoLii.  p.36*. 
t  There  are  many  places  bearing  this  name* 
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making  aqueducts  and  cultivating  those  pro- 
vinces. They  are  unhealthy  for  strangers ;  one 
side  heing  very  hot  and  the  other  extremely 
cold.  On  this  account  the  Inca  was  obliged 
to  recruit  his  forces  three  or  four  times. 

On  bis  return  to  Quito,  two  more  years 
were  passed  in  embellishing  that  kingdom. 
He  then,  with  Ofty  thousand  men,  marched 
along  the  coast,  to  the  vatley  of  Sullana,  the 
part  of  the  coast  nearest  to  Tumbez.  Of  all 
the  maritime  people,  these  were  the  most  vo- 
luptuous, and  debauched  even  to  the  last  degree 
of  infamy*.  They  wear  upon  their  heads  a  co- 
vering (toque  faite  enguirlande),  which  they  call 
Pillu.  They  adored  lions  and  tigers,  to  which 
they  sacrificed  the  hearts  and  blood  of  men. 
Their  caciques  were  generally  surrounded  by 
buffoons,  musicians,  dancers,  and  charlatans, 
for  their  amusement.  They  were,  however, 
hon(Hed  by  their  subjects,  and  feared  by  their 
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■  The  Mongols,  Peruvians,  and  Mexicans,  all  ri- 
gorously punished  these  infamous  crimes  with  death. — 
See  PetU  de  la  Croix,  p.87.  Vega,  Vol.  i.  p.  279. 
Claeigero,  Vol  i.  p.  357. 
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oeighboank  They  expressed  themadyes  as 
hsTing  no  other  wish  than  to  submit  to  the 
power  of  the  Inca  as  their  sovweign*  Their 
example  was  fi^owed  by  others  along  thai 
coast,  and  also  by  the  Chuvani  Cinio,  the  Col- 
loncheSy  the  Jaquals,  and  others  on  that  fron- 
tier^. The  Emperor  embellished  Tnmbea 
with  a  fine  fortress,  a  temple  of  the  Sun,  and  a 
hoose  for  the  chosen  virgins.  The  Inca  then 
pKX^eded  to  pnnish  the  nation  of  HuancaviU- 
ca,  (Puerto  Yiejo),  who  had  massacred  the 
estabfishment  sait  to  gorem  them,  by  the  de- 
ceased Smperor,  his  father.  He  pardoned  the 
common  people ;  but  the  ambassadors,  captaina 
and  chiefii,  w1m>  had  deceived  his  nuyesty,  were 
dedmatod  and  put  to  deat|i;  by  whidi  pro* 
oeediiif(,  the  Inca  proved  that  public  justice 
and  not  personal  revenge  actuated  him.  The 
other  principal  instigators,  and  their  prc^geny 
were  pnniahed   by  having  two  finnt  teeth- 

*  Vega|B.ix.Ch.u.  Tumbez  is  in  south  lat.  9°  aCX, 
about  a  hundred  imles  south  of  Cape  St.  Helenas,  wheie 
the  giants  landed.  Tumpiz,  the  ancient  town,  stood 
south  of  the  present  Tumbea. 
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drawn  out  of  each  jaw.  The  inhabitants,  who 
had  feared  entire  extirpation^  were  so  delighted 
with  the  emperor's  clemency^  that  men,  women 
and  children  voluntarily  drew  out  four  of  their 
teeth  in  imitation  of  their  superiors.  ''  I  saw 
one  of  the  women  in  my  father's  house  at 
Cuzco,  who  related  the  above  event  to  me  at 
great  length*." 

The  Inca  garrisoned  the  places  he  had 
conqnered,  visited  Cuzco,  and  then  proceeded 
southward  to  the  Chatcas,  an  immense  distance 
from  Guzco.  He  sent  a  deputy  to  visit  ChiH, 
where  his  father  had  procured  much  gold;  and, 
after  an  absence  of  four  years,  he  returned  to 
Cuzco,  and  remained  there  two  years. 

Having  raised  fifty  thousand  men  in  the 
northern  provinces,  the  Inca  joined  them  on 
the  frontier  of  Tumbez.  He  visited  all  the 
temples  of  the  Sun  in  those  parts,  beginning 
with  the  temple  of  Pachacamac,  caDed,  by  the 
Indians — The  Unknown  God.  He  there  con- 
sulted the  oracle,  (or  rather  the  devil,  says  Ye- 

•  Vega,  Vol  ii.  p.  370. 
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gaX  on  the  probable  success  of  his  anus.  The 
l^ests  assured  the  emperor,  that  he  was  dea- 
tilled  to  become  the  master  of  ihefcmr  qmmierM 
qfUmwcrld.  On  arriying  in  the  vaEsy  of  Ri^ 
nuu^  Jie  oonsukad  the  fiunous  ^peaUmg  Hatue^ 
whose  reply  was  satisfiictory.  He  then  went 
forward  to  the  valley  of  Tumbez,  and  sum* 
moned  the  proud  Cacique,  Tumpalla,  tyrant  of 
the  fertile  island  of  Puna^.  His  religion  and 
▼ices  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Tunibez.  The  Cacique  was  much  alarmed 
at  the  presence  of  the  Inca  on  the  coast  He 
represented  to  his  chief  subjects,  that  they 
were  required  to  give  up  their  ancient  liberty 
and  mistoms,  that  their  property  would  be 
seised,  and  their  wives  and  daujg^ters,  in  ccm- 
sequence  of  their  beauty,  would  be  taken  from 
them;  and  they  would  all  be  reduced  to  sla- 
very. Therefore,  continued  he,  since  we  can- 
not oppose  such  an  army,  we  must  have  re- 


*  This  island  is  about  sixty  miles  in  circait;  it  is  in 
the  bay  of  Guayaquil,  (south  lat.  2**  4^'),  west  Ion.  from 
Greenwich,  79»  46'). 
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course  to  stratagem,  and  pretend  to  receive  the 
yoke.  The  Cacique  sent  presents  to  the  Inca, 
charging  his  ambassador  to  submit  to  all  de- 
mands, and  humbly  to  supphcate  bis  majesty 
to  honor  his  new  subjects  with  his  royal  pre- 
sence, the  greatest  favor  to  which  they  could 
aspire. 

The  Inca  being  satisfied  with  the  represent- 
ations of  the  ambassador,  crossed  over  to  Pu- 
na, where  he  was  solemnly  received  with  danc- 
ing, and  songs  in  his  praise.  He  was  lodged 
in  an  apartment  built  expressly  for  his  recep- 
tion. His  majesty  laboured  to  reform  his  new 
subjects  here  and  on  the  coast,  requiring  them 
no  longer  to  sacrifice  men,  nor  to  eat  human 
flesh,  and  to  abandon  their  shocking  vices,  un- 
der pain  of  death :  to  all  which  they  assented. 

After  a  while,  the  curacas  of  Puna,  in  con- 
cert with  those  of  Tumbez,  disliking  these  ri- 
gorous laws,  resolved  to  kill  the  Inca  and  his 
people.  They  consulted  their  gods  in  secret; 
when  they  were  answered,  that  all  their  enter- 
prises would  succeed.  Their  soothsayers, 
however,  declared,  that  their  gods  command- 
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ed  them  to  wait  for  a  more  farorable  oppor- 
tmiity. 

In  the  meantime,  the  emperor  resoWed  to 
send  some  of  the  royal  commanders  to  the  op- 
posite coast,  to  instruct  and  reform  his  other 
new  subjects;  and  also  some  troops  to  be 
placed  in  the  garrisons.  The  islanders  pro* 
mised  vessels  for  this  purpose.  The  emperor 
crossed  to  Tumbez,  on  some  important  affiurs 
there. 

When  the  captains  and  soldiers  were  to  fol- 
low, the  cacique  gave  them  vessels  only  for 
half  the  number  they  required.  The  ro]ral  of- 
ficers, and  the  best  troops,  embarked,  to  attend 
the  emperor's  person,  and  were  very  richly 
equipped.  When  they  had  reached  a  certain 
distance,  being  totally  off  their  guard,  the 
islanders  suddenly  cut  the  ropes  of  the  sails 
and  yards,  and  instantly  killed  or  seised  the 
princes  and  soldiers,  and  threw  them  over- 
board* Every  soul  was  massacred,  either  with 
their  own  arms,  or  were  killed  with  the  oan, 
while  swimming  to  save  themselves.  The  ves- 
sels returned  to  Puna,  and,  bringing  off  the 
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other  unsuspecting  half,  destroyed  them  in  the 
same  manner.  The  people  rose  in  the  island, 
and  in  the  provinces  on  the  opposite  coast,  and 
cut  oflf  all  the  governors,  judges,  and  treasur- 
ers of  the  Inca.  They  exposed  the  heads  of 
the  slain  over  the  doors  of  the  temples,  and 
made  an  offering  of  the  hearts  to  their  idols, 
in  fulfilment  of  their  promise*. 

When  the  fatal  tidings  of  the  death  of  so 
many  princes  of  the  royal  blood,  and  other  per- 
sons, eminent  in  the  military  and  civil  afiairs 
of  the  state,  reached  the  emperor,  he  was  pro- 
foundly afflicted,  and  put  on  mourning;  which, 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  ancestors,  was 
of  the  colour  called  mouse-grey.  After  his  af- 
fliction had  somewhat  abated,  he  first  took  am- 
ple vengeance  on  the  provinces  on  the  main' 
land;  he  then  sailed  over  to  Puna,  and  easily 
overcame  the  resistance  offered  upon  the  sea. 
On  landing,  the  principal  authors  of  the  rebel- 
lion were  seized.  The  emperor  ordered  one 
of  his  officers  to  inform  them  that  their  crime 


*  Vega,  Book  ix.  Ch.  iv.  v 
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was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  preclude  him  from 
exercising  his  usual  clemency;  and  he  com- 
manded that  those  rebels  should  be  instantly 
killed,  or  flung  into  the  waves.  Others  were 
empaled  for  having  fixed  the  heads  of  the 
daughtered  princes  upon  spears,  and  expos- 
ed them  over  the  doors  of  their  temples. — 
Some  were  beheaded  and  quartered,  others 
were  hanged,  or  killed  with  their  own  arms. 

After  these  transactions,  the  emperor  com- 
menced a  causeway  upon  the  bank  of  the 
Gruayaquil  river:  then,  enjoining  his  subjects 
to  obey  the  governors  who  were  left  in  the 
fortress  of  Tumbez,  he  departed. 

On  his  road  back  to  Cuzco,  the  caciques  of 
the  provinces  presented  him  with  many  of  the 
best  and  most  curious  productions  of  their 
country.  He  received  from  one  of  the  ca- 
ciques a  lion  and  a  tiger,  the  finest  he  had  ever 
seen.  The  emperor,  on  his  arrival  at  the  ca- 
pital, found  the  fortress  nearly  finished,  and 
put  his  own  hand  to  some  part  of  the  work,  as 
an  example  to  encourage  the  labourers. 

After  four  years  had  passed  in  visiting  his 
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eastern  and  southern  posseesions,  Huayna  Ca- 
pac  departed  with  an  army  for  the  conquest  of 
the  provinces  and  all  the  coast  north  of  Turn- 
bez;  but,  on  the  road  to  Quito,  he  was  inform- 
ed, that  the  great  province  of  the  Chachapoyas 
(south  lat  7°),  was  in  revolt,  and  had  killed  the 
governors,  commanders,  and  some  of  the  sol- 
diers; the  rest  being  made  slaves.  On  this  the 
emperor  concentrated  his  troops,  and  sent  an 
offer  of  pardon  to  the  rebels,  if  they  would  re- 
turn to  their  obedience.  This  proposal  was  re- 
ceived with  insolence.  The  army  made  abridge 
of  small  boats,  and  crossed  a  river,  in  order  to 
reach  Cazamarquilla.  The  terrified  inhabit- 
ants, hopeless  of  mercy,  fled  to  the  mountains, 
leaving  behind  only  the  children  and  old  peo- 
ple. The  clement  and  gallant  character  of  the 
emperor  was  well  known;  and  some  of  these 
elders,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  prevailed  on  a 
lady  of  their  city,  who  had  been  one  of  the  mis- 
tresses of  Tupac  Yupanqui,  father  of  his  ma- 
jesty, to  wait  on  the  emperor,  and  claim  his 
compassion.  She  travelled  two  leagues,  and 
having  presmted  herself  before  him,  accompa- 
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nied  by  many  other  women,  but  not  one  man, 
threw  benelf  at  the  Inca's  feet.  ^  Our  sole 
lord/*  said  she,  ^  b  it  your  intention  to  destroy 
a  province  which  has  been  subdued  by  the  arms 
of  the  emperor  your  father?  Would  you  not 
to-morrow  repent;  you  who  have  so  just  a 
chum  to  your  title  of  Protector  qfthe  Poort — 
If  pardon  cannot  be  granted  to  their  rebellion, 
as  they  have  laid  down  their  arms,  take  com- 
passion on  them :  and  the  reputation  which  the 
descendants  of  the  Sun  justly  enjoy  for  jtheir 
humanity,  will  be  crowned  by  such  rirtuous 
forbearance.  But  if  you  resolve  on  revenge, 
let  me  be  the  first  sacrificed,  that  I  may  not 
fritness  the  ruin  of  my  native  land."*  To  this 
qpeech  the  rest  of  the  women,  bathed  in  afflic- 
tion, added — ^^  Great  Huayna  Capac!  have  pi- 
ty on  us,  on  our  fiEithers,  our  husbands,  our  bro- 
thers, and  our  infai^  children  I"* 

The  Inca  stood  silent;  but,  being  affected 
by  the  tears  of  the  women,  he  approached  Ma- 
macuna,  and  made  her  rise  from  the  ground. 
^  That  to-morrow  I  should  regret  of  an  act  of 
severity  is  certain ;   and  it  is  to  your  prudence 
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that  your  nation  will  owe  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes. Retufn  to  them  with  these  tidings^  and 
if  you  find  that  they  can  be  grateful  for  my 
kindness,  I  raipower  you  to  grant  them,  in  my 
name,  any  other  favor  you  may  think  right. — 
As  a  proof  of  my  sincerity,  you  shall  be  accom- 
panied back  to  your  town  by  four  Incas,  who 
are  your  own  sons,  and  are  my  brothers,  at- 
tended only  by  a  few  officers  proper  to  re- 
establish order,  but  not  by  any  soldiers." 

The  Chachapoyas  were  so  sensibly  aflfeeted 
at  this  unexpected  mercy,  that  they  environed 
the  spot  where  the  emperor  had  received  his 
mother-in-law,  with  a  triple  wall;  the  inner  one 
was  of  beautiful  stone,  the  outer  one  of  brick. 
There  are  fragments  now  visible;  and  these 
walls  would  have  lasted  for  ages,  had  not  Jo- 
reigners,  says  Vega,  demolished  them,  in  hopes 
of  finding  hidden  treasure^. 

The  emperor  now  proceeded  to  the  province 
of  Manta.  The  natives  observed  the  same  cua- 
tmns  as  their  neighbours ;  but,  in  the  capital, 

♦  Vega,  Book  ix.  Ch.  vi,  viL 
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Bfanta,  they  worshipped  an  emmdd  abdut  tht 
size  of  the  ^;g  of  an  ostrich.  The  natives  f^ 
fered  many  things  to  this  deity^  particularly 
smaD  enmralds.  The  priestd  assured  them  ^bei 
the  mother  goddess  receired  her  daughters  with 
delight  *'  They,  however,  kept  these  stones 
for  themselves,  (says  the  ingenuous  Vega),  a 
doctrine  founded  on  their  avarice.''  These 
emeralds  fell  into  the  possession  of  Don  Pedro 
d'Alvarado,  of  the  firther  of  Vega,  and  other% 
who  broke  most  of  them  upon  an  anvil,  deem- 
ing those  which  would  not  bear  the  blow  of 
the  hammer,  to  be  not  genuine.  No  one  ever 
knew  what  became  of  the  large  one.  This 
province  submitted,  and  also  that  of  Caranque, 
inhabited  by  very  brutish  people.  Proceeding 
northward,  the  natives  were  found  to  be  so  sa- 
vage, and  even  so  much  more  brutal  than  the 
preceding,  that  the  Inca  did  not  care  to  waste 
his  time  in  adding  their  country  to  his  em- 
^e. 

After  a  year  passed  in  surveying  the  into- 
vinces  on  his  journey,  the  emperor  arrived  at 
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Cuzco^  to  celebrate  the  Raymi^  or  principal 
feast  of  the  Sun,  which  lasted  nine  days. 

"Wliile  the  emperor  was  for  the  last  time  vi* 
siting  some  of  his  provinces,  he  received  intel- 
ligence that  some  of  the  Caranques,  who  had 
never  with  good  will  submitted  to  the  change 
of  their  religion  and  ancient  customs,  had  re- 
volted and  massacred  their  governors,  offering 
their  heads,  hearts,  and  blood,  to  their  idols; 
and  that  they  had  devoured  the  flesh  of  the 
slain.  The  Inca  was  horror-struck  at  this 
outrage,  and  marched  against  the  rebels.  The 
deputy  who  was  sent  forward  to  demand  an 
explanation,  and  to  offer  pardon,  on  a  suitable 
acknowledgment  of  their  atrocious  conduct^ 
was  glad  to  be  able  to  return  to  the  camp,  he 
had  been  received  in  so  insulting  a  manner.-^ 
The  army  marched  forward,  and  the  Caranques 
defended  the  defiles  and  mountains  in  the  most 
obstinate  manner:  the  slaughter  was  great,  and 
many  prisoners  were  taken,  and  put  to  death, 
as  a  severe  example  to  the  latest  posterity. — 
Thus,  about  twenty  thousand  had  fallen,  and 
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their  bodies  were  thrown  into  a  lake,  which, 
from  that  event,  is  called  Yahuarcochd,  m,  the 
Lake  of  Blood. 

The  emperor  returned  to  Cozco,  deeply 
afflicted  at  the  terrible  necessity  which  had 
constrained  him  to  deviate  from  his  own  natu- 
ral feelings,  and  the  well*known  clemency  of 
4iis  ancestors.  His  majesty,  on  his  late  expe- 
ditions, had  always  been  accompanied  by  Ata- 
hnalpa,  his  son  by  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Quita  This  youth  was  remarkable  for  his 
bravery,  good  sense,  and  fine  person.  He  was 
the  idd  of  hii  &tiier,  who  would  willingly  have 
made  him  sole  heir  of  the  whole  empire.  In 
this  state  of  mind,  the  emperor  sent  for  his 
Intimate  heir,  Huasca  Inca;  and  m  the  pre- 
sence of  his  other  sons,  and  the  great  persons 
of  his  suite,  he  represented  to  Huasca,  that 
he  was  quite  aware  of  his  right,  according  to 
the  laws  of  Mango  Capac,  which  had  hither^ 
to  been  observed,  to  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
and  the  rest  of  the  vast  conquests  which  had 
been  achieved;  but  that  it  would  grieve  him 
not  to  be  able  to  provide  for  his  brother,  whom 
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he  so  tenderly  loved,  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
his  merits:  that  as  Quito  had  belonged  to  Ata- 
hualpa's  grandfather,  and  as  bis  mother  was 
still  living,  he  therefore  wished  that  that  por- 
tion of  the  empire  might  be  settled  on  him  in 
perpetuity,  and  that  this  donation  should  be 
approved  of  by  Huasca.  The  emperor  further 
represented,  that  so  good  a  brother  would  up- 
hold the  power  of  the  empire,  much  more 
effectually  than  if  he  were  left  in  indigence; 
and  thus  the  future  beir  to  the  provinces  de- 
pendant on  Cuzco,  would  be  at  liberty  to  make 
further  conquests  to  add  to  his  already  im- 
mense dominions.  Consent  to  this  arrange- 
ment, said  his  majesty  to  Huasca,  and  my 
wishes  will  be  accomplished;  I  shall  then  re- 
tire contented  from  this  world,  to  repose  in 
the  other,  with  our  father  the  Sun. 

Huasca  replied,  that,  as  he  had  nothing  so 
much  at  heart,  as  to  obey  every  wish  of  the 
king,  his  father,  he  not  only  consented  that 
Atahualpa  should  be  put  in  possession  of  Qui- 
to, but  also  of  any  other  province  in  addition, 
if  it  was  wished  to  increase  that  possession. 
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Huayna  Capac  was  rejoiced  at  this  reply,  and 
Huasca  returned  to  Cazco. 

The  emperor  proceeded  to  Quito,  wishing 
to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  ?rith  his  fiEiYorite 
son,  and  to  secure  that  throne  for  him.  For 
this  purpose  he  removed  some  of  the  turbulent 
and  courageous  people  on  the  neighbouring 
coast,  and  replaced  them  with  others  of  a  more 
pacific  character^. 

When  this  emperor  marched  from  Cuzco  to 
subdue  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  he,  from  the  im- 
pediments caused  by  the  mountainous  nature 
of  the  country,  found  it  an  arduous  task:  but 
on  his  achievement  of  that  conquest,  his  new 
subjects,  to  do  him  honor,  constructed  a  sur- 
prising road  over  the  mountains,  for  a  commo- 
dious  communication  between  those  capii 
It  was  wide,  and  so  even,  that  a  carriage  might 
be  driven  upon  it:  rocks  were  levelled,  and 
of  twenty  toises  in  depth  were  filled  up. 
i  five  hundred  leagues  long;  and  there 
>uildings  and  store  houses  the  whole  of 

•  Vega,  VoLii.  p.  387—408. 
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the  way.  In  many  places  there  were  commo- 
dious platforms;  and  in  others  there  were  stone 
stairs,  in  order  that  the  Inca  might  be  borne 
along  in  his  arm  chair  as  easily  as  possible. 
From  some  of  these  prodigious  heights  the 
emperor  surveyed  with  admiration  and  delight 
the  immense  and  wonderful  surrounding  scene- 
ry, which  presented  to  his  view  regions  of  snow 
on  the  one  side,  and  verdure  on  the  other. 
During  the  wars  with  the  Spaniards,  the  road 
has  been  much  destroyed,  in  order  to  render 
the  passes  as  difficult  as  possible.  "  We  found 
at  heights  surpassing  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe, 
the  magnificent  remains  of  the  road  construct* 
ed  by  the  Incas.  This  causeway,  lined  with 
free-stone,  may  be  compared  with  the  finest 
Roman  roads  I  have  seen  in  Italy,  France,  or 
Spain:  it  keeps  a  straight  direction  for  six  of 
eight  thousand  metres.  We  observed  a  cott- 
tinuation  of  it  again  at  Caxamarca,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  leagues  distant.  The  Peru- 
vians believe  that  it  reached  to  Cuzco.  Near 
the  road  over  the  Asauay,  at  the  height  of 
four  thousand  and  forty-two  metres,  are  the 
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lemaiiis  of  the  palace  of  Tupac  Yupanqui ;  the 
rains  of  which,  called  los  Paredanes,  are  but  of 
gmall  devation**.  On  the  Inca's  second  visit, 
a  road  was  constructed  through  the  flat  coui^ 
try,  marked  out  by  posts,  over  the  sands,  and 
through  the  rallies  levelled  for  that  purpose. 
It  was  planted  with  fruit  trees,  and  walled  in 
some  places;  and  was  forty  feet  in  breadth. 
When  his  majesty  travelled,  these  highways 
were  strewed  with  fragrant  branches  and  flow- 
ers* These  astonishing  labours  were  not  sur- 
passed by  the  most  fiunous  works  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Romansf . 

WhUe  Huayna  Capac  was  reposing  himself 
in  one  of  the  most  magnificent  palaces  in  all 
Peru,  at  Tmmpempa,  a  messenger  brought  in- 
telligaice  tiiat  some  extraordinary  men,  such  as 
they  had  never  before  seen,  had  landed  upon 
some  part  of  the  coast,  from  a  vessel  of  an  un- 
common appearance;  and  that  they  were  mak- 


•  Humboldt*  VoL  i.  p.  841. 
t  Vega,  Book  ix.  Ch.  xii.  xiii. 
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ing  active  enquiries  to  know  the  name  of  the 
country*. 

An  ancient  oracle  having  predicted  the  de- 
struction of  the  empire  by  strangers  of  such 
description,  the  emperor  was  too  much  alarmed 
to  think  of  further  conquests;  and,  to  add  to 
his  uneasiness,  three  years  before  this  event, 
during  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  the  Sun 
at  Cuzco,  a  large  eagle  had  been  pursued  and 
harassed  by  five  or  six  small  falcons,  and  as 
many  water  fowls,  till  they  tore  and  disabled 
him  to  that  degree,  that  he  fell,  as  if  for  suc- 
cour, in  the  great  square  in  the  midst  of  the 
Incas.  They  endeavoured  to  cherish  and 
nourish  the  eagle,  but  he  died  in  a  few  days. 
The  augurs  declared  unanimously,  that  this 
was  a  presage  of  the  ruin  of  the  state,  and  the 
extinction  of  their  religion.  I'his  prodigy  was 
succeeded  by  earthquakes  which  threw  down 
high  mountains ;  tho  sea  left  its  ordinary  bounds, 

•  This  was  Pizarro's  first  visit,  whtn  he  landed  at 
Tumbez,  south  lat,  3°  l^*.  Robertson,  Vol.  iLp.  15G, 
who  dates  this  vbit,  A.  D.  ISSG. 
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and  frightful  eomets  appeared.    A  layca,  or 
magician,  one  day  ran  to  the  emperor  in  teara, 
and  so  out  of  breath  that  he  could  scarcely 
speak,  to  assure  him  that  his  mother,  the  Moon, 
was  surrounded  by  three  circles,  one  of  whidi 
was  the  colour  of  blood,  the  second  of  dark 
green,  and  the  outer  one  appeared  like  smoke; 
and  to  explain  to  him,  that  Pachacamac,  by 
these  signs,  indicated  the  extirpation  of  the 
royal  family,  and  the  ruin  ^of  the  whole  em- 
pire.     Although  Huayna  Capac  was  not  i»> 
sensible  to  these  omens,  he  would  not  show 
a  want  of  fortitude.    ''  Out  of  my  sight!*  said 
he^    "^  thou  hast  dreamed  all  this  nonsense 
about  my  mother,  the  Moon,  I  will  believe  none 
of  you  augurs,  that  the  Sun  will  permit  the 
destruction  of  his  chUdren,  till  Pachacamac 
himself  assures  me  of  it*    The  Inca,  to  pro- 
vide for  misfortunes,  raised  a  fine  army,  con- 
risting  of  the  best  troops  in  the  garrisons  of 
the  empire.    He  ordered  all  the  soothsayers 
in  the  different  provinces  to  consult  the  ora- 
cle of  Rimac,  and  particularly  the  great  Pachar 
camac,  regarding  the  interpretation  of  these 
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commotions  in  the  elements.  Their  replies 
were  ambiguous,  but  nothing  extraordinary 
occurred  before  the  death  of  the  emperor. 

His  majesty,  being  at  Quito,  took  the  pleasure 
of  bathing  in  the  lake;  but  he  had  scarcely 
come  out  of  it,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  shiver- 
fit,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  burning 
fever;  and  he  was  soon  convinced  that  it  would 
prove  mortal.  The  Inca  had  been  extremely 
alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  a  comet  of  a 
green  colour*;  besides  which,  his  house  had 
been  struck  by  lightning.  The  priests,  %he 
philosophers,  and  the  magicians,  (from  their 
intercourse  with  the  devil,  says  Vega),  were 
certain  that  destruction  was  at  hand ;  but  would 
not  alarm  the  public  mind  with  these  direful 
tidings. 

The  Inca  finding  himself  near  his  last  hour, 
commanded  his  family,  and  all  the  great 
officers  of  state,  to  come  into  his  presence. 
"  The  Sun,"  said  he,  "  revealed  to  me  that  I 

*  They  believed  that  comets  foretold  the  death  of 
kings,  and  the  destruction  of  empires. —  Vega,  VoU  i. 
p.  205. 
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should  be  called  from  the  Lake  to  repose  in 
heaven.  After  I  am  dead,  I  desire  that  my 
body  may  be  opened,  as  is  customary;  and 
that  my  heart  and  entrails  may  be  deposited 
in  my  beloved  city  of  Quito*«  My  body  must 
be  transported  to  Cuzco,  and  placed  with  those 
of  my  ancestors*"  Then  addressing  the  royal 
family,  ''  Above  all  other  considerations^"  said 
the  dying  monarch,  ^  regard  the  care  of  Ata- 
hualpa  as  the  most  sacred.  I  leave  him  the 
kingdcmi  of  Quito ;  obey  him  in  all  things,  for 
he  win  command  you  in  nothing  but  what  I 
have  revealed  to  him  by  the  order  of  the  Sun, 
our  fiither." 

Thislncaleft  more  than  two  hundred  sons  and 
daughters :  he  died  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his 
leign,  soon  after  the  strangers  had  been  seenf . 

*  The  Capua  of  tbe  Inca! 

t  Vega,  Book  ix.  Ch,  xiv.  xv.  Vega  gives  long 
extracts  from  Cieza  de  Leon,  and  Gomara,  regarding 
the  great  care,  which,  they  assert,  Huayna  Capac  took 
to  enjoin  obedience  to  the  white  and  bearded  men,  who 
were  destined  to  conquer  the  world.  This  notion  he 
pretends  was  his  own  also ;  and  it  was  inculcated  by 
the  Spaniards. 
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XTII.  HtJAscA*  Inca,  and  his  brother  Ata- 
hualpafj  lived  in  friendship  for  some  time. 
The  south  had  been  subdued;  butHuasca  was 
precluded  from  pursuing  conquests  on  the  north, 
as  he  could  not  pass  through  the  dominions 
of  his  brother;  and  fearing  that  the  kingdom 
of  Quito  might  be  greatly  extended  by  addi- 
tions on  that  side,  he  became  jealous,  and  ap- 
prehensive that  the  separation  of  that  territory 
from  the  throne  of  the  lawful  Inca,  might  lead 
to  his  own  destruction.  Agitated  with  these 
reflections,  and  considering  that  his  assent  to 
his  father's  request  was  rather  a  forced  obedi- 
ence, than  an  act  of  justice,  he  sent  an  ambas- 
sador to  Quito,  to  assure  his  brother  that  he 
would  not  depart  from  his  word;  but  that,  as 
all  conquests  belonged  by  right,  according  to 
the  ordinances  of  Mango  Capac,  the  first  Inca, 
to  the  crown  of  Cuzco,  he  required  that  Ata- 
hualpa  should  render  him  homage  as  his  supe- 


*  So  called  from  the  chain,  his  real  name  was  Inti 
Cusi  Hiialpa,  (the  son  of  Joy). —  f^ega,  ii.  p.  SG7. 

f  Monsieur  Mannontel,  and  others,  spell  this  tuime 
AlabaUba,  Atahba. 
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rioT,  and  that  he  should  not  add  an  inch  of 
land  to  his  kingdom  by  any  future  enterprises. 

Atahualpa  was  not  in  a  condition  to  dispute 
these  points;  he  therefore  received  the  ambas- 
sador with  feigned  respect.  After  three  days, 
he  gave  audience  to  the  ambassador,  and  told 
him,  "  that  he  always  had  considered,  and 
should  continue  to  acknowledge  his  brother  as 
his  liege  sovereign;  and  that,  so  far  was  ho 
from  meditating  ambitious  projects,  he  would 
rather  give  back  his  kingdom  and  retire  to 
Cuzco,  and  live  like  the  rest  of  the  royal  fami- 
ly, than  give  the  least  displeasure  to  his  brother, 
the  Inca." 

A  courier  was  sent  to  the  capital  with  this 
intelligence,  which  gave  great  satisfaction  to 
Iluasca;  who  replied  that  he  would  confirm 
his  father's  gift,  on  his  brother's  appearance  at 
Cuzco  to  make  oath  of  his  fidelity.  Atahualpa 
expressed  himself  happy  to  receive  the  Inca'8<  i 
commands:  and  to  render  the  solemnity  of  the  ' 
funeral  rites,  which  he  owed  to  their  parent,. 
as  honourable  as  possible,  while  he  was  at  the 
capital,  he  requested  permission  that  the  prin- 
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dpal  perBons  of  his  kingdom  and  establishment 
might  accompany  him,  for  the  purpose,  at  the 
same  time,  of  swearing  obedience  to  their  sole 
lord.  Both  parties  were  pleased  with  this 
state  of  things:  the  emperor  believing  in  the 
sincerity  of  his  brother;  and  Atahualpa  at 
finding  that  there  was  no  suspicion  regarding 
his  good  faith.  Orders  were  sent  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  Quito  to  prepare  for  this  expedition ; 
and  secret  communications  were  made  to  the 
officers,  to  select  the  best  soldiers,  and  to  arm 
them  secretly:  but  that  they  should  set  out  for 
Cnzco  in  <^mpanics  of  about  six  hundred, 
dressed  as  citizens,  and  that  each  corps  should 
precede  the  other  by  about  three  leagues. 
Thus  thirty  thousand  departed  from  the  king- 
dom of  Quito.  Huasca  had  given  directions 
that  his  brother's  subjects  should  be  amply 
provided  on  the  road  with  food  and  accommo- 
dation. The  Inca's  governors  of  the  provinces 
were  astonished  at  this  unnecessary  number  of 
people  proceeding  to  Cuzco:  and  it  was  not 
till  the  troops  had  arrived  within  one  hundred 
leagues  of  the  capital,  that  these  alarms  had 
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been  conveyed  to  Hnasca.  The  Inca»  thnft 
suddenly  ronsed  from  his  false  confidence,  di»* 
patched  conriers  m  all  directions  to  snininon 
the  cuicaa  and  oflBcers  of  the  provinces  to 
march  instantly  to  Cnaco,  with  all  the  troopa 
they  could  collect;  but  these  parts  of  the  em* 
pire  haying  been  long  in  a  state  of  security, 
they  could  not  raise  more  than  about  thiiiy 
thousand,  and  those  undisciplined,  with  which 
they  hastened  by  forced  marches  towards  the 
capital.  The  general  of  the  army  of  Quito 
was  acquainted  with  the  unprepared  condition 
of  Cnaoo,  and  pushed  on  with  twenty  thousand- 
troops  to  the  river  Apurimac*  They  crossed 
without  any  opposition;  and  now  declared 
openly  against  the  Inca.  The  main  body 
mardiedin  battle  array,  with  their  enrigns  dis^ 
played,  until  the  rest  of  the  troops  overtook 
them,  and  then  the  whole  army  arrived  at 
the  hin  of  Yillacunca,  six  leagues  from  the 
capitaL 

Atahualpa,  relying  on  the  skill  and  eiqMM 
rience  of  his  general  and  his  soldiers,  remained 
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on  the  frcmtier  of  hiB  kingdom,  till  he  should 

know  the  effect  of  the  first  conflict. 

Iluasca,  with  all  his  relations,  and  about  ten 
thousand  troops,  left  the  city  to  join  the  corps 
which  was  on  the  west  side  of  it,  and  there  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  succours  which  he  ex- 
pected. The  commander  of  the  army  of  Qui- 
to instantly  moved  forward;  and  in  the  plain, 
which  is  two  or  three  leagues  from  Cuzco,  on 
the  west  side,  the  two  parties,  without  any 
parley  or  explanation,  fought  desperately  for  a 
whole  day;  and  numbers  were  slain  on  each 
side.  The  superior  valour  and  experience  of 
the  troops  of  Atahualpa,  gave  them  the  victo- 
ry; and  Huasca  fled,  with  the  remains  of  his 
adherents,  amounting  to  nearly  ten  thousand 
men.  The  conqueror  pursued  them  so  closely, 
that  the  emperor  was  seized ;  his  troops  were 
resolved  not  to  survive  their  unfortunate  so- 
vereign ;  and  the  whole  of  them  fell  either  by 
the  sword  of  the  enemy,  or  by  their  own  hands ; 
but  the  curacas  and  officers  voluntarily  submit- 
ted, or  were  captured  with  the  emperor. 
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Four  of  the  most  trast-worthy  capteioi, 
with  scmie  of  the  most  tried  and  fSattthful  of 
the  MU&sn,  were  phtced  over  this  important 
prisoner;  and  they  were  relieved  every  hour.*?- 
This  intdDigence  was  industriously  spread 
through  the  provinces,  and  na  more  troops 
arrived^. 

XIY.  Atahualpa  was  now  master  of  the  em* 
pire.  By  the  fundamental  bws  of  the  state#  jk> 
one  oonld  succeed  to  the  throne  except  tme 
of  the  sons  of  the  emperor  by  his  kurfvl.  wife, 
who  was  always  his  own  legitimate  siatat: 
and  in  de&nlt  of  such  issn^  the  nearest  4a? 
scendant  in  that  fine  could  alone  be  conaideaad 
as  legitimise.  Nor  could  any  conquest  what- 
ever bedienated  from  the  crown.  Such  wew 
the  iiislitates  of  Mango,  the  founder.  Thus 
Atahnalpa,  whose  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
tiie  late  kiiq^of  Quito,  could  not  lawfullji  ei- 
ther suoeeed  to  the  sceptre  of  Cuaco,  or  ret«ti 
that  irf  his  late  grand&ther.    These  considet- 

*  Vega,  Book  ix«  Ch.  xxxii.  to  xxxv. 
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ations,  and  beiDg  also  aware  of  the  veneration 
of  the  Indians  for  their  Tncas,  and  for  their 
laws,  prevented  Atahualpa  from  approaching 
Cuzco  nearer  than  Xauxa,  which  is  eighty 
leagues  distant.  While  musing  on  his  victory, 
his  prisoner,  and  his  own  danger,  his  ambition 
urged  him  to  form  the  dreadful  resolution  to 
extirpate  all  the  descendants  of  Mango  Capac, 
including  even  those  that  were  not  legitimate, 
that  no  one  should  he  left  in  existence  who 
could  dispute  his  title  or  follow  his  own  ex- 
ample. 

Under  the  specious  pretext  of  restoring  the 
emperor;  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  govern- 
ors, and  great  officers  in  the  provinces,  were 
invited  to  repair  to  Cuzco.  Some,  either  from 
sickness,  age,  or  suspicion,  did  not  set  out  on 
this  journey;  but  all  those  who  arrived,  were 
beheaded,  hanged,  or  drowned. 

Although  Haasca  was  mortally  hated  by 
the  usurper,  he  spared  the  life  of  his  prisoner; 
that,  in  ease  of  any  desperate  revolt,  he  might 
retain  the  power  of  appeasing  it,  by  offering  to 
restore  their  emperor.     But  a  worse  fate  than 
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d^ath  awaited  the  nrfsenble  monarch.  Not 
only  were  his  relartions  massacred  in  his  pre^ 
sence,  btft  the  nobles,  and  other  prisoners  of 
consideration,  who  had  been  captured  ^tt9ik 
their  sovereign,  were  manacled  and  driven  otft 
into  the  plain  of  Sacsahuana;  where,  beii^ 
ranged  In  two  lines,  the  fallen  Tnca,  with  hb 
hands  tied  behind  his  back,  a  cord  round  hia 
nedc,  and  bis  sacred  person  covered  with  mnd^ 
was  led  between  the  ranks  of  his  deareM 
friends  and  fellowHinflfer»s.  Cnt  to  the  sotil 
by  this  affecting  sight;  and  uttering  cries  df 
despair,  dMy  all  prostmted  themselves  as  their 
adored  sovereign  passed  through  the  tines  i 
and  in  this  state  they  were  mercilessly  butcher^ 
ed  ¥rith  hatdiets  and  clubs^. 

The  aitnx^us  Atahualpa  was  not  yet  taHs^ 
fied  with  the  numerous  victinn  already  sacri*' 
ficed  to  his  ambition;  but  he  became  jealoiit 
even  of  the  female  branches,  who  were  every 


• 


•  y^p,  B.  ix.  Ch.  xxxn.  How  like  tfan  eoilchM^' 
was  that  of  Aurungzebe  to  his  elder  brother  Daral 
The  similarity  is  very  striking. — See  Dow's  History, 
Vol.  w.  p.  309— 315. 
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where  sought  out,  down  to  the  age  of  infancy, 
and  were  put  to  torture  and  death,  by  every 
invention  of  cruelty,  at  Yakuarpampa,  or  the 
Field  of  Blood,  (so  called  from  a  former  event), 
until,  in  the  space  of  two  years  and  a  half,  few 
of  that  very  numerous  race  remained  alive, 
and  none  above  the  age  of  eleven  years. 

"  Among  these,"  says  Vega,  "  my  mother 
and  uncle,  niece  and  nephew  of  Huayna  Capac, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  numbered:  and 
from  this  uncle  did  I  receive  these  and  other 
particulars  which  follow*." 

The  hatred  of  Atahualpa  extended  to  the 
Inca's  household  officers;  the  ushers  of  the 
chambers,  the  keepers  of  the  jewels,  the  but- 
lers in  the  palaces,  and  even  their  relations,  es- 
caped not  his  murderous  pursuit.  In  some 
towns  every  fifth,  in  others  every  tenth  inhabi- 
tant were  massacred.  Towns  were  reduced  to 
ashes.  Sixty  thousand  men  in  the  province  of  the 
Canarins,  were  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword, 
notwithstanding  that  the  women  and  children, 

*  Vega,  Vol.ii.  p-ISl. 
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with  palm  branches  in  their  hands^  interceded 
for  pity*. 

Pizarro^  in  the  year  1526,  had  landed  at 
Tumbez^  and  the  Spaniards  for  the  first  time 
feasted  their  eyes  with  the  fine  temples,  the 
gold,  silver,  opulence,  and  civilization  of  the 
Peruvians.  They  beheld  a  country  well  peo- 
pled, cultivated  with  industry,  the  natives  de- 
cently clothed,  and  possessed  of  ingenuity  so 
fiur  surpassing  any  others  in  the  new  woridt 
that  they  had  tame  domestic  animals. — (Lb-^ 
mas). 

Pizarro  sailed  to  Spain  with  these  extraoidi* 
nary  tidings;  and,  returning,  he  invaded  Pen.- 
In  February,  1531,  he  landed  in  the  bay  of  St 
Matthew,  with  a  hundred  and  forty-four  la- 
fimtry,  and  thirty-six  cavalry,  and  was  rdi^ 
forced  with  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  under 
Benalcazar  and  Soto,  during  the  civil  commo* 
tions  between  Huasca  and  his  brotherf  , 

He  proceeded  southward;  when  Huaaes 
sent  a  messenger  to  solicit  his  aid  agaiMt 

^  Vega,  Book  ix.  Ch.  xxxix. 
t  Roberteon,  B.  vi. 
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the  usurper.  The  invader,  perceiving  the 
advantages  he  might  derive  from  these  dis- 
sentions,  pushed  on  towards  Caxamalca,  a 
march  of  twelve  days,  where  Atahualpa  was 
encamped,  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops. 
Pizarro  pretended  that  he  was  an  ambassador 
from  a  powerful  monarch,  and  that  he  came  to 
enlighten  the  Peruvians  with  a  knowledge  of 
truth,  and  to  lead  them  to  happiness;  he  there- 
fore offered  his  aid  to  Atahualpa,  against  those 
enemies  who  disputed  his  title  to  the  throne. 
The  Inca's  fears  were  removed,  he  professed 
friendship  for  these  mysterious  strangers,  and 
sent  them  presents  of  great  value. 

When  Pizarro  had  posted  himself  securely  in 
the  palace  or  temple  ofCaxamulca,  lie  dispatch- 
ed his  brother  Ferdinand,  and  Hernando  Soto,  to 
tbecampof  Atahualpa,  which  was  at  thedistance 
of  a  league :  they  were  received  with  cordial 
friendsliip.  They  were  astonished  at  the  or- 
der of  the  court,  and  the  reverence  paid  to  the 
Inca.  Their  senses  were  dazzled  by  the  rich 
ornaments  of  dress,  the  vessels  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  the  number  of  other  ornaments  of 
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every  kind,  daring  the  repast ;  all  made  ci  these 
precious  mrtals. 

Pizarro  inrited  the  Inca  to  pay  him  a  visit. 
Atahualpa  prepared  himself  to  appear  with 
magnificence  on  so  interesting  an  occasion.  He 
arrived,  sitting  on  a  throne,  which  was  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  his  principal  attendants  r 
his  dress  being  adorned  with  precious  stones, 
and  plates  of  gold,  and  plumes  of  various  co- 
lours. He  was  preceded  by  four  hundred 
guards,  and  was  attended  by  singers  and.dan- 
cers,  and  mwe  than  thirty  thousand  men. 

When  the  Inca  was  near.  Father  Vincent 
Yalvarde  advanced  with  a  crucifix  and  a  bre- 
viary: he  explained  the  doctrine  of  the  crea- 
tion»  the  fiUl  of  Adam,  the  crucifixioii,  and  re- 
surrectiim;  the  appointment  of  St  Peter,  and 
the  transmission  of  his  power  to  the  popes, 
who  had  made  a  donation  of  the  new  wwld  to 
die  king  of  Castile.  He  therrfore  required 
Atahualpa  to  embrace  the  Christian  fiuth,  and 
submit  to  the  king. 

These  mysteries  were  badly  interpreted,  and 
were  inconq>rehensible  to  the  Inca,  who  was 
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indignant :  he  asked  where  these  things  had 
been  learned  ?    ''  In  this  book^"*  said  Yalveide. 
The  Inca  opened  the  volume,  and  put  it  to  his 
ear.    "  It  is  silent,*"  said  he,  '^  it  tells  me  no^ 
thing  f  and  threw  it  with  disdain  to  the  ground.^ 
The  enraged  monk  ran  to  his  companioa»^ 
*'  To  arms,  Christians,  to  armsl  avenge  tlmr 
insult  on  those  impious  dogs."    The  martial 
music  struck  up,  the  cannons  and  muskets  were 
fired,  the  horse  sallied  out  to  the  charge,  and 
the  infantry  rushed  on  sword  in  hand.    Pusar- 
ro  dragged  the  Inca  to  the  ground;  and  ths' 
carnage  did  not  cease  till  the  close  of  day>^ 
The   Peruvians,  confounded    and   dismayed, 
made  no    resistance.      Four  thousand    were 
killed,  and  no  Spaniard  was  even  wounded  by 
them. 

The  plunder  was  immense;  and  Piaourfo 
professed  kindness  and  respect  for  the  miser-*, 
able  Inca*.    The  tragedy  was  eventuaUy  ended 

^  Pizarro  accepted,  as  a  ransom  for  the  Inca*8  liber- 
ty, to  be  paid  in  three  months,  as  much  gold  and 
silver  as  would  fill  a  room  twenty-five  feet  long,  and 
fifteen  feet  wide,  and  as  high  as  a  line  which  Soto 
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by  Atahtialpa  being  induced,  for  his  own  pre- 
servation^ to  order  Huasca  to  be  put  to  death: 
after  whieh  he  himself  was  forced  to  submit  to 
a  mock  trial,  and  was  condemned  to  be  burnt; 
but,  on  a  prcHnise  of  mitigation  if  he  would 
embrace  the  Christian  fiuth,  he  cmisented,  and 
instead  of  being  consumed  in  the  flames,  was 
strangled  at  the  stake,  (in  1533). 

Several  of  the  Spaniards,  retaining  schbo 
tincture  of  Castilian  honor  and  generosity, 
protested  against  these  imjMOUs  and  inhuman 
proceedings,  so  dishonorable  to  their  coun- 
try^, 

flcmtehed  updo  the  wall  with  his  sword.  It  was  fitted 
m  two  moDlhs  and  a  half,  and  amounted  to  four  nnl« 

Bon,  rik  hmidied  thousand  ducats. Gamara  m  At- 

€ka$9  VoL  ▼•  p»  990. 

^  Ninons  of  die  perpetrators  of  this  infamous  act 
died  a  natural  death.^ — Purckas^  FoL  ▼•  p.  990.  The 
Reader's  feelings  are  in  some  measure  reHeved  by  the 
atrocity  of  Atahualpa*s  character.  But  this  is  no  jus- 
tification of  the  Spaniards;  and  bad  as  that  character 
imdoubtedly  was,  it  has  perhaps  been  exaggerated  by 
YegAf  both  to  indulge  his  own  just  antipathy,  and  also 
to  soften  the  humane  reader's  indignation  at  the  cruel- 
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Hzarro*  invetted  a  wn  of  Atahualpa  #itb 
the  ois^pis  of  royadty;  and  the  people  of  Cmi* 
CO  acldiowledged  Mango  Capac,  a  brother  of 


tl^i^'  of  his  tfew  rehttioi!id  and  associates.  The  writer  who 
haft  most  iiidtilged  his  eloquence  upon  this  subjecl  i9 
Marmontd,  in  fab  bislorical  romancei  caHed   "  Lei 

^  During  the  imprisonment  of  Atahualpai  he  h^ 
attached  hhnself  to  Perdinmui  Hzarro,  and  to  Hemaindo 
Soto:  whO|  being  persons  of  birth  and  education^  be- 
haved with  decency  and  attention  to  the  captive  mo- 
harch.  Soothed  with  this  respect^  he  was  deB^^tted 
with  theipr  society ;  but  was  always  overawed  and  uaeam 
in  the  presence  of  the  governor.  Among  all  the  £urp- 
pean  arts,  reading  and  writing  were  those  which  Atahur 
alpa  most  admired;  nor  did  he  feel  sure  whether  they 
were  a  natural  gift^  or  an  acquired  tadent*  To  deter- 
mine thill,  he  desired  a  soldier  to  write  the  name  of 
GM  ell  his  thumb  naili  He  was  amased,  on  shetring 
it  to  various  Spaniards,  at  their  giving  him  the  same  aH- 
swer«  When  he  saw  Pizarroi  he  prestoted  his  HaH  to 
Um:  the  governor  lAraaconfiised,  and  blushed;  hecbdfl 
notieadi  From  that  moment  the  Inca  concdvvd  t 
mean  opinion  of  him»  and  had  not  the  address  to  oofr- 
oeal  itu  TUs  was  supposed  to  have  hastened  his  hitk 
Pisarro  waa  the  natural  son  of  aii  cAcer  by  a  low  wo» 
nmny  and  was  to  nc^lected^  that  h^  had  been  A  awiBH^ 
heti^^Robertmrn,  Vol.  n.  pp.  148,  IS3. 
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HvmBCB,  M  Inisa;  but  all  was  now  collfiMidn, 
and  the  power  of  those  monarchs  was  at  an 
end*. 

Mango,  'after  besieging  Cnzco  with  an  im- 
mense number  of  his  subjects,  and  l^  his  bo- 
roic  efforts  endaqgering  the  Spanish  power,  re- 
tired to  the  mountains,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
diodinliOS. 


^  It  is.  an  extraordinary  coincidence,  that  the  heroic 
Babei^y'thelbst  Mogul  emperor  of  Hindoostan,  mounted 
the  throne  two  years  after  the  dettruotion  of  the  kitigs 
of  M^co,  and  only  one  year  before  Pizarro  discovered 
PerUi  in  ISX,  as  if  to  continue  that  illustrious  race. — 
Hie  Mbgds  may,  with  peculiar  propriety,  exclaim: 

*'  Sie  irMiit  ghria  mmdir 

.  It  is  imp<issible  fiir  e<mq[uera¥$  to  satisfy  Ae  huBmie 
Sd^linfpi  of  t|i#  moralist  i  but,  since  mankind  sore  aU  am* 
bitious  of  power,  when  in  their  reach,  what  nation  has 
subdued  a  rich  and  immense  empire  with  so  fiaw  ex* 
cesses,  as  the  British  in  Hindoostan.  And  where  iM 
monarchs  who,  in  their  fiillen  greatness,  have  been 
treated  with  more  humanity,  or  supplied  more  mumfir 
cendy  inth  the  means  of  personal  comfortt  And  It 
■ay  jusdy  be  asked,  what  conquered  people  hai«  bestt 
governed  with  laws  so  well  and  somUdly  admimstered  t 
Those  Moguls,  who  are  conversant  with  their  own  early 
history,  most  acquiesce  in  these  truths. 

K2 
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Satri  Tupac,  thc^  last  prince,  resigned  tlm 
sovereignty  to  Philip  II.,  leaving  only  one 
daughter,  who  married  Onez  de  Loyola,  fk 
Spanish  knight,  from  whom  are  descended  the 
marquisses  of  Onepisa  and  Alcanises. 


Thus  ended  the  empire  of  the  Peruvian  moh 
narchs.  Garcillasso  de  la  Vega,  the  historiaOj 
was  bom  in  the  year  1541,  (eight  years  after 
the  death  of  Atahualpa),  while  his  fiftther  waa 

governor  of  Cuaco.  ..  m- 

^*  When  my  mother,"  says  he,  "  resided  M 
Cuzoo,  where  she  was  bom,  the  few  of  oinr  xi^ 
lations  who  had  escaped  from  the  tyranny:  of 
Atahualpa,  came  to  visit  her  almost  evofg 
week.  Thenr  chief  pleasure  was  to  convopsp 
on  the  majesty  and  greatness  of  the  empni^ 
the  origin  of  their  kings,  their  noble  actioiw^ 
their  excellent  govemment  both  in  peace  and 
in  war ;  and  the  wise  laws  which  they  had  ear 
tablished  for  the  good  of  their  people.  On 
these  topics  they  would  dwell  with  delight — 
Bat  when  they  spoke  of  the  present  state  of 
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iflWre/  tiM  fietta  of  their  good  moBarchs,  the 
massacreB,  tlie  deBoktioii  of  the  esi|nre^  and 
the  otiier  ^b  which  had  been  brought  on  bf 
the  goftmnent  of  Atahnalpa^  theii  eyes  weie 
suffused  with  tears.  When  I  was  about  aeyefti 
teen  years  of  age,  I  often  listened  to  these  con- 
versations with  rapture.  One  day,  when  my 
oBda  was  qpeakang  on  these  subjects,  I  said  to 
him '  ineat  how  can  all  these  things  be  known^ 
when  you  have  no  books?  The  Spaniards 
wilte  dvwb  eivery  thing,  and  therefinre  ave  wdl 
acquainted  with  what  has  lu^pened  in  the 
wortd^'te^dl  ages.'  The  Inoa  was  extremely 
pleased  Ht  my  question.  ^  My  nephew/ said  he( 
^'  I  shaK^^mideavoQr  to  satisfy,  your  cuiiosityi 
ttd  beg  you  to  retain,  in  your  Jkorl,  what  J 
ihalt  nlafe  to  you/  He  then  described  the 
SttVBgo  and  uncidtivated  state  of  the  original 

.  ^  ^ Omr jhther, tiie Sun; ccmtinued he,  '(for 
BO  one  Iwt  those  bom  of  the  royal  stock  dan 
ftonouBcethat  sacred  name),  seeing  this  misoD^ 
able  state  of  things,  sent  from  heaven  a  son 
and  daugliter,  to  instruct  the  rude  inhabitants 
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in  the  fcsiowledge  and  adoratioa  of  bim,  as  tbdr 
god.  These  divine  children  taught  them  aU 
the  arts  of  civilized  life,  to  build  towns,  to  feed 
flocks, and  cultivatecorn, fruits, and  flowers*.'" 
(The  rest  of  this  relation  is  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding account  of  the  first  loca). 

These  princes  are  described  by  their  descend- 
ant, and  by  all  other  historians,  as  the  most 
gentle,  beneficent,  liberal,  just,  and  useful,  thiit 
have  ever  governed  any  country.  They  were 
beloved,  and  rather  adored  as  divinities,  than 
obeyed  as  masters. 

"  Several  of  the  young  princes  escaped  the 
fury  of  Atahualpa :  one  named  Paulu,  who  was 
grown  up  at  the  time  of  the  troubles,  was  the 
son  of  Huayna  Capac:  and  there  was  another* 
who  was  then  quite  young,  and  whose  name 
was  Titu:  they  were  both  baptized.  The  sob 
of  Paulu  was  my  school  fellow ;  he  was  callei 
Don  Charles  Inca>  and  married  a  Spanish  lady, 
by  whom  he  had  Don  Melchior  Charles  Inca» 
who  came  to  Spain  in  1602,  to  receive  the  r^ 

— .^.^  .*  GarctUaaso, Uook i.  Chap.xvi, 
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ivirds  iieimd  been  pronfted  far  tlie  aerviott  of 
his  firtber  in  the  conquest  of  Peru;  he  remiiM 
it  VaHadoliili  and  whaterer  tecompenee  may 
be  awaidedt  it  can  soaredy  be  cquiTalent  rto 
faia  gmat  DleIit8^  One  of  the  daug^nteva  of 
Tittt,  named  Donna  Beatrix  Coya,  waa  mas- 
Jiid  ta  Blartin  Mnstinciay  who  had  been  dam- 
■iinniy  general  in  Pent  fisr  Cauurles  V.  and 
4luBy  had  aevmal  aona. 

^  My  %ym  mother  was  nieoe  of  the  great 
Siaayna  Capac,  being  the  dangiitev  of  one  of 
Ua  legitimate  brothers.  I  hare  known  a  gfeat 
mnQber  ^  other  Incaa  and  PaOaa  deaoended 
ft«tt4he  aaaM  great  monarch.  I  also  knew  a 
sen  and  two  danghters  irf  king  Atabuaipa.*^ 
9EI*  Matqafe  Sen  Franda  Pisarro  had  a  sea 
by  one -of '  Aox  daiigfatms^  whose  name  was 
Pomi^  AngeliiiAy  tiiat  son  waa  my  school* 
feDow  and  rivals  when  we  mete  aboni  eight 
years  of  age. 

^  The  aon  of  Atahualpa  waa  wdl  made  apd 
?ery  handsofme^  as  the  Incas  ai»d  PaUas  usual* 

*  This  is  nty-nkie  yearn  after  the  eonqves^! 
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ly  were.     He  died  just  before  I  set  out  for 
Spain. 

"  I  received  a  letter,  dated  in  1603,  from  Pe- 
ru, relating  to  me  the  miserable  state  of  the  re- 
maining descendants  of  the  Incas;  but  thejr 
felt  confident  in  his  majesty's  bounty.  Th^ 
sent  authentic  testimonies  of  their  genealogy, 
and,  for  their  better  elucidation,  they  were  ac- 
companied with  incontestable  demonstration  of 
the  truth  of  their  descent.  Their  genealogical 
tree  was  painted  upon  an  ell  and  a  half  of  CM- 
nese  white  taffeta,  upon  which  the  Incas  axe 
represented,  in  the  antique  stile,  at  half  length, 
with  their  head-dress,  ear-pendants,  and  a  pai^ 
tisan  in  the  hand,  in  lieu  of  a  sceptre.  The  letr 
ter  which  the  princes  sent  to  me,  is  subscribe^ 
by  eleven  of  them,  each  having  signed  for  bis 
own  genealogy,  with  his  baptismal  name,  and 
that  of  his  predecessors*. 


' '  •  It  must  be  from  this  document,  that  the  portraits 
given  in  this  volume  are  derived.  They  are  copied 
from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1751  and  1752, 
and  were  procured  from  a  Spanish  publication,  two  or 
three  years  before  that  dale.      They  arc  accompanied, 


OkWJ]  RiamBrRAMSFERlBDlTOriVAIN.     ,|^ 

""  With  respect  to  Don  Melc^or  Qmtffi 
Inca,  descended  from  Huayna  Capac,  Ua  ofn- 
jesty^  in  1604,  granted  him  a  pensiim  in  per- 
petnity^  irfaeren  thousand  five  hundred  diicat^; 
he  asked  abo  for  snffident  funds  to  bring,  owwr 
his  wife  and  all  her  estabtishment:  he  wip 
moreover  made  a  knight  of  St  James^  and  m 
appointment  in  die  kfaig's  household  was  pa^ir 
inised'him,  on  condition  that  all  his  x^^hta  # 
GujBco,  derived  from  his  grand&ther  and  fiarthflff 
Adtddlie  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Bpain,  m^ 
that%^#tfidd  nev^r  return  to  Amerieaft^"  ..jm 

Thuiltmds  the  history  of  die  Incaa.../i>j*^^»i 


in  that  excellent  magazinei  with  a  short  epitdne 
fives  of  Ihelneas.-  .'!/■'-;>! 

Ch.  xL  1  .    ,   . 

•   '^""'*  •    •  ■'/-...       mt 
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198     .     joosBBEaosfPimmeAs. 


Cotpiet^  the  ImUu^ 

.  ^'  In  thejrew  l58O,iii!tli0>OHaeof  thelicm* 
tiate,  Paul  Ondegardo,  I  ttw  five  ho^es  of  ;tiie 
Incaa^  thrae  men  and  two  womeii.  Thef  had, 
till  now,  lioen  concealed  from  the  Spaoianda* 
llh»  first,  waa  tbat  of  the  kmg  Y jrwocha»  wIiq^ 
by  fattanowrwhite.hair,  a|^;>eared  to  Jbave  bean 
meaj  aged.  The  Aext  ww  hit  nephew^vtht 
gnat  Tupac  Ynpanqui;  and  the  tbini  yn» 
Huayna  Giqiac  The  iouri^  was  SffAina  Avoh 
tUs  Queen  itof  Viracoolia»  and  ike  either  wasrthe 
body  of  Coya  Mama  Oello,  mother  of  Huayna 
Ci^pac. 

These  corpses  were  so  perfed;^  that  not/ii 
hair  off  the  head^  or  of  an  eyebrow,  was  want- 
ing.  They  were  in  such  dresses  as  they  wove 
when  living,  without  any  other  mark  of  royalty 
than  the  Llautu  on  the  head.  They  were 
seated  in  the  manner  of  Indians,  with  the 
hands  across  upon  the  breast,  and  their  eyes 
towards  the  earth.  They  were  in  such  good 
preservation,  that  they  appeared  almost  as  if 


vkrB.^     .'aaBPcamaimiQTUsaL  lio 


•4  I  I  It  •  ■ 


alive:  IratUie  art  by  which  they  weie 
is  lott  I  topched  one  ef  the  fingers  of  Huayda 
Cq^ac,  and  found  it  as  hard  as  wood  I  am 
of  opkDOB  that  ihe  bodies  had  been  dried  by 
eMpomue  to  the  air^  in  the  same  manner  is 
nsat  is  prepated;  and  which,  without  apf 
etiMr  {irooeas»  has  always  been  used  /or  the 
provisioning  of  the  troops,  as  it  will  keep  gMd 
far  Any:  lengA  eC  tune*.  The  bodiea  wars'  so 
li|^t>  that  the  suMdlest  Indian  could  esny  ene 
en  Ina  ishoidderfor  In  his  arms,  when  heww 
mqnasd'to  do  so,  ia  order  to  satisfy  tiie  curib- 
sily  of  ar  Spanish  Cavalierf-.     They  ^loirerad 


f      o 


^  The  mmdh  practised  in  Aas.    ^  The  Bfongoti 
sad  ^dw  T/lttM  diry  atttorte  of  fledbihy  d^s^ 
8QO,  whidi  entirely  prevents  their  perishing :  thus  ^d 
fowl  arelLept  from  one  year  to  another.** — M.  de 
Jimige,*Melt$  TVmeh,  p.  400.  890.  BdM.  1806.      * 

t  li^F^rislbeBr  stretch  aad  dr^the  dead  bodiea  of 
thehr  kings  and  noblemeni  laying  the  same  upon  a 
frame  6f  wood,  like  a  hurdle  or  gridironi  with  a  gen- 
da  Are  naderthmav  thttsgmduaHyconsimdttg  diefleih 
and  lr4Mwmincr  the  skin  and  bones  entire.  Xhev  hoBour 
them  for  their  household  and  familiar  gods. — Peter 
Martyr^  Counsellor  to  the  king  of  Spain,  to  Lodovic, 
42mdimal^Jrratfom.    Hakhufi.VoLm. p.40\. 


CHARACTER  OF  THE  INCAS.         {Ch.II. 


i 


them  with  a  white  cloth,  as  they  passed  through 
the  streets,  where  the  people  fell  on  their 
knees  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  Even  the 
Spaniards  took  off  their  hats  in  consequence  of 
their  having  borne  tlie  title  of  kings;  which 
gave  the  Indians  extreme  delight." — Garalias- 
so  tie  la  Vega,  Book  v.  Chap.  xxix.  Book  iii. 
Chnp.  XX. 

The  character  of  the  Incas  seems  to  have 
been,  in  most  instances,  precisely  that  of  the 
Mongols:  just  and  generous  in  peace;  resolute 
and  severe  in  war.  The  mild  genius  of  Kublai, 
acquired  by  his  residence  in  China,  was  very 
different  from  the  tremendous  cruelty  of  his 
grandfather  Genghis  Khan,  and  the  Incas  were 
not  ferocious  and  exterminating  like  Genghis. 

"  The  Peruvians,  says  Vega,  (B.vii.  Ch.  ii.) 
had  such  extraordinary  respect  and  affection 
for  their  Incas,  that  there  is  no  instance  of  per- 
sonal treason  to  their  prince.  The  Incas  have 
the  high  merit  of  never  permitting  their  subjects  ■ 
to  be  oppressed  by  the  governors,  some  of  whom 
were  sovereigns,  some  subalterns. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  people,  that  drunk- 


cft  jsr.]:       lumncEL  sbvebb  law&  ]4t 

emiesB  ww  scarcely  ever  known;  and  no  ant 
dturst  take  a  single  measure  of  maize  from  hia 
neighbonf.''  Adultery ,  theft,  sedition^  and  mur«< 
der,  wens  punished  with  death^. — (  Vega,  Book, 

VI.  Ck  XUL)  ;  i 

Hunting,  the  use  of  arms,  and  invindUa 
courage^  were  the  accomplishments  which  dis- 
tinguished a  Mongol,  even  of  the  highest  rank^ 
in  those  dqrs;  and  the  Incas  were,  in  this  re- 
specty  like  the  subjects  of  Genghis.  It  is  pnH 
bable  that  the  sons  by  the  concubines  of  Kubft 
lai,  a&i  who  were  always  employed  in  tba 
amy,  did  not  recetve  an  education  equal  U^ 
the  legitimate  branches,  who  were  intmstedl 
with  goyemments  as  Viceroys.  ''  Although 
the  user  of  letters  was  not  introduced  in  thft 
empir0  o£  the  Ineas,  those  sovereigns,  never- 
theless^, were  remarkable  for  their  extreme 
goodiiSense  and  quickness  of  mind/* — Vegaig 

f^  William  Jones,  Discourse  Y.»  says, " 


*  These  same  erimefl  were  pttnished  with  deatfi  by 
Geagbii  Kbsn*9  hw9.—Fetis  de  la  Crow,  p.  76. 


112         STRICT  REGARD  FOR  TRUTH.        [Ch.n. 

are  assured  by  the  learned  author  of  the  Dabis- 
tan,  that  the  Tartars  under  Genghis  and  his 
descendants  were  lovers  of  truth ;  and  would 
not  even  preserve  their  lives  by  a  violation  of 
it."  The  same  honourable  feeling  existed  un- 
der the  government  of  the  Incas. 

"  When  a  curaca  was  brought  before  the 
Spanish  judge  at  Cuzco,  he  was  presented 
with  a  cross,  that  he  might  swear  to  the  truth. 
The  Indian  replied,  that  he  did  not  imagine 
that  he  had  been  baptized,  to  swear  like  the 
Christians.  The  judge  then  desired  him  to 
swear  by  his  own  gods,  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
and  by  the  Inca.  You  are  mistaken,  said  he, 
if  you  think  that  I  will  profane  those  sacred 
names ;  they  are  never  to  be  mentioned  but  in 
adoration.  You  ought  to  be  contented  with 
my  word ;  but,  if  you  are  not,  I  will  swear  by 
the  earth,  and  wish  it  may  open  and  engulph 
mc,  if  I  do  not  tell  the  truth.  The  judge  said 
he  would  be  content  if  the  curaca  would  re- 
ply to  the  questions  put  to  him.— But  that 
will  not  satisfy  »te,  said  the  Indian,  I  will 
relate  to  you  all  I  know  regarding  those  mur* 
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ders.** — Vega,  Book  ii.  CA.iii.  TheMexiamM 
aUo  had  a  serupulaui  regard/or  truth. — dam- 
gero,  i.  829. 

.  Tli0idiiiiiig  hour  of  tbelneas  and  their  Mb- 
JMts  was  brtweea  ei^t  and  nine  ui  the  monif 
iog.  The  supper  was  a  li^t  meal  taken  be* 
fine  dark.  These  were  their  <mly  repasts; 
durfaig  wUeh  they  did  not  drink;  but  after 
supper  the  rich  passed  the  nst  of  the  evening 
ia  thai  iadtdgence;  the  people  of  low  cobiU^ 
tion^.eTen  if  persons  of  .psoperty/  were  of  tee 
anurieioaeA  diaracter  to  incur  that  ezpensew-^ 
V^a/iLJi. 

When  an  inferior  female  visited  a  Palla  or 
hdy  of  tiqral  rsce^  she  requested  permission  to 
haveaome  work  to  perform  during  the  visits 
tha^  she  mg^  thus  show  her  humility.  The 
PaUa»  to  do  her  guest  honour,  supplied  her 
with  some  of  her  own,  or  her  daughter's  work; 
not  to  level  her  with  the  domestics*.  These 
muke  of  respect  on  the  one  hand,  and  con- 
descensioii  on  the  other,  prevailed  throu^  all 
ranks,  from  the  Inca,  down  to  the  rustic.*-- 
Vegay  Book  iv.  Ch.  adv. 


><  Wi«r  Msp^et  to  «lNi  fanAgnflge  of  KeHi^Aeie 
nwi  g^eraliir  emiit  bngp^^ 
^tflBch  kfl  t^HkHdmoi  eul^jwt  to  tirin  Jilcflii 
#^  4riilig«d  to  learn:  but  iKe  hu*Kt Omai^ 
selves  spoke  a  "Umguagd  4^1k^^tim\  .wkkb^ 
ttepeopte  were  fiet  pormiMied  to  ]aamb&auae 
it  was  esteemed  diyiae.  Tki^  iatt'M^fua  wom 
dM^ily^^iost  soon  irfter^  Iha  co^toife^i^r.  the 
Sfianiaidst.  The  Mongol  fiir  WtUiam^ 
cOikjhctmeiB,  had  not  the  art  of  writing,  when 
Gtetig^is  first  arose  to&m^|.  The  Ineaa  had 
no  written  character,  but  nsed  knots  cdled 
guipos,  and  therefore  the  language  which  was 
s^ken  by  themselves,  will  perhaps  never  agahi 


*  Hie  reader  will  find  in  Ch.  III.  that  Mango  and 
his  wife  had  Mongol  names. 

t  Garcillasso  de  la  Vega,  Vol  ii.  p.  150.  Pinfcertoh 
Geog.  Vol,  ii.  p.  684,  says — "  The  language  was  caOed 
the  Quichua,  and  is  studied  by  tJ^f  Spanish  clergy ^ 
for  the  purposes  of  conversion." 

X  Discourse  V. 


Ck.ff.-]       NUMEROUS  MONGOL  WORDS. 


be  known.  "  In  eigfaty-three  Americsn  hm- 
gua^s,  examined  by  Messrs.  Barton  and  Vater, 
a  hundred  and  seventy  words  have  be«n  found, 
the  roots  of  which  appear  to  be  the  same.  Of 
these,  a  hundred  and  two  resemble  the  Mon- 
gt^.Mantcfaou,  Tungouse,  and  Samoyede;  and 
sixty-eight,  the  Tschoud,  Biscayan,  Coptic,  and 
Congo."—Numboldt,  Vol.  j.  p.  19. 

The  variety  of  languages  in  Peru  was  very 
great —  Vega,  Ko/.ii.  p.  150*. 

"  According  to  Clavigero,  the  Mexican 
tongue  wants  the  consonants  b,  t,/,  g,  r,  and  t, 
in  which  respect  oWy,  though  unobserved  by 
that  author,  it  strictly  coincides  with  the  Peru- 
i«nrf ,  except  that  the  latter,  instead  of  the  t ,  is 


(it..".la  N«w  Spain,  except  about  Mexico,  every  ten 
or  twelve  leagues,  they  have  a  contrary  speech. — Hack- 
luyt,Vol.m.p.4G0. 

■f  If  thta  observation  be  true,  it  is  not  an  indifferent 
proof  of  Tartary  having,  from  the  earliest  ages,  been 
the  country  which  has  supplied  those  two  empires  with 
their  population.  The  sinularity  in  the  persons  of  al- 
most all  the  Indian  Americans,  is  another  strong  rea- 
«on  for  that  supposition. 


I 


146  QUIPOS.  ARITHMETIC.  [CA.//. 


said  to  waot  the  »,  a  merd  difiorence  of  * 
ciation.  The  wild  enthusiasm  of  Clavigero 
pompai^  the  Mexican  with  the  Latin  and 
Greek;  though,  aa  like  as  he  to  Herodotus. 
Some  of  their  words  are  of  sixteen  syllables.—' 
Pinfrerton,  Vol.  ii.  p.  605.  8ome  authors  have 
strangely  asserted,  that  the  Americans  could 
not  count  above  three.  The  word  Justice,  in 
the  Mexican  tongue,  is,  Tlamelakuacachicakiia- 
Uzili.' — See,  on  this  subject,  Clavigero,ii.  398. 


;.  Quipos. — Arithmetic. 

-  At  the  conquest  by  the  Spaniards,  the  Pern* 
vians  made  no  use  of  any  kind  of  character  or 
writing:  their  registers  and  accounts  were  kept 
by  strings,  with  knots  upon  them  of  different 
CQlours ;  yellow  to  represent  gold,  red  for  sf^ 
diers,  white  for  silver;  blue, green,  &c.  Acos* 
ta  saw  a  woman  with  a  handful  of  these  stringy 
which  she  said  contained  a  general  confession 
of  her  life.    They  had  officers,  called  qmpo' 


1 


i 


dfor.'i         cif  nmn  jMTAKiPAN.  ^ 


^.  k-.  I  J  t  t 


cMMyAf jr  wiM  irei«  y^ivtrwB  and 

In  tlie  general  wreck,  at  the  Spanish  con- 
quest, the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  quipos  wils 
lost,  and  no  informallGfft  has  been  deriyed  from 
themf. 

JBkAnr*  Hie  ititrddiiecion  U  Merogffphfcal 
pacing,  tli«  natioiii  of  the  inAe  at  Mexico 
laade  use  of  these  qiiipoi^  and  thejirefowd 
mM^'iSI»  CmmHoM;  atoo  among  the  CM^ 
ime,  tn  the  seventh  century;  at  abma  wMek 
period  they  were  also  superseded  m  tie  tale  ^ 
Mexieo,6yhier^fypkies.  According  to  the  tra- 
dHJons  collected  at  Liean,  the  andeni  capital 
of"  the  Hngdottf  &t  Qv&io,  the  qiripes  wera 
know*  lb  the  PtatutyB,  long  before  tiiey  wete 
giAd<ieAb]rMhncoCiipttc|.  ^  Thmy  kmm  mk)f^ 
iket  AmmI  of  quipos,  with  grains  of  nudse,  wMi 
which  they  will  cast  hard  accounts,  such  as 


»  AoMlftinPHrehai,  VoLii].p.lOM. 

t  Robertaon,  Vol.  ii.  p.  305. 

X  Humboldt,yoL  i.  p.  168.  The  reader^  who  is  eu- 
fiMi  on  «hli  tfiAgect,  m  refisrred  to  Vega,  Beokvi. 
Chap*  iriM* 

L2 


CITY  OF  CUZCO. 


iCh.lI, 


imght  trouble  a  good  arithmetician  in  the  di- 
viBions*. — Purchas,  Vol.  v.  p.  935. 


I  Cvxeo, 

1,.,Ik  all  the  dwninionB  of  the  Incas,  Cuzco 
was  the  only  place  that  had  the  appearance,  or 
was  entitled  to  the  name,  of  a  city;  a  circum- 
stance which  suggests  the  idea  of  a  society  in 
the  first  stages  of  its  transition  from  barbarism 
to  civilization-t*. 

"  Cuzco  was  founded  by  the  first  Inca,  and 
was  divided  into  high  and  low  Cuzco.  Those 
people  whom  Mango  Capac  had  brought  with 
him,  were  to  reside  in  high  Cuzco,  and  those, 
who  had  accoTitpanied  his  queen,  were  to  people 
the  lower  towuj.    The  object  of  this  arrange- 

•  The  last  is  probably  tlie  exact  Swan-pan,  stfll  used 
by  the  Chinese,  with  which — "  they  can  cast  up  the 
most  considerable  sums  faster  than  Europeans." — Du 
Halde,Vol.u.pA26. 

t  Robertson,  Vol.  ii.  p.  322. 

X  It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  appearance  at  the 
lake,  was  a  concerted  plan  between  the  Inca  and  some 


CA.//.]  WIDE  STREETS.  SQUARES. 

ment  was  to  leave  to  posterity  a  knowledge 
that  the  king  had  gathered  together  one  part 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  queen  the  other;  in 
all  other  respects,  they  were  equally  under  the 
paternal  care  of  the  Inca. 

The  first  houses  were  built  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  Sacsahuamam.  Mango's  successors  con- 
structed the  high  fortress  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
or  mountain ;  which  the  Spaniards  demolished. 
Mango's  palace  stood  in  the  quarter  called  Col- 
campata.  "  I  remember,"  says  Vega,  A.D. 
1550,  "  to  have  seen  near  it,  a  kind  of  spacious 
hall,  in  which  the  principal  fetes  were  so- 
lemnized when  they  fell  on  rainy  days.  When 
I  left  Cozco,  this  was  the  only  building  which 
was  entire ;  there  being  nothing  but  the  ruins 
of  the  palace.  The  city  was  divided  into  four 
quarters,  like  the  empire,  for  the  residence  of 
the  inhabitants  from  each  government.  The 
streets  were  wide,  and  the  squares  very  large. 

of  his  people,  who  arrived  with  him. — Supposing 
him  a  son  of  Kublai,  his  attendnnts  would  of  course 
acknowledge  and  obey  him  as  a  child  of  the  Sun. 


150  TEMPLE  OF  THE  SUN.  [CA.//. 

TIm  governors  had  each  htB  own  hotH,  in 
which  be  resided  while  at  court;  and  thus, 
Cuzco  was  a  kind  of  epitome  of  the  empire, 
every  nation  being  distinguished  by  some  mark 
or  ornament  on  the  head,  and  dressed  in  the 
mode  of  their  own  country.     Just  beyond  the  _ 
quarter  called  Purmtchupan,  or  Uoo's  tail,  there  ' 
is  a  very  large  street,  now  called  St.  AuguBtin'Bj'* 
which  extends  north  and  south,  from  the  houses '" 
of  the  first  Inca,  to  the  Place  Rimac-pampa.— ^ 
Many  noble  Spaniards,  in  my  time,  lived  in  this 
division;  among  the  rest,  Jean  de  Sallas,  the'* 
Inquisitor-general. 

The  space  named  Caricancha,  which  mean^'' 
of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  is  where  the  templd  * 
of  the  Sun  is  situated;  it  is  called  Yntipampa^^ 
or  Place  of  tfw  Sun*.  '  W 

The  temple  was  founded  by  Mango  Capaeji* 
but  its  chief  glory  belongs  to  Inca  Yupanqui^ 
who  endowed  it  with  riches  and  splendour 


*  The  most  splendid  temple  was  in  an  inland  in  Uksi 
Titiaca,  wliere  Mango  first  appeared.  All  the  richni 
of  the  temple  were  thrown  into  the  lake  on  the  Spaniab. 
invasion. — Pinkerton,  Geog.  Vol,  ii.  p.  G68.  ■  < 


CA.//.]         SPLENDID  GOLDEN  IMAGE. 

pwMi^  himuuL  beUeC  What  we  e^  the  altar, 
was  on  the  east  side  of  the  temple.  Tbe  roof 
was  of  strong  vrood,  and  was  covered  with 
thatch.  The  four  walls  of  the  temple  vrtrt 
corend  over  with  plates  of  gokl.  On  the 
great  altar  stood  a  representation  of  the  Son, 
in  doubly  thick  gold,  and  richly  set  with  jewels. 
The  visage  was  round,  environed  with  rays 
and  flames,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  usually 
seen  painted.  It  was  so  immensely  large,  that 
it  reached  almost  from  one  side  of  the  temple 
to  Uie  other.  It  was  made  thus  grand  and 
resplendent,  because  the  Indians  had  no  other 
idoL  It  waa  so  placed,  that  the  Sun,  on  rising, 
cast  Ha  beeasia  upon  it;  which  were  reflected 
with  such  refu^euce,  that  it  seemed  to  be  an- 
other Sub.  At  the  sides  of  this  image  were 
Che  bodiea  of  the  deceased  emperors,  ranged 
accorduig  to  then:  antiquity;  and  so  perfectly 
embalmed  and  preserved,  that  they  speared 
as  if  alive.  They  were  seated  upon  thrones 
of  gold,  nliicfa  were  placed  upon  tables  of 
the  some  metal.  The  visages  of  the  Incas 
were  us  if  looking  wi  the  §oor  of  titc  tcmpte; 
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^'irtth  the  exception  of  Huayna  Capac,  the  most 

adored  of  all  the  children  of  the  Sun ;  who,  for 
his  eminent  virtues,  even  from  his  infancjr, 
was  distinguished  by  being  seated  directly  op- 
posite the  glorious  star.  When  the  Spaniards 
took  Cuzco,  the  bodies  of  the  Incas  were  care- 
fully concealed. 

;.  I    This  image  of  the  Sun  fell  by  lot  to  a  Cas- 

lltilian  gentleman,  named  Maneco  Serra  de  Le- 
quicano,  who  was  living  when  Vega  left  Peru, 
He  was  very  fond  of  play,  and  lost  this  grand 
prize  in  one  night.  His  father  was  president,' 
and  seeing  how  much  his  son  was  given  to 
gambling,  he  appointed  him  in  the  magistracy; 
which  entirely  reformed  him,  and  he  was  struclc 
with  remorse  at  his  former  conduct:  a  proof 
that  idleness  leads  to  vice,  occupation  to  virtue.  ' 
There  were  mauy  doors  to  the  temple,  aS 
of  which  were  plated  with  gold :  and  the  four; 
walls,  the  whole  way  round,  were  crowned  with' 

a  rich  golden  garland,  more  than  an  ell  in  width. 

Round  the  temple  there  were  five  square< 
pavilions,  whose  tops  were  in   the   form   oC 

pyramids.    One  of  them  was  ornamented  with 
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giire  of  the  mooD,  with  a  fenude  risige,  as 
the  sister  and  wife  of  the  Stm.  All  the  decor- 
ations were  of  silver.  The  bodies  of  the  de- 
ceased empresses  were  ranged  like  those  of 
the  Incas:  the  mother  of  Huajna  Capac  be- 
ing placed  opposite  the  moon's  image. 

The  next  pavilion  was  also  decorated  with 
silver.  It  was  dedicated  to  Venus,  and  the 
Pleiades,  with  the  other  stars*,  which  wore  all 
represented  on  the  ceiling,  and  were  consider- 
ed as  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  moon,  not 
being  visible  during  the  day.  Another  pavil- 
ion was  consecrated  to  thunder,  lightning,  and 
thunder-bolts,  which  were  considered  as  ser- 
vants of  the  Sun,  and  therefore  the  ornaments 
were  all  of  gold.  The  fourth  was  dedicated  to 
the  rain-bow,  as  emanating  from  the  Sun. 
The  fifth  was  lined  entirely  with  gold,  and  was 
for  the  use  of  the  royal  high  priest  of  sacri- 
fices; and  in  which  all  the  deliberations  con- 


*  The  Mexicans  had  temples  dedicated  to  the  Sun, 
Moon,  Venut,  and  other  planett  and  </«».— £langen)> 
Vol.  i.  ass,  268.  .  -aji,j  .x^  uiij     _-Lii.iii.iYf; 
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ceniiqg  the  temple^  were  held.  In  Cxato, 
near  the  Bobools  wUeh  had  been  founded  by 
Inca  Roca,  waa  tl^e  brick  palace  of  the  Inca 
Padi»  Cutec;  it  was  00  beantifQl  and  fanrge 
tktt  it  conld  not  be  beheld  without  ad]mnti(HL 
Som^  of  the  doora  led  to  the  tiehocds,  where  the 
Incas  listened  to  the  debates  of  the  philoso- 
phers; and  80iMtimes>  themselTes,  explainid 
the  laws  and  ordmanees^.'' 

*  Vega  B.  L  Ch.  xvi.  B.  iiL  Ch.  zxi.  B.  vii.  Ch. 
viu.— xu.  Acosfa^  B.  v.  Ch.  xiT. '  Jo^  Sffis^  wlio 
ima  miA  «»  itichaid  HMrkini,  in  IBM,  4tB$am 
CwKpo»  th^  as  beiag  wilkout  a,  wsH^  a^  as  ^^gci^M 
Bristol.  Lima,  which  was  founded  by  Pizarro.  in 
15S5,  under  the  name  of  Ciudad  de  Ids  Reyes,  is  de-' 
sciibeAbf  Efib,  in  iBBSy  as  befejf  ncailji  atf>Ugf  ar 
L9nrcU(^  ^ff^i^  the  ,walk»  the  hovses  bwlt  o^lof^^^^  ^ 

near  a  hundred  thousand  negroes  in  it. Purchas, 

ydtv.  p.  918.  £veft  Che  iaard slate  wJtfe  ilbi  inown'tii^ 
tlia€i^pte4£th^la(3M.t^)r4jgii^j^^  ..-.\\\\\ 
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VhgmM  dedicMted  to  tha  Sim, 


•         :ti. 


IhQwm^  tlMtte  WW  «  qoarter  called  4cflfli* 
kmh  cr  UaaB%M  Um  Btan,  near  the  temple  ot 
the  Sm^  whew  the  coarent  of  St.  DoviiQie 
nowftaafls. 

The  virgins  woieciMiMOf  when  under  e^gjhl 
years  of  age^  fpr  the  lieanty  of  their  prnwis^ 
and  the  lespectahility  of  their  birth.  Those 
for  the  sfarvice  of  C«sco  were  always  ^  the 
roya)  Idood;  and  there  were  more  than  fifteen 
hundred^  the  niimber  not  being  limited.  Sone 
pejrfoipied  the  office  of  abbesseij^  others  wereipn 
Tcanesses  of  the  noviUatest*  and  instructed  them 
in  diviBe  worship;  besides  whidi  they  taught 
them  to  i^in,  to  weaye^  and  to  sew:  they  used 
for  peedhsj  tl^  long  thorns  found  upon  a  thi^ 
tie  which  grows  among  the  rocks^.  Others 
attended  to  the  household  affiiiis. 

*  So  expert  were  the  Indians  in  mending  holes  in 
their  garmentSi  that  the  part  could  afterwards  scarcely 
be  seeDi  however  large.  They  used  hdif  a  gourd  as  a 
frame  for  their  work.^ yeg9,Vel.lp.^S7.    Their 
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''''  Neither  men  nor  women  were  permitted  to 
enter  the  great  enclosure,  where  the  virgins 
lived.  The  emperor  was  the  only  exception; 
but  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  his  privilege, 
that  DO  other  person  might  hazard  the  attempt 
to  break  the  law.  The  Coya,  or  empress,  and 
her  daughters,  were  therefore  the  only  beings 
who  ever  entered  the  Acllahaa. 

leading  to  this  building  was  a  long  gallery, 
wide  enough  for  two  persons  to  walk  abreast, 
and  chambers  on  the  right  and  left  for  five  hun- 
dred virgins,  who  were  in  the  service  of  the 
establishment,  but  were  not  required  to  he  of  j 
royat  blood;    and  the  last  door,  at  the  boti .{ 
torn,  led  into  the  apartment  of  the   vir^na 
of  the  Sun.     There  was  a  principal  door,  whiclif  j 
was  never  opened  except  to  receive  her  majesty,' 
or  the  virgins  of  the  Sun  on  their  admission.    '' 

The  finest  dresses  of  the  Inca  and  his  Coya,'  1 
besides  those  used  in  the  sacrifices  to  the  Sun, 
were  made  here  by  the  chief  virgins.    They  al- 


woollei)  cloths  were  fine,  well  made,  and  died  of  vaitouju  J 
colourii,  like  those  of  Flanders. — pA21. 


i 
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SO  made  the  square  puKses,  whidi  the  enqfMan 
wear,  to  hold  the  CQca  (coca)  leavea;  m^iidk 
when  dried,  are  much  esteemed.  .  A  persm 
chewing  these  is  so  strengtfienedt,  that  he  ca» 
go  a  whole  day  without  food.  The.toee  la 
about  the  siie  of  a  vine,  with  few  hraiiciies»  and 
many-  leaves,  which  are  as  broad  as  the  thumH 
half  its  length,  and  esttremely  thin*.  So  s^ 
cred'  were  all  those  things  which  were  made 
by  the  hands  of  the  Virgins  of  Cuzco,  that  they 
could  only  be  given  to,  or  be  worn  by,  the  d^ 
scendanta  of  the  Sun. 

AH  thf  household  vessels,  even  the  oail> 
dnms,  vases,  &c.  were  made  of  gold  and  sihrer  t 
and  they  had  a  garden,  in  which  the  :trees# 
flanta,  £k>wers,  herbs,  birds  and  other  animahiw 
were  aU^corioudy  made,  after  nafcuwi  nf  those 
precioat  metals. 

Ifit  happened  that  a  virgin  oCthe  Sim  broAce 
%r.aa«nd>irow>  the  Jaw  was,-  that  aha.  shoidcb 
be  hnried  aUvef,  and  thai  her  gaHant^thUh^w^ 


*  Vega.  Vol.  i.  pp.  890. 8S2-3SS^VoL  ii.  p.  Sll. 
t  Thv  was  alM  tb.  piinHhment  «t  Rone. 


.  ^.  ^f. 
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all  his  relations  and  domestics,  and  all  the  in^ 
habitants  of  the  town  where  he  livedo  should 
be  hanged,  and  the  town  be  razed,  its  site 
strewed  with  salt,  and  remain  for  ever  a  desert, 
and  be  accarsed. 

In  other  parts  of  the  empire,  beauty  was  a 
sufficient  qualification  for  the  virgins  of  tiie 
temples,  f^mn  these  the  Incas  made  ch6ice 
of  those  whom  they  esteemed  the  handsomest, 
to  be  their  mistresses. 

In  ease  of  adnlterj,  the  same  rigorous  law 
applied  to  these,  as  to  the  royal  virgins  of  the 
Sun:  but  so  great  a  crime  has  never  been 
known  to  have  been  committed;  it  was  too 
certain,  that  the  laws  of  the  Incas  would  be 
executed. 

On  a  report  that  an  Indian  had  dishonored 
Atahualpa,  by  a  criminal  intercourse  with  coie 
of  bis  mistresses,  that  Inca,  wha  was  then  in 
prison,  declared  to  Pisam^  that  he  felt  this  oui^ 
rage  mere  keenly  than  hia  confiiieniient»  er  evt 
death  itself  ^ 


1  1  ■ 


•  Vega,  Book  h.  Ch.  Hi.  iv. 
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Some  ZotM  qftiie  Imcw. 

When  a  cnnca,  or  other  perwii  revolted,  or 
oommitted  any  crime  which  merited  deaih,  par^ 
dpn  was  never  granted. 

The  property  of  a  crmdnal  was  never  con- 
fiscated, nor  did  his  family  suffer  in  any  man- 
Qtr  for  his  &nlts. 

When  a  judge  passes  a  sentence  according 
to  the  ordinances  of  the  Incas,  with  the  appro^ 
kation  of  their  council,  he  must  see  it  executed 
ia  five  days,  under  pain  of  death;  no  appeal 
Mng  permitted. 

Should  any  case  of  extraordinary  atrocity 
happen,  it  viust  be  tried  by  the  judge  of  the 
capital  town  in  the  province* 

Each  moon,  returns  are  to  be  made  by  each 
jiadge  to  tlie^me  who  is  his  immadiate  supe* 
fior,  and  so  on,  tin  they  reach  one  ef  the  vice<^ 
rays  of  the  fb«r  divisions  of  the  empire:  thus 
every  one  will  be  excited  to  the  &ithful  dis<- 
charge  of  his  duty.    These  returns  are  sart  to 
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the  Inca  and  his  council,  in  the  most  correct 
manner,  by  means  of  the  quipos. 

Should  disputes  arise  respecting  the  bound- 
ary of  a  province,  or  a  kingdom,  a  royal  prince 
is  deputed  to  decide  it  with  justice;  but  if  the  { 
case  be  a  very  difficult  one,  judgment  must  be 
suspended  till  the  Inca  himself  passes  that  way* 
—  Vega,Sookii.  C:&.  xiii, 

"  The  laws  of  the  Incas,  derived  solely  from 
the  light  of  reason,  were  so  just,  that  they 
equalled  or  surpassed  those  of  Japan,  China, 
or  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  were  learned 
in  science  and  literature.  The  certainty  that 
the  law  would  be  executed,  rendered  crimes  so 
uncommon,  that  a  year  has  passed  without  K 
capital  punishment  being  inflicted  throughout 
the  whole  empire." —  Vega,  Vol.  i.  p.  165. 

The  poor  who  were  blind,  dumb,  maimed^ 
aged,  or  diseased,  were  fed  and  clothed  out  of 
the  public  magazines;  and  to  enable  them  to 
forget  their  sufferings,  they  were  permitted, 
occasionally  to  be  present  at  public  festivi- 
ties. 

Not  any  of  these,  nor  even  children  after 


Si 
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ire  yean  of  age,  were  pennitted  io  be  idle,  but 
were  required  to  be  kept  in  employment  suita- 
ble to  tfceir  poweia. 

Tlie  temples  and  prirate  dwellings  weren- 
sited  by  persons  appointed  to  that  duty,  !to  see 
that  housdiold  arrangements,  cleanliness^  attd 
the  pn^er  instruction  of  children,  weie  attend* 
ed  to:  praises  or  stripes  were  awaided noeofd- 

By  this  industry,  ibod,  and  other  necessaries 
of  life,  w»e  always  found  in  the  greatest  abon* 
dance.  But  these  laws  and  customs  are  gone 
by,  and  It  may  be  said,  that  the  nativea  are 
^giAi'in  a  barbaiious  oonditunL— F€gf«^  Bee*  v; 
Ckjd.  I 

The  e^|fath  law  required,  that  the  jo^fi^  rat- 
ed vers,  and  accomptants,  should  meet  snnnal 
ly  in  tliecipital  of  each  province;  and,  in  the 
pvesenoe  of  the  viceroy  and  the  cmncai,  arrange 
the  tribtttes,  making  deductions  inr^  jonrnies 
attd  otimr  services  performed  for  the  slate. 

The  stmes  in  the  magasines  were  aocumldy 
xi^glstered;  food,  clothing,  arms,  gold,  silvw. 
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copper,  and  jewels,  always  belonging  to  the 
emperor. 

By  the  ninth  law,  jewels,  gold,  colours  for 
dying,  feathers,  and  other  precious  conunodi- 
ties,  were  to  be  presented  annually  to  the  Inc^ 
by  the  curacas;  and  when  a  certain  portion 
was  selected  for  the  royal  establishment,  the 
remains  were  distributed  among  the  donors; 
who  could  not  make  use  of  such  articles,  with- 
out the  permission  of  his  majesty,  though  their 
own  territories  produced  them. 

Some  paid  tribute  by  labour,  in  the  con- 
itructing  and  paving  of  roads,  the  building  or 
repairing  the  temples  of  the  Sun,  palaces  and 
magazines.  The  canals,  bridges,  and  roada, 
were  repaired  annually.  So  numerous  was  the 
population,  that  these  tasks  were  not  heavy; 
and  so  good  were  the  laws,  that  they  were  con- 
firmed by  the  king  of  Spain. 

The  tribute  to  the  Inca  was  so  trifling,  that 
many  Indians  did  not  pay  more  than  the  value 
of  four  reals. 

Princes,  priests,  military  officers,  goverBont, 


dkirj     DBHRBUTtoN  or  LAfiMm.        ies 

fldUiefff  far  servidd,  nd  ail  nietf  uhdeir  t#enty- 
frre;  o#  abore  fifty  years  of  ^,  were  exempt; 
andnftkif  the  female  sei. 

Tfartebocrr  bf  the  hstidtf,  or  tii<»  duties  of  of- 
fice} eMM  Mvef  Be  (MiminiitiM  fi>r  tfflnrte, 
howertirffigU  tlie  ntnk  of  any  tSMt  imd  ettt^h 
individiial  was  confined  to  hfs  oWlt  pMkltiklt 
iMie  t>r  fontoit^  eteept  Ihf  cdftftating '  {he 
Iwd^oraArvingmtftearmy;  whidlitVref dthii- 
montoratt.  l¥Mi^  io  the  Inen  irere  to' cote* 
sist  of  the  productions  of  the  priMmfi  qf  tJik 
ccMrwwcfn 

Gold,  silver,  and  copper,  were  to  be  served 
out  to  the  artisan^in  ifaosli  metAls;  wool  and 
cotton,  to  the  weaves;  colours,  to  the  painter, 
koj  *  tnffoe  auhidis'  labodr  iir  tliMfe  <&lbg8 
W0f  Mqntted  by  hit,  Butmorfe^  ndght  Sulili^ 
piedi'sidlie  deducted  frdjiti  the  folhMMg  fekt. 
Durfaig  this  labour,  they  \Mt  fiu{i|Aled  #)Ch 
fi)lod  ind"doibiii^i'  and'  medicfaie^  by  thd^iStaCo^ 


^  Hib  ammgement  was  not  so  complete  as  is  here  in- 
iSHMedu-^ee  AeoHa  ta  Purchase  Tol  <  p.  9Si5.  ito- 
berimm,  VoLvu  f.dSei. 
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as  were  their  families  also,  who  were  pemrit^ 
ted  to  assist  them.  Thus,  their  annual  tasl^ 
by  the  help  of  the  whole  family,  might  be  exe* 
cuted  in  a  week  or  two,  and  they  were  dis- 
charged for  that  year.  This  latter  arrangei 
ment  was  extremely  pleasing  to  the  Indians. — ' 
Vega,  Book  v.  Ch.  xv.  xvi.  '' 

Old  people,  who  were  maintained  at  tht 
public  expense,  were  employed  to  drive  away 
the  birds  from  the  fields  that  were  sown.-*- 
VoLilp,l39.  • 


Extent  of  the  Entire. 


* 


When  the  Spaniards  arrived,  the  empire  wal' 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  rivet  Ancasmayu, 
between  Quito  and  Pasto;  on  the  south  by  thf'^ 
river  Mauli,  which  runs  to  about  lat.  40°;  dft 
the  east  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  covered  witjp* 
snow,  which  reaches  from  Santa  Martha  to  tb9' 
Straits  of  Magellan;  and  on  the  west  by  thii 
sea.  The  breadth  is  from  seventy  to  a  huar 
dred  and  twenty  leagues;  its  length  one  thon^ 


(1Mb]    DnwmmwBOBfmirmB.       im 

mmmI  iluree  haadred  leaguei^^- Fujg^  Bookk 


BmraOm  ^tU  Empire  ^Oe  Ineoi. 


No  two  authors  agree  on  this  pdat:  GanA- 
kflBo  de  la  V^^a^  and  others^  are  n^er  oertain 
it  to  tbe  duration  of  the  reigna  of  the  monarcha; 
and  Ycga  letma  atwaya  indined  to  make  thoai 
appear  as  long  as  glorious:  his  oonjectura  fa 
four  hundred  years,  but  he  does  not  mention 
to  what  period  he  calculates. — See  Vega,  B.  ii. 
Ch.l 

The  compiler  of  the  article  ^^  Peru,''  in  Rees's 


^  VthA  lengtfi,  allowing  forty  degrees,  makes  only 
ei{^  hottdivd  geographieal  leagues;  therefore,  Vega 
must  be  8iq>po8ed  to  make  his  estimates  by  the  trayel- 
ling  roads.  Acoeta  says,  the  empire  was  one  thousand 
^tiro  htmdred  leagues  in  length. — Purckatf  VoL  r. 
fwSSa.  Rdbertaoii,  Vol.  ii.  p.  16S,  aaya,  tbe  eea-ooaal 
of  the  endpire  extended  above  one  thousand  five  hun^r 
red  idles;  but  the  limit  of  the  empire  m  Chili,  is  not 
«xaaly  described. 


■ ,  I  •  . .» • 
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Cyclopaedia)  calculating  the  duration  of  each 
reign  at  twenty  years,  makes  it  tliree  hundred 
years  for  fifteen  Incas;  but  as  Urco,  who  is 
named  as  reigning  eleven  days  during  the  civil 
war,  L3  included;  and  as  Huasca  and  Atahual- 
pa,  who  contested  the  supreme  power,  are 
reckoned  as  two  reigns,  the  duration  accord- 
ing to  that  computation  was  two  hundred  and 
sixty  years  only. 

"  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
Peruvian  chronology  is  not  only  obscure,  bnt 
repugnant  to  conclusions  deduced  from  tbe 
most  accurate  and  extensive  observations,  con-  - 
corning  the  time  that  elapses  during  each  reign 
in  any  given  succession  of  princes.  The  me- 
dium has  been  found  not  to  exceed  twenty 
years.  According  to  Acosta  and  Garcillasso 
de  la  Vega,  Huayna  Capac,  who  died  about  the 
year  1527,  was  the  twelfth  Inca.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  Peruvian  monarchy  ought  not  to 
have  been  reckoned  above  two  hundred  and 
forty  years ;  but  they  affirm  that  it  had  sub- 
sisted four  hundred  years.  By  this  account, 
each  reign  is  extended  at  a  medium  to  thirty- 
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three  yean  instead  of  twenty,  which  is  thtf 
number  ascertained  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  ob* 
serrations ;  but  so  imperfect  were  the  Pemvi^ 
an  traditions,  that  though  the  total  is  boldly 
marked,  the  number  of  years  in  each  reign  ia 
unknown*." 

If  we  adopt  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  opinion,  as 
the  most  probable  calculation,  it  agrees  rery 
exactly  with  the  Chinese  history,  which  dates 
tiie  invasion  of  Japan  in  1283.  The  Japanese 
annab  agvee  with  those  of  China.  Fiom  that 
year  to  the  death  of  Atahualpa,  in  1538,  is  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years;  which,  as  &r  as  the 
chrondogy  is  of  importance  to  confirm  the 
identity  of  the  Mongols  and  the  Incas,  is  very 
wnarkahly  satisfiu^ry. 

•  4 

^  BobertsoDf  VoL  vL  nole  Ix. 
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identity  of  the  Mofigols  and  Incas  of  Peru. 

MangoCapac. Persons  and^Dress. 

Insignia  of  the  Sun  ^  Lion. B^ligipn : 

Pacha  Comae. Solemn  Festival  of  the 

Sun.-- Hunting  Circles. Army  and 

Arms. — -^Agriculture.-^^'-^ArchiteciuFe^ 
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MangoCapac. 

JLn  the  present  investigation^  the  name  of  the 
mysterious  descendant  of  the  Sun  and  Mooiiy 
who  became  the  first  Inca^  is  of  considerable 
importance.  By  Sir  William  Temple  the  name 
is  always  spelt  Mango^.  It  is  thus  spelt  by 
Ulloa,  VoL  ii.  p.  105:  and  by  Acosta,  in  Pur- 
ehaSy  y  oL  v.  p.  98 1.    Robertson  and  many  other 


•  See  his  Works,  Vol.  ui.  p.  337. 
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historians  spell  this  name  Mtmeo.    Grarcillasso 

de  la  y^;a  says^  that  it  is  a  word  for  which 

there  is  not  any  meaning  in  the  language  of 

Pern;  this  is  remarkable,  as  the  names  of  the 

Incaa  had  a  signification^  in  the  Pemrian 

ionguef. 

•  « 

♦  Vega,  Vol  L  p.  70,97. 
V  t  Mai^  it  a  Blimgol  name.  Mango  was  grandaon 
of  Goigfais  Khan,  and  brother  of  Kublai :  and  his  name 
lkdici88peItbyDaHalde,Vol.H.  p.SSl;byMaiindevi]e, 
p«07&  Mango  was  Grand  Khan  till  1257,  wlmihewas 
IdDedat  die  siege  of  Ho-cheu  ihChina,  {Sir  W.  Janes^ 
FoLi.  jK  lOh  Marco  Polo,  note  S81.  De  la  Croix, 
p.  899),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  KublaL  He 
conquered  and  ravaged  Thibet.-**ilf.  Polo,  p.  419,  and 
PitrckM,  roLm.pp.  49,  78. 

Hb  name  is  spelt  Mangu  by  Polo,  p.  172.  Mammm 
hf  De  hiCfoix.  Marco  Polo,  pw  tOO,  writes  Mtmgu. 
These  are  the  Mongol  modeu  of  spelling* 

The  CSunese  pronounce  the  g  hard;  for  Bengal, 
ihey  write  Peki-ko4a.— JIfoifefw  Univ.  Hisi.  Vol.  iL 
p.8Sni^  The  Ptnnrians  have  not  die  letter  ^  in  tlMir 
toagae* — Vega,  VoL  ii.  p.  164>*  •  These  are  suffideat 
reasons  for  Vega  and  others  writing  AfoMco.  The 
Japanese  annals  relate  that,  ''  the  Tartar  Oenertd 
Mooko  appeased  on  the  coast  of  Japan^  with  ftwr 
thousand  ships,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  diousand 
men.** — Ktitmpfer^  p.  187.  We  find  the  name  spelt 
Momgko,  in  a  note  in  Du  Halde,  ii.  251.    The  Ghrand 
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■    This  child  of  the  Sun  was  at  6rst  called  Man* 
go  loca  (by  many  spelt  Ingua) ;  the  latter  word 


Khan  Kublai,  had  twenty-five  sons  by  his  concubmes, 
idl  of  whom  were  placed  in  the  rank  of  nobles,  and 
were  continually  employed  in  the  military  profession. 
— Polo,  p,  a&Q.  Thus  it  appears  highly  probable  that 
the  first  Inca  of  Peru  was  a  son  of  the  emperor  Kub- 
lai. It  is  not  likely  that  the  sons  by  the  concubinesi 
being  destined  to  a  military  life,  would  be  educated  ia 
the  same  manner  as  the  legitiniate  sous,  who  were  ap- 
pointed viceroya  and  sovereigns  in  the  vast  empire  of 
the  Grand  Khan.  Kublai  was  the  son  of  Tuli,  whq 
was  the  son  of  Gengbb :  Tuh  was  bom  of  Purta  Cou* 
gine,  the  favorite  wife  of  Genghis;  she  was  the  daugfa* 
ter  of  the  Khan  of  Congorat,  which  territory  ia  in  lat^  . 
51"  and  some  degrees  west  of  Lake  Baikal.  Marco 
Polo,  p.  281,  describes  Kublai,  "  of  the  middle  stature^ 
his  limbs  well  formed,  and  his  whole  figure  of  a.  just 
proportion.  His  complexion  b  fair,  and  occasionall;f 
sufiused  with  red,  like  the  bright  tint  of  the  rose^ 
which  adds  much  grace  to  his  countenance;  his  eyei 
arc  black  and  handsome,  his  nose  well  shaped  and  proi 
minent.  Kublai  had  four  or  five  hundred  of  the  hand- 
somest young  women  sent  every  two  years,  &onk 
the  province  of  Ungut,  distinguished  for  beauty  oC 
features,  and  fumess  of  complexion,  From  these  th* 
Grand  Khan  selected  the  handsomest  to  be  his  ccmcoii 
bines.  Ungut  is  the  country  of  the  Ighurs."  Tba 
reader  is  referred  to  the  portrait  of  Mango  Capac  iiL 
tliifi  volume,  that  he  may  compare  it  with  this  descnpK^ 
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means  prince  or  emperor,  but  was  used  also  to 
designate  any  one  of  the  loyal  blood.  Capae 
was  a  title  which  Mango  received  from  his 
subjects,  and  which  is  described  as  meaning 
splendid,  rich  in  mrtue;  being  equiralent  ^b 

The  legitimate  wife  of  the  Inca,  who  will 
fals  sister  f,  was  called  Cojfa;  which  means 
queen  or  empress ;  she  was  also  named  lfMia» 
^iiB,  as  the  m6ther  of  her  rektioiis  and  wnk^ 
jectsj.— Fiegra,  i.  104. 


tion  of  KuUaL  There  is  certainly  nothing  in  it  to 
wealoen  the  coi^ectiire  that  the  Inea  was  a  ion  ofKubfe 
lat:  and  Mango  was  the  name  of  KubbTii  brotber. 

•  Vega,  Book LQusm.  Vol.iLlM. 

t  In  the  Oreat  Khan's  country,  they  take  to  wife 
their  flisiers  tm  the  fiither^s  sidei  but  not  of  the  aama 
mother. — MmmdepUefp.  287. 

t  In  Ptechas,  VoL  ill.  p.  7B7, 798,  we  read,  <<  Leaiw 
ingtfaeAMne  king,  in  five  weduwe  arrived  in  the 
eomltry  of  Sheremogula,  where  reigneth  a  Queen  oeit 
ed  Mamddkmt  who  gave  us  prorkkms  and  posC  In 
fimr  daji^  IraTdling  we  reached  the  donkuea  of  Catagr^ 
cded  Grfan.  We  went  ten  days  along  the  gieal^wel 
of  stone,  fifteen  jbthoms  high,  and  saw  pifetly  Mma 
and  vQiages,  belonging  to  Queen  Ma»ekUMf  and  ar- 
riyed  at  the  Gate.— p.  799.    The  Duehess  MancHikn 
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Plsrsons  and  Dress. 

;THS.Indiaii8  of  South  America  have  no 
beard,  and  the  greatest  alteration  on  arriyiqg 
at  maturity,  is  only  a  few  straggling  hairs  on 
tiheir.cldnf. 

The  giants  who  landed  at  Cape  $U  Helenf^ 
had  10  beards;,  some  of  them  were  quite  naked, 
otii9ri,  (YegayVoL  ii*.392)j  were  coYere4  with 
iik»  skins  ^fcUd  beasts  f. ,  , 

and  her  son  command  all  the  cities  of  Mugalla,  ex- 
tending to  Catay.  We  did  not  see  the  king  of  Catay 
bat  brought  a  letter  to  Toboldu**  This  letter  is  dated, 
A.  D.  1619«  The  governors  of  Tobolski  Ivan  Koura- 
Ipp,  and  Ivan  Koboulitin,  describe  to  his  majesty  the 
Great  Duke  and  Emperor,  Michael  Fedorovkh,  the 
invels  of  two  Cossacs,  and  the  arrival  of  ambassadors 
from  North  China,  and  the  king  of  Altme.  They 
mention  that  no  one  at  Tobolsk  could  read  the  Chinese 
letter* — ^Thu9  the  names  of  Mango  and  his  wife  are 
sa  like  those .  yi  Jdoi^Iia,  that  we  may  fairly  ft^swfoe 
them  to.  be. the  same;  and  the  law  regarding  sisters 
ccmqpletei  this  identification. 

*  lJlloa,ViQl.i.  p.223.    Robertson, Vol. i.  p.290. 

i*  It  is  well  known,  that  the  Mongol  nations  have 
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To  distinguish  the  royal  persoiiy  Bftogo 
adopted  the  foHowing  dress. — '  - 

1.  To  cut  the  hair  short,  especially  oyer  the 
fiioe,  contrary  to  the  Indiaii  mode  at  mMring 
thehair.  '  .i# 

2.  To  wear  a  kind  of  cover,  omamenloft 
with  jewds,  in  their  ears;  which  were  pieiMi^ 
for  iSiat  purpose,  iand 

& '  A  wreatii  called  Llatu,  woven/aad  of  vft^' 
rions  cdbtirs,  wUck  went  fomr  or  five  ttmea- 
roond  abont  their  heads,  and  had  the  appeiib» 
ance  of  a  garland;  in  front  of  which,  was  « 
flesb-cohmre^  tuft  or  tasseL  The  tuft  of  the 
hereditary  prince  to  be  jf^Uam.  The  succeej^. 
lag  loeas  permitted  those  who  werft  of  thtf 


f~ 


vetj  Hide  tesrd.— lt«0»'  Cye.  ^'  Mongob.*"  The  K&^ 
reiki  hare  no  beards,  only  a  few  loose  hairs  scattered 
about  the  eUn. — Strahtenberg,  p.  466.  It  in  observed' 
lb  AutOnckf  (hat  uie  Indiam  fs  gctt^fW  have  ntfle 
beard:  whidb  suptNirts  the  conjectores' so  often  madi^' 
of  fnenr  Deing  d^scehaants  from  eastern  Asia^  ptwfUtltf' 
flih^'Viny^aidy  tfaies.  Theji^pefifo^ckisei'of'MMt^ 
gds,  by  intermarriages  with  Persians  a»doAef»,'«NiS^' 
not  be  eonfomided  with  die  common  petyple,  ^  to 
beards. 
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rojral  blood,  and  some  of  the  great  lords,  to 
wear  this  tuft;  but  it  was  never  to  be  of  the 
form  or  colour  of  that  of  the  emperor*. 

"  The  two  plumes  which  the  Incas  wore, 
were  ends  of  the  wings  of  the  bird  called 
Coraquenque,  about  the  size  of  a  falcon.  The 
wings  are  spotted  black  and  white:  the  plumes 
must  be  a  pair,  that  is,  a  right  and  left  wiog." — 
Those  birds  are  found  in  the  desert  of  Viltca- 
nuta,  thirty  leagues  from  Cuzco,  at  the  foot  of 
the  great  snowy  mountain,  in  a  small  marsh. 
It  is  said,  that  there  are  only  two  of  these  birds 
ever  seen  at  a  time,  and  that  they  are  always 
the  same;  they  are  therefore  revered  as  an  em- 
blem of  Mango  Capac  and  his  wife,  sent  from 
heaven;  and  no  other  person  than  the  Incas 
can  wear  them.    But  I  am  assuredf,  (Vega, 


I 


..*  See  Gentleman's  Magt  for  Dec.  1751.      Vega. 
Book  i.  Ch.  xxii. 

t  The  artifice  of  the  Incas,  and  the  unpUeity.  of 
Gar(»Ilas90,  are  equally  obvious.  The  bird  venerated 
by  the  Moguls,  {for  saving  Genghis  Khan's  life),  is  the 
owl,  as  will  appear  in  Chapter  VIIL  to  which  the  read- 
er is  referred. 


J 


Sookri^  Ckap.  xxriii.X  that  there  ace  ttmaj 
otiieiB  ftf  the  same  kind*.** 


The  Sun  and  Lion. 

Ik  the  portrait  of  the  firat  Inca,  Mango  Cai^ 
pacj  tkeie  is  a  represntatioii  of  the  Sun;  mik 
apoD  the  shoulder  of  the  armoar  of  all  of  them^ 
t}ie.  jbead.  is  pbyiously  that  of  a  Uoo. 
..  ^  Xoaihen  enter  the  XumiW  gate^  for  these 
aidmab  :irere  kept  there  to  be  tamed  before 
ihfiu  w^presented  to  the  Incas.  The  streett 
whieh  lad  to  the  temple  of  the  Sun^  and.  to  the 


..  ?  WMmgird  tD  ths  htednlfen^  it U seiBcient te 
M&rAexesderlo  the  portraits  of  the  Ihom;  and  those 
•fTiooaliaie  and  Jdianghsr^  in  Plate  IV.  irfio  wear  such 
ieadient.and ate  both  deacendedfiNnn  OengUa  Khan. 
The  mAAf  is  striking,  if  allowaiice  be  made  for  the 
difBcwlty  tfie  Incas  would  experience  in  procuring  snita^ 
UemasiinlbrthetittlMuu  The Taitar^Hrhin they con^ 
^pKred  .China,  made  regulations  regarding  the  entUng 
0ftliiehsar.H^€rrMfer,rirfLiLfKlO4w  And^toslraigdi** 
en  the  piiribabi%  of  Mnago  bdng  one  of  KubhdTs  sdHk 
ydbv  His  lUkMn  inqperial  eslonr,  dHmghit  faaanot 
shrays  been  m  in  Omnu-^-^S^  noi^  610  m  JUbridMs 
Misfco  Poh. 
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residence  of  the  virgins,  were  all  held  sacred. 
That  part  at  which  you  went  out,  was  called 
Pamapckupan,  or  the  lion's  tail,  to  show  that, 
like  the  city,  (Cuzco),  it  was  sacred  to  the  laws 
and  to  religion ;  and  comparable  to  the  lion  in 
courage  and  greatness,  with  regard  to  its  mili- 
tary strength*. —  Vega,  Boole  vii.  Ck.  viii. 

*  It  is  well  known  that  the  Sun  has  been  the  chief 
object  of  adoration  among  the  PersianB,  and  others; 
but  it  is  perhaps  notsogenerally  known,  that  it  has  been 
tlie  peculiar  god  of  the  Moguls,  from  the  earliest  times. 

"  Alanza  Khan  had  twin  sons,  the  one  called  Tatar, 
from  whom  the  Tartars  take  their  name,  and  the  other 
Mogul,  or,  more  properly,  Mung^l;  between  whom  be 
divided  his  dominions. 

Mogul,  after  a  long  reign,  left  four  sons,  the  eldest) 
Cara  Khan,  made  his  abode,  during  the  summer, 
about  the  mountains  of  Ar-tag  and  Car-tag,  now  call- 
ed Ulug-tag  and  Kitzik-tag,  between  the  Tobol  and 
the  labim,  in  Siberia. — See  Slrahlenlerg,p.4. 

The  great  Ogus  Khan  was  the  son  of  Cara,  by  hia 
favorite  wife.  His  countenance  s/iotte  Hie  the  Sun, 
He  refused  hismother'a  breast;  and  she  dreamed  every 
night,  that  he  said  to  her,  "  Mother,  return  to  the 
true  religion,  or  I  will  not  receive  your  breast,  though 
I  should  die."  Whereupon  the  mother  made  a  vow 
to  worship  the  true  God;  and  he  immediately  sucked 
her  breast.— //6u/  Ghaxi,Vol.i.  p. 7— 12. 

"  Genghis  Khan  claims  descent  from  the  Sun  and 
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Religion. 
^  Thb  Indians,  (^sajrs  Grarcillaaso  the  Inca,) 

from  Ogns,  whose  nation,  from  what  lidlowty  ware  pvo- 
bafalgr!  flw  Bfaaaaget^  of  the  Greeks. 

When  you  yourself  are  overcome  with  wine,  what 
do  you  not  commit.  By  this  poison  you  have 
conquered  my  son ;  restofe  hin  to  hbei'iyf  and  depsft 
unhurt;  or  I  swear  by  the  Suiii  the  great  God  of  the 
Wtm\wgt\n^  that,  faiaatiabfe  as  you  are  ofblood,  I  will 
glilB^ou  your  fiO  of  hk/'-^Speedk  of  Tomyrii  to  Cyru9. 
^BtrodoimSf  CSo,  ccxii. 

^^^Thomtiuam  of  descent  were  occasionally  renewed. 

*^  Those  vAio  were  most  interested- !n  the  adTaaeement 

of  Oenghis'Khan,  hare  had  the  insolence  to  make  him 

pasi'lbrtheSeiiof  Ghid;  but  his  mother,  more  modest, 

said  only  that  he  was  the  son  of  lite  Sun*    But  not  be* 

mrfcold  enough  to  aver  that  she  was  personally  befev- 

0thf  ihBt  gferious  luminary,  she  pcetended  U>  derive 

Ab  Mmloos  honor  from  Buxengir,  his  unth  pred»- 

IWHsiirt  and  his  partisans  repotrted,  that  Buieogir  was 

die  son  of  Ae  Sun.    His  mother,  having  been  left  a  wi» 

di%r^  lived  a  retired  life ;  but  some  time  after  the  death 

of  tier  hlMband,  Donyan-Byany  she  was  suspected  to  be 

psegaint.    The  deceased  husband's  lelatkMis  forced 

har  to  appear  before  the  chief  judge  of  the  tribe,  for 

Ab  crime.    She  boldly  defended  herself,  by  dedaring 

that  DO  aam  had  known  her;  but  that  one  day,  lying 

isi^liggntly  upon  her  bed,  a  light  appeared  in  her  darkr 

room,  the  brightness  of  which  blinded  her*  and  that  it 

ficBetrated  three  times  into  her  body;  and  that  if  die 

N 
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not  only  adored  the  Sun  as  a  visible  God,  but 

brought  not  three  sons  into  the  world,  she  would  sub- 
mit  to  the  most  cruel  torments.  The  three  sons  were 
bom,  and  the  princess  was  esteemed  a  saiat. 

Buzengir  was  married  to  Alaneoua,  irom  whom  Gen- 
ghis Khan  was  descended  in  the  ninth  degree. 

The  MogiUs  regard  this  fable  as  a  sacred  truth; 
and  are  persuaded  that,  by  tliis  miracle,  a  prince  should 
one  day  be  bom,  to  avenge  God  on  mankind  for  the  in- 
justice committed  by  them  on  earth ;  and  they  believed 
Genghis  Khan  to  be  that  prince." — PetU  tie  la  Croixp 
Booki.  Ch.i. 

Tamerlane's  mother  was  said  to  have  had  an  intngue 
with  the  god  of  day. 

It  is  not  known  when  the  Moguls  adopted  the  arms 
of  Sol  in  Leo.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  Persians  re- 
ceived it  either  in  the  seventh  century,  or  when  Hula- 
koo,  (Kublai's  brother),  who  died  in  1265,  destroyed 
the  Seljookian  dynasty,  who  bad  it  on  their  coina. — 
See  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  ii.  563.  Sherefeddtn,  ii.  255. 

This  exact  similitude  between  the  Incas  and  the 
Moguls,  is  not  in  the  least  degree  probable  to  be  the 
effect  of  chance,  especially  as  the  puma,  [the  cougouar 
of  Buffon),  called  Lion  in  America,  is  a  cowardly  ani- 
mal, without  the  mane,  or  the  majestic  size  of  the 
king  of  the  brutes  of  the  old  world — See  Robertitmt 
Vol.  I.  p.  200.  And  we  have  seen  above,  that  the  Id- 
cas  allude  to  the  courage  and  power  of  the  lion.  Nor 
could  the  Incas  adopt  it  from  the  astronomical  effect  of 
Sol  in  Leo :  it  would  not  be  applicable  to  their  geogra- 
phical situation  in  the  southern  hemisphere  ■,  but,  in  the 


I  but,  in  the      ^H 
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their  kings  the  Incas,  and  the  amautas  (philoao- 

northem,  brought  all  the  dhrine  benefit  of  his  pretence. 
We  ^pd  aDufioDa  to  the  Sun  and  Lkm  in  the  capital 
of  the  Mogula. — **  We  reached  Taimingiing,  ((^ng* 
yoiirt)i  in  Mongolia,  an  old  ruined  city.  There  are  in 
it  two  towers,  or  turrets!  the  largest  was  an  octagon,  ve- 
ry h%h,  the  firont  of  which  was  boflt  with  farick.  About 
ten  fiUhoms  from  the  ground,  there  was,  on  each  of  the 
eight  ndes,  stones  placed,  on  which  were  carred  scto* 
ral  histories.  Upon  some  of  them  are  ezhflnted 
great  personages,  or  kings,  as  big  as  the  life,  ritt^ng  with 
their  ttpt  under  them,  and  attendanta  at  each  side  of 
them.  Others  show  us  several  figures,  which  seem  to 
represtttt  queens  folding  their  hands  together,  with 
their  servants  on  each  side ;  the  queens  having  crowns 
on  tfaeb  heads,  and  the  others  being  adorned  with  niyv  or 
lustres.  Other  parts  represent  warriors  in  the  Chinese 
manner,  and  the  king,  bare-headed,  in  the  middle,  with 
a  soepire  in  his  hand.  All  the  by-standers  have  hid^ 
eons  diabolical  visages,  A  great  many  stone  statues, 
as  large  as  life,  of  men,  idols,  great  stone  fiont,  and  tor- 
teises  of  an  uncommon  largeness,  were  lying  in  die  dty. 
The  proportion  of  many  of  the  images  is  so  exactly  ob* 
served,  that  they  are  like  the  performances  of  Europe* 
an  masters. — Isbrandi^M  Ides  in  Harris,  Vol.  iL  p.  887. 

There  were  Europeans  in  the  service  of  die  Ghrand 
Khan.  Keyuc,  the  grandson  of  Genghis,  removed 
Ab  court  firom Caracorum  to  Olougyourt, in  1£4<5:  and 
his  jbther,  Octai,  successor  to  Grenghis,  had  generally 
resided  diere. — Petis  de  la  Croix,  p.  888^ 

''  He  that  is  at  the  head  of  ahundred  thousand  men, 
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phers,)  had  some  idea  of  our  sovereign  Lord  the 
Creator,  whom  they  call  Pacliacamac* .    Pacha 

has  a  golden  tablet,  with  an  inBcription '  By  the 

power  and  might  of  the  great  God ,  be  the  name  of  the 
Kaan,  (Kublai).  blessed;  and  let  all  such  as  disobey 
suffer  death.'  Under  this  is  engraved  the  figure  of  a  lion, 
with  representations  of  the  sun  a/Mf  moon.     •     •     • 

"  At  the  celebration  of  the  white  feast,  a  lion  is  con- 
ducted into  the  presence  of  his  majesty,  (Kublai),  so 
tame,  that  it  is  taught  to  lay  itself  down  at  his  feet." — 
Poh,pp.n%,SZO. 

To  some  readers,  part  of  this  detail  may  appear  su- 
perfiuous;  but  the  writer  deems  this  single  proof  of 
identity  almost  conclusive  of  the  conunoa  origin  of  the 
Moguls  and  the  Incas. 

The  engraved  arms  of  the  Moguls,  in  Plate  iv.  ia  co- 
pied from  Purchas's  map  to  Sir  Thomas  Rowe's  Tra- 
vels, Vol.  i.  p.  578.  And  the  Persian  Seal  contains  the 
whole  genealogy,  from  Timur  toJehanghir:  the  one  en- 
graved with  the  arms,  being  the  name  and  title  of  Je- 
hanghir,  who  was  the  eighth  in  descent  from  Timur. 

■  There  is  every  probability  of  the  words  Pacha 
and  Camac  being  Mogul  or  Asiatic  words ;  the  n 
tion  of  the  rein-deer  and  lion  in  the  following,  ts  -wery 
worthy  of  remark.  Pacha  is  said  by  Vega  to  n 
leorld  and  sovereign. 

"  An  oblation  of  the  blood  of  the  hion.  Rein-deer, 
and  the  human  species,  produces  pleasure  which  L 
one  thousand  years."     •       •       * 

"  By  a  human  sacrifice,  attended  with  the  forms 
laid  down,  Devi  is  pleased  one  thousand  years.     By 
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signifies  the  world,  and  Camac  is  derived  from 
the  verb  camar^  to  animate;  cohml  is  the  souL 
The  Indians  regarded  Pachacamac  as  the  9we- 
re^  creator  and  preserver  of  all  things  here 
below :  they  adored  him  in  their  hearts  as  the 

God;  they,  however,  neither 


hnman  flesh,  Gimac-hya,  Chandica,  and  Bhairava, 
who  assumes  my  shape»  are  pleased  one  thousand 
years.-      •      •      • 

'*  Let  not  the  learned  use  the  ax,  before  they  have 
invoked  it  by  holy  texts.  Let  those  I  now  tell  you  be 
joined  to  themy  and  the  ax  invoked;  and  particularly 
so,  where  the  sacrifice  is  to  be  made  to  the  goddesses 
Durga  and  Camac-hya.'*      •      •      • 

"  The  victim  who  is  sinful,  or  impure  with  ordure  and 
urine,  Comac-hya  will  not  even  bear  named.** 

From  the  Rudhiradhyaya,  or  Sanguinary  Chapteri 
transiasea  trom  tne  cauca  Jruran.— -oir  fwtwitm  ^foncM  i, 
Works,  Supplement,  VoL  ii.  p.  1057.  In  addition  to 
which,  we  find  in  Vega,  Vol.  iL  p.  65,  that  Chincha- 
Camae  means  Creator  and  Protector  of  the  Chinchas: 
it  therefive  appears  extremely  probable  that  Pacha 
means,  as  in  Asia,  Movereign,  and  that  comae  intimates 
creatcMr,  or  Qod.  **  Fa&er  Valverde  assured  Ata- 
•hrndpa,  that  Jesus  Christ  had  created  the  world.  I 
know  nothing  about  that,  replied  the  Inca,  the  Sun  is 
omr  god,  and  the  earth  is  our  mother;  as  for  the  rest, 
it  was  Pachacamac  who  created  this  great  world  firom 
nothing. —  Vega,  Vol.  i.  /?.  115. 
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built  tem^Tes  nor  offered  sacrificea  in  his  name* ; 
but  whenever  it  was  ptonounced,  or  that  of 
the  Sun,  or  of  the  king,  it  was  always  with  the 
most  reverential  awe," — Vega,  B.  ii.  Ch.  ii. 

"  Songs  in  praise  of  the  Sun  and  the  Incas 
Were  all  composed  on  the  word  HayUi,  which 
signifies  triumph  in  the  Peruvian  language; 
the  word  Haylli  was  the  burthen  of  every 
verse.  The  air  of  their  songs  appeared  so 
agreeable  to  the  master  of  the  choir  of  tiie 
cathedral  church  at  Cuzco,  that,  in  the  year 
1550,  he  adopted  it  on  the  organ,  and  compos- 
ed an  anthem  in  honour  of  the  most  holy  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar.  Eight  youths  (metiffs,  horn 
of  Spanish  and  Indian  parents,)  my  school-fel- 
Ibws,  sang  the  Haylli  in  the  processions,  8c- 
eompanied  by  the  whole  musical  choir.     They 

*•'■•  Genghis  Khan  was  a  deist,  but  permitted  others 
to  be  of  «*at  religion  they  pleased.  "  Some  of  his 
family  were  Nestorians,  others  Mahomedans,  Jews  or 
Idolaters;  others,  like  him,  were  deists;  for  this  sect 
re  followed  in  Tartary  than  any  other." — Petit 
4e  la  Croix,  p.  80.  The  Yakutes  of  the  Lena  offer 
sacrffices  to  an  invisible  God  in  Heaven.— StraUfa- 
berg,  p.  380.  .-jj:«-». 
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were  dressed  after  the  manner  of  the  country^ 
and  each  carried  a  plough-share  in  his  hand; 
this  having  been  the  song  of  the  Ineas,  on  the 
agricnltural  ceremonies;  the  Indians  were  es- 
cee^Ki^^  ddighted  at  the  Spaniards  adopting 
their  scmg*  in  the  worship  of  our  God,  (V^ga 
was  a  Christian)^  and  whom  they  call  Pachaca- 


Ra^mif,  or  Sdemn  Festival  qf  the  Sun. 

Thb  nobles,  governors,  the  principal  and 
other  commanders,  all  endeavoured  to  be  pre; 


^  **  Ogos,  Genglm's  ancestor,  at  one  year  of  ags^ 
tmraculcNnly  pronounced  continually  the  word  Allah! 
ADahl  which  was  the  innnediate  work  of  Gody  who  WM 
pleased  Ihat  his  name  should  be  glorified  by  the  mouth 
of  this  lender  iahxd.''—Abml  GhoMi  Bakadmr,  FoL  I 
p.  11.  It  h  Ughly  probable  that  diis  is  the  same  as 
the  wdl  known  JZalMujah. 

t  It  is  a  canoas  circamstance  that  itoMa,  the  HiHt 
doe  god,  is  me  of  the  diildren  of  the  Sun. — Sir  W. 
James,  I  «8.  <<  His  wifeVi  name  is  Sita,  and  it  is 
ywTf  fcmatkable  Ihat  the  PeruTians,  whose  Incas 
boasted  the  same  descent,  stile  their  great  kMmi 
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,  ff€M  at  thisj  the  gr flndeet  of  the  four  aimtial 

:ltMtBy  held  after  the  solstice  in  June*. 

u.  The  Inca  attended  in  person,  as  the  h^ 
priest  and  d^tecrt  son  of  the  luminary  their  God. 

t(iThey  totrch  not  their  idols  without  white  linen. 

Purchase  Vol.  V*  j9.044f  ).    The  governors 

were  in  magnificent  dresses  of  the  most  fantaiB- 
tic  inventions ;  some  were  dressed  in  the  skin 
of  a  lion,  the  head  of  which  served  them  as  a 


RamaHtoa.  The  Egyptian  womeni  said  the  Bishop 
of  Landaffi  made  sacred  cakes  of  flour,  which  they 
offered  to  the  queen  of  heaven  at  dieir  prmcipal  solar 
fi^tivalsy  caUed  Raymi  and  Citua.  The  Peruvian 
women  did  the  same.  It  is  also  a  Hindoo  custom,  stiU 
existing.*' — Hees's  Cyc.  "  RamaJ* 
.  *  This  was  natural  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
'XhA  Inoas  continue  the  custom  in  the  wuth,  when 
their  gqd  is  at  bis  greatest  declination* 
^,  t  The  Great  jKhan  maketb  solemn  feasts,  prinisi- 
igJUyfour  times  in  the  year ;  at  his  birthi  his  presenta- 
tion in  the  temple,  when  their  idol  is  enthrone^  in 
their  temple;  and  the  fourth  is  when  their  idol  be- 
gjinneth  to  speak,  or  work  miraclea.** — Sir  John  fiaimn 
tlevile,  p.  ^8.  ''  At  the  white  feast,  at  die  begin* 
jUng  of  the  jrear,  the  Grand  Khan,  and  all  hia  aab- 
jects  clothe  themselves  in  toAj/^  ;ganiientg.''-^JIf#FCO 
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helinet;  to  shew  that  they  imittted  tiiat  gcMr- 
otts  ajdaial^Jram  wham,  they  aaid^  theydemimti 
ed  *•    Others  were  decorsted  with  ttripeB  of 
shining  gold  on  their  robes  and  caps. 

Some  were  dressed  as  angels^  with  wingnef 
the  condor,  which  extend  fifteen  feet 

Those  called  Fimcm  wore  horrible  masks^ 
with  mggidA  skins  on  their  hands,  and,  to  the 
dissonant  noise  of  drums  and  fifes,  threw  them- 
selves into  ridiculous  postures,  like  maniacsf . 


*  ''  At  the  white  feast,  a  tame  lion  is  taught  to  hy 
itself  down  at  the  emperor  Kublai*s  feet.** — Mmtem 
Polo,  p.  880.  The  magnanimous  brute  of  the  old 
world  was  not  found  in  America.  ''  The  puma  and 
Jaguar,  the  fiercest  beasts  of  prey  in  Ameriea,  whidi 
Europeans  ha^e  inaccurately  denominated  ttons  and 
tygers,  possess  not  the  undaunted  courage  of  the  for- 
mer, ncnrtiieraTenous  cruelty  of  the  latter.  Theyiure 
inactire  and  timid,  and  often  turn  their  backs  on 
the  least  appearance  of  resistance.** — RoberUon,  VoL 
L  fh  M0«  The  puma,  or  cougouar,  resembles  die 
Carical,  or  Persian  lynx,  more  than  any  other  ammil, 
it  measures  dbout  fi^e  feet  from  the  nose  to  die  USL 
It  is  not  prdjbable  diat  the  Incas  would  boast  of  be^ 
descended  from  such  an  ancestor;  and  this  is  a  stiM% 
proof  of  their  Asiatic  origin. 

t  These  Yuncas  bear  a  resemblance  to  tht  Shamans 
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ThoBe  t)f  each  nation  appeared  in  their  char- 
acteristic ornaments,  and  warlike  arms.  No 
fire  was  permitted  for  three  days  previous  to 
the  feast,  and  for  that  time  no  nourishment 
Was  allowed  but  raw  maize  and  water.  The 
night  before  the  feast,  the  royal  priests  pre- 
pared the  sheep  and  lambs,  with  other  provi- 
aions  and  drink,  for  the  sacrifice,  according  to 


of  Siberia.  "  Most  of  the  ancient  natives  of  Siberia 
have  conjurers,  whom  they  call  Shamane,  who  pretend 
to  correspond  with  the  devil.  We  saw  a  famous  woman 
of  this  character.  First,  she  brought  the  shaytan,  a 
piece  of  wood  cut  somewhat  reeembling  the  human 
b«ad,  adorned  with  siUf  and  woollen  rags,  and  a  Htnall 
dnun,  with  brass  rings,  also  hung  round  witli  rags; 
she  now  began  a  dismal  tunc,  beating  time  with  a  drum ; 
her  answers  to  our  questions  were  as  ambiguous  as 
they  could  have  been  from  any  oracle.  •  •  • 
Near  the  Baikal  Sea,  we  saw  a  ahaman  distort  his 
body  mto  so  many  different  postures,  till  he  wrought 
himself  up  to  such  a  degree  of  iury,  that  he  foamed  at 
the  mouth ;  his  eyes  looked  red  and  staring  ^  he  fell  a 
dancing  like  one  distracted,  and  trod  out  the  fire  with 

his  bare  feet," BeU  of  Antermony,  pp.  \5'Z,  192. 

These  Shamans  have  certainly  a  resemblance  to  the 
Yuncas.  This  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  they  exist  in  the 
very  place  where  Genghis  Khaa  was  bom. — .See  Wan 
and  Sf/orU,  p.  15. 


i 
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the  niiAber  pre&mt,  for  all  were  to  pirldke; 
and  the  vlrpns  of  the  Sun  prepared  leaTea  of 
bread,  the  size  of  an  apple,  of  the  pnrest  fLom, 
for  the  whole  multitnde:  bread  was  not  caUm 
on  any  other  occasion,  except  the  featttal  >0f 
Citoa.  When  every  thing  was  ready,  the 
Inca,  and  all  of  the  royal  blood,  proceeded  to 
the  great  ^fiBxlb  in  CnMo,  tMed  Haneaypat$, 
and  watched^  barefoot^  for  the  risipg  of  the 
Sun.  At  his  first  appeaMmce,  thiey  fell  on 
their  knees  and  extended  thdr  arms  forward^ 
making  a  salutation  with  theb  lips;  with  pious 
seal  acknowledging  the  great  luminary  as  their 
parent  and  their  god*.     The  curacas  wcjtk 


.  I. 


*  The  In^Tapaie  Yupanqui  XI.  Kaiil, ''  fifanybtfi 
feve  Aat  th6  Son  is  a  living  body,  ftnd  ihat  hie  etekttii 
whateter  exists.  If  this  were  the  truth,  hfe  would  'ik^ 
confltae  httiself  to  the  same  eternal  padi.  We  imutt 
toadier  Mtn  to  be  like  an  arrow,  which  perfbrms  thii 
dut^  intended  by  t!be  archer  who  shot  it  off.^— Fi?^ 
Foil  iL  jk.  era.  We  taiay  Imagine  the Td)M^tiob^d^ 
Inte,  who  hid  n<A  Ae  understanding  of  Ttipac  Ytt)paiil 
qfk,  woidd  hatie  for  theii'  deity,  hi  Us  iMng  6a  ttill 
666adon,  iAd  dtotbgUs  Ught  \ip6h  fin  tmmefnse  'p6&^ 
«d  re^presMtatiofi  of  hhkt^  made  df&Sik  gM,  lAH 
k  bee  and  rays  so  large  as  to  cover  the  end  <^  ^ 
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next  behind  the  Incas,  and  perfonned  the  same 
ceremonies.    Then  the  king,  alone,  rose  up 


temple.    None  but  of  the  royal  race  was  permitted  to 
pronounce  his  name- 
Milton's  famous  lines  may,  by  a  little  change,  be 
adapted  to  this  subject: — 

O  Uum!  that,  mth  surpaiani^  glory  crown'd, 

« 

Who,  from  thy  sole  dominion,  art  the  god 
Of  tlds  new  world;  at  whose  nght  all  the  stars 
Hide  thdr  diminished  heads ;  thou  good  supreme ! 
Humbly  reverent,  I  add  thy  sacred  name, 
O  Sun  1  in  adoration  of  thy  beams ; 
•   Father  of  light  and  life,  from  whom  we  spring  \^ 

9 

If  Tupac  Yupanqui  could  have  known  the  siae  of 
the  earth,  (two  hundred  and  sixty-five  billions,  four 
hundred  and  four  millions,  five  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
thousand,  and  eighty  cubic  miles),  and  that  Jupiter  is 
above  a  thousand  times  larger;  that  the  Sun  is  nearly 
staticmary,  and  nine  hundred  times  larger  than  Jupilert 
and  spins  upon  its  axis  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand miles  in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  that  the  planets, 
their  satellites,  and  unknown  hundreds  of  comets,  re- 
volve, in  various  periods,  round  the  Sun,  in  immenae 
orbits  and  eUipses,  some  of  which  are  immeasurable  i 
and  every  one  of  them  (it  is  presumed)  spuming  alap 
upon  its  axis ;  and  moreover,  that,  if  the  solar  qrstem 
altogether  were  to  evaporate,  it  woidd  not  be  ouaae^ 
by  an  eye  that  could  comprise  all  the  heavenly  bodies^ 
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and  took  in  his  hands  two  golden  vases  filled 
with  their  ordinary  drink.  That  in  the  riglit 
was  a  libation  to  the  Sun^  the  other  for  the 
Incas;  and  the  Caracas  were  supplied  with 
drinks  prepared  by  the  virgins.  Small  images^ 
in  gold,  of  sheep,  wild  animals  and  birds*,  were 
presented  to  the  Sun. 

The  priests  then  advanced  with  numerous 
lambs,  and  barren  spotty  ewes.  Then  a  sacred 
Nock  lambf  was  offered ;  from  which,  on  im- 


what  would  hsTe  been  his  veneration,  both  for  the  ar- 
row and  the  archer!  Quipos  would  nerer  have  led  to 
this  knowledge:  human  ideas  cannot  adequately  c(m-» 
oeire  it;  and  the  author  of  the  '*  Night  Thoughts** 
has  weD  said, ''  ihe  underout  astronomer  is  mad.**  All 
astfonomers  would  have  been  deemed  insane  by  the 
Inca,  if  he  had  been  told  that  the  same  archer  has 
shot  off' an  infinitely  greater  number  of  such  arrows, 
dian  daikened  the  air  in  the  terrible  struggle  between 
the  mightjr  Genghis  and  the  king  of  Tangut,  in  which 
more  than  four  hundred  thousand  men  fell. 

^  Thtm  were  probably  quails,  the  Mexicans  having 
pvesented  quails  to  the  Sun,  and  the  Mongols  treating' 
tlfeat  bird  wHh  exemption,  when  a  supply  of  game  was 
Fequu^eci. 

f-Vega  uses  the  word  lamb,  but  there  were  nb 
sheep  of  the  domestic  kind  in  America.     **  The  moofi 
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portant  occasions,  the  heart*  and  lungs  were 
plucked  out:  by  the  state  of  those  organs,  the 
priests  judged  if  the  omen  were  favorable  or 
not.  When  the  presages  were  not  favorable, 
they  sacrificed  a  barren  sheep  to  avert  wars. 

Son,  wliich  is  found  iu  the  blue  mountains,  is  perhaps 
the  argali  of  Siberia,  and  caitie  over  the  ice." — Cuvier, 
p.  xliii.  "  When  the  festival-days  of  their  idob  draw 
near,  the  bakais  go  to  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Khan 
Kublai,  and  thus  address  him:  "  Sire,  be  it  known  to 
your  majesty,  thatif  the  honors  of  a  holocaust  benot  paid 
to  our  deities,  they  will,  in  their  anger,  afflict  us  with  bad 
seasons,  with  blight  to  our  grain,  pestilence  to  our  cat-, 
tie,  and  with  other  plagues.  On  thie  account  we  sup- 
plicate your  majesty  to  grant  us  a  certain  number  of 
sheep  with  black  heads,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
enabled  to  perform  the  customary  rites  with  due 
solemnity." — Marco  Polo,  p,  253.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Incas,  in  their  sacrificeB,  substituted  the  vicunna,  or 
the  paco.  "  Sheep  were  not  introduced  into  Peru, 
till  1556,  at  which  time  they  were  sold  for  sixty-six 
ducats  each.  Before  the  end  of  the  sixteentli  century, 
they  were  so  much  multipUed,  generally  producing  two 
lanjbs,  that  wool  was  to  be  had  at  three  or  four  reals 
the  aroba  of  twenty-five  pounds." —  Vega,  Vol.  ii.  430. 

•  By  Genghis's  law  XI.  {PetU  de  la  Croix,  p.  83), 
it  was  forbidden  to  cut  the  throats  of  the  beasts  a  Ruw 
should  kill;  he  must  tie  the  legs,  rip  up  the  h^Uy, 
put  in  his  hand  and  pluck  out  the  heart." 
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gterilitj  of  the  land,  and  the  death  of  thefar 
catUe*.'* 

Hunting  Circle. 

TsB  general  huntings  fonned  a  part  of  the 
grandenr  <^  the  Incas.  ^'  It  was  forbidden, 
thronghout  the  empire,  to  kill  any  kind  of 
game,  except  partridges,  pigeons,  doves,  and 
other  birds  for  the  tables  of  the  king,  and  the 
gOTemors  of  provinces ;  and  even  this  quanti*. 
ty  was  limited  by  law.  These  commands  of 
the  Incas  were  never  infringed  with  impunity. 

At  a  eertain  time  of  the  year  twenty  of 
thirty  thousand  Indians  inclosed  about  twenty* 
five  leagnes  of  country,  partly  bounded  by 
rivers  and  mountains.  The  hunters  made  such 
a  hfiftsir>i«g  and  noise,  that  the  animals  were 
akrmed,  mid  were  soon  completely  closed  in, 
so  that  not  one  could  escape;  and  the  beaste 
were  taken  almost  without  resistance.  ThoSp 
I,  bears,  foxes,  lynxes,  of  two  or  three  kinds» 

•  Vsfa,Bookw.Ch.xx.xxLxdi. 
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and  all  such  beasts  oi  prey,  were  extirpated. 
Sometimes,  as  many  as  forty  thousand  wild 
animals,  such  as  roebucks,  fallow-deer,  chamois, 
guanacos,  and  vicunnas,  were  caught;  but  the 
old  ones  only  were  killed.  All  the  best  males 
and  females  were  liberated.  The  guanacos, 
and  animals  which  bore  wool,  were  shorn  and 
turned  loose.  An  exact  account  of  the  beasts 
killed  or  liberated  was  registered  by  means  of 
the  quipos.  The  finest  wool  of  the  vicunnas, 
was  kept  for  the  royal  family :  the  flesh  of  the 
animals  was  divided  in  common.  In  order  to 
preserve  the  game,  the  general  hunt  was  per- 
mitted only  once  in  four  years,  in  each  pro- 
vince. 

It  was  the  maxim  of  the  Incas  to  derive  ad- 
vantage from  wild  as  well  as  from  tame  beasts, 
since  Pachacamac  had  created  both  for  the  use 
of  man.  'ITieviceroysofprovinces  observed  the 
same  laws  and  regulations  for  the  huntings*." 
—  Vega,  Book  vi.  Ch.  vi. 

•  "  By  the  tenth  law  of  Genghis  Khan,  no  one,  from 
March  to  October,  is  permitted  to  take  stags,  deer, 
roebucks,  wild  asses,  liares,  and  some  certain  birds; 
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Army  and  Arms. 

In  the  war  department  of  the  Incaa,  each  of- 
ficer was  snbordinate  to  another;  the  troops 
were  registered  by  tens^  and  commanded  by 

the  end  that  the  court  and  soldiers  should  ftnd  suiBoP 
ent  game  dumg  the  winter,  in  the  huntings  they  were 
oUiged  to  make/*  G^ghis,  being  at  Termed,  order- 
ed a  grand  hunt.  The  master  huntsman  of  the  em- 
pire directed  what  circumference  of  ground  they  mmA 
encompass,  and  the  oflScers  of  the  army  were  ordered 
to  follow  the  huntsmen,  at  the  head  of  their  troops^ 
They  were  ranged  at  the  place  of  rendestous  in  die 
manner  of  a  thid^  hedge,  sometimes  doubling  the  ranks 
about  the  circle,  which  is  by  the  Moguls  called  nerktm 
It  was  as  much  as  a  man*s  life  was  worth,  to  let  a 
beast  escape  out  of  the  immense  ring,  which  inclosed 
a  great  number  of  woods  and  groves,  and  all  the  beasti 
that  lived  in  them.  The  master  huntsman  received 
orders  from  the  Grand  Khan,  and  carried  them  to  th^ 
hunting  officers,  observing  particularly  where  the  em* 
peror's  head  quarters  were.  The  commanders  gave 
directions  to  the  captains;  and  at  once  the  general 
march  began,  at  the  sound  of  kettle  drums,  trumpets; 
and  horns.  The  soldiers  inarched  close  together  to- 
wards a  centre,  driving  the  beasts  before  them.  Thdy 
were  armed  as  in  warfare,  with  helmets  of  iron,  cross- 
lets  of  leather,  wicker  bucklers,  scimitars,  bows  and 
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decurions.     There  were  companies  of  ten,  fif- 
ty, one  hundred,  five  hundred,  a  thousand,  and 
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arrows,  files,  hatchets,  clubs,  cordfi,  thread  and  pack- 
ing needles.  It  was  forbidden  them  to  use  their  arms 
against  the  animals,  whatever  violence  was  shown  by 
them,  under  pain  of  severe  punishment.  They  were 
only  permitted  to  shout  and  make  a  noise,  to  confine 
them  within  the  circle;  for  hie  majesty  so  ordained. 
Thus  they  marched  for  some  weeks,  but  coming  to  a 
river  they  drove  the  beasts  into  it,  and  they  swam 
across.  The  soldiers  seated  themselves  on  leather 
bundles,  tied  lo  the  tails  of  horses,  which  were  guided 
over  by  a  man  who  swam  before  them.  When  the 
circle  lessened,  the  beasts  began  to  rush  in  all  direc- 
tioni,  the  holes  and  burrows  were  Med  with  them, 
but  spades,  mattocks,  and  ferrets  obliged  them  to 
come  out.  As  the  circle  diminished,  the  animals  were 
obliged  to  mix,  and  some  became  iiiriouE  and  toiled 
the  soldiers,  who  were  obliged  to  keep  up  a  shouting 
and  noise  of  instruments.  It  was  found  very  difficult 
to  drive  the  beasts  from  the  mountains  and  forests. 
Couriers  from  all  quarters  carried  intelligence  to  the 
emperor,  who  was  vigilant  that  the  princes  and  hunts- 
men strictly  followed  his  commands.  Now  the  strong 
wild  beasts  leaped  upon  the  weakest  and  tore  them  in 
pieces;  but  their  fury  did  not  last  long,  for  being 
driven  into  a  compass  where  they  could  all  be  seen, 
the  drums,  timbrels,  and  other  instruments  were  sound- 
ed ;  which,  with  the  shouts  of  the  army,  so  affrighted 
them,  that  they  lost  all  their  fierceness ;  the  Uona  and 
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the  first  array  was  composed  of  ten  thoa- 
satid. 


tigers  grew  gentle,  the  bears  and  wfld  boars,  like  the 
most  tfanorouB  beasts,  seemed  cast  down  and  amased. 

This  diminished  space  is  called  a  Gerie.  Now, 
the  Orand  Khan,  holding  in  one  hand  his  naked  sword, 
in  the  other  his  bow,  a  quiver  of  arrows  hanging  on 
Mi  ihoalder,  attended  by  some  of  his  sons,  and  all  his 
^aeitd  officers,  entered  the  circle  to  the  sound  of 
IMnipeCs.  He  himself  began  the  slaughter,  striking 
the  fiercest  beasts ;  some  of  which  became  furious,  and 
tedeatotired  to  defimd  their  livei.  At  last,  he  retreated 
to  ilH  iMdiieno^,  Imd  seated  himself  upon  a  throne, 
which  ma  prepared  for  him.  From  thence  he  ob- 
served the  agility  and  strength  of  his  children,  and  the 
ottceH  #h6  attacked  the  noble  game.  No  one  avoid- 
ed the  dlBl|^,  weD  knowing  that  Ae  emperor,  by 
tiieir  eonduct,  would  judge  of  their  merit.  After  this, 
iH  the  yoang  soldiers  entered  and  made  a  great 
slaughter.  Then  hb  majesty's  grandsons,  followed 
by  yoaii|(  lords  of  tiie  same  age,  presetted  themselves 
before  die  thrmie,  and  made  a  speech,  to  desire  that 
die  einperor  would  give  the  beasts  that  remaiMd 
flMhr  Kvef  atid  liberty;  which  was  granted,  and  all  that 
laid  aieiiped  the  scimitars  and  arrows  fled  to  the  forests 
and  dens*  The  Grand  Khan  praised  the  valour  Of 
Ids  troops,  aiid  sent  them  back  to  their  quarters^ 
Thus  the  hunffng  kt  Termed  ended,  which  Uurted  four 
months,  and  would  have  continued  much  longer,  had 
not  die  spring  drawn  near,  and  it  became  requisite  to 
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The  arms  were  pikes^  halberds^  clubs^  battle- 
axes  (of  copper,  silrer,  or  gold),  bows  and  ar- 
rows*, spears,  javelins,  slings,  bucklers,  and 
swords  called  mucana. 

For  music,  they  had  drums,  trumpets,  flutes, 
fifes,  hautbois,  horns,  and  atabdU  (timbrels  ?)f . 

pass  over  the  Oxus,  the  Sultan  Gelaleddin  having  got 
together  an  army  in  Bactriana.'* — Petis  de  la  CraiXf 
pp.  82,  260.  The  Mexican  huntings  were  also  of  the 
same  kind. — See  Clavigero,  Vol.  i.  38S. 

*  '*  Some  tribes  in  South  America  use  a  hollow 
reed  nine  feet  long,  and  one  inch  thick,  called  a  Sot' 
bacane.  In  it  they  lodge  a  small  j90M0fie£i{  arrow,  with 
cotton  wool  wound  about  its  great  end,  to  confine  the 
air,  so  that  they  blow  it  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and 
a  sure  aim,  to  the  distance  of  a  hundred  paces.  The 
Sarbacane  is  much  used  by  the  East  Indians.*^ — 
Robertson,  Vol.  i.  note  Ixxix.  It  was  in  use  with  the 
Mexicans. — Clavigero^  Vol.  i.  381. 

t  Genghis  Khan  by  Law  VI.  made  a  standing  order 
that  the  troops  should  be  divided  into  tens,  hundreds, 
thousands,  and  ten  thousands. — Petis  de  la  Croix, 
p.  HI.  In  6enghis*s  life  by  de  la  Croix,  we  find  that 
the  Moguls  made  use  of  iron  helmets,  bucklers  of 
wicker,  scimitars,  bows  and  arrows,  hatchets,  dobs, 
(p.  264),  swords,  (p.  19),  iron  maces,  spears,  (Marco 
Polo,  p.  210),  lances,  nets  to  catch  men,  demi-sabres, 
9ndha\£jf}kea.—WarsandSports,220,22l,aS2.  lie 
arms  and  nets  of  the  Mexicans  were  similar^^ — Clavi- 
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— See  Count  Carli,  Vol.  i.  p.  23.    Vega,  Vol.  i. 
pp.  176,  422,  iSO,  466. 


Agriculture. 

Ik  the  city  of  Cuzco,  near  the  hill  where  the 
ctiadel  stands,  there  is  a  portion  of  land,  called 
eokampata,  which  none  are  permitted  to  culti- 
vate, except  those  of  royal  blood.  The.  Incas 
and  the  Pallas  solemnized  that  day  with  great 
rcrjoicings,  especially  when  they  tjimed  up  the 
earth  (with  a  kind  of  mattock).  On  this  occa- 
sion the  Incas  were  dressed  in  their  richest 
jewels,  and  sang  an  anthem  at  the  ceremony,  so 
much  were  they  inspired*. — Robertson,  Vol.  ii. 
p.  816.  VegOy  Book  v.  Chap.  ii. 

geio,  VoL  u  S67.  The  Mongols  uaed  dnuni,  trumpets, 
fifes,  Inrass  timbrels. — Petis  de  la  Croix,  p.  160.  Thus 
the  armies,  arms,  and  music  are  as  nearly  alike  as  pos- 
sible. 

*  A  great  festiral  is  solemnized  every  year,  in  all 
die  dties  of  China,  on  the  day  that  the  Sun  enters  the 
'fifteenth  degree  of  Aquarius.  The  emperor,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  ancient  founders  of  the  Chinese 
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Architeeture. 

\ 

"  Ruins  of  sacred  or  royal  buildings  are 

found  in  every  province  of  the  Peruvian  em- 
pire. The  temple  oi Pachacamac,  together  with 
a  palace  of  the  Inca,  and  a  fortress,  were  so 
connected  together,  as  to  form  one  great  struc- 
ture, above  half  a  league  in  circuit.  The  walls 
did  not  rise  above  twelve  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  bricks  or  stones  were  joined  with  such 
nicety,  that  the  seams  can  hardly  be  discerned. 
There  was  not  a  single  window,  and  therefore 
the  apartments  must  have  been  dark,  or  illu- 
minated by  some  other  means. 

Acosta  describes  stones,  employed  by  the 
Peruvians,  thirty  feet  long,  eighteen  broad, 
and  six  thick;  and  yet,  he  adds,  that,  in  the 
fortress  of  Cuzco,  there  were  stones  consider- 
ably larger.  In  their  buildings,  no  one  stone 
resembles  another  in  dimensions  or  form ;  but, 

taonarchy,  goes  himseif  in  a  solemn  manner  to  plough 
a  few  ridges  of  land.  Twelve  illiLstrious  persons  at- 
tend atid  plough  after  him. — Dit  Halde,  Vol.  i.  p.  275. 
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by  persevering  industry^  they  are  all  joined 
with  the  minutest  nicety.  These  are  stupend- 
ous eft>rt8  of  a  people  unacquainted  with  the 
use  of  iron. 

The  Peruvians  made  no  progress  in  carpen- 
try: they  eould  not  mortise  two  beams  to- 
gether; nor  could  they  form  a  centre ;  and,  as 
they  were  totally  unacquainted  with  the  use  of 
arches,  the  Spanish  authors  could  not  conceive 
how  they  were  able  to  frame  a  roof  for  those 
aaqple  structures  which  they  raised.** — Robert- 
son,  VoL  ii.  p.  317,  and  note  Ixiii. 

In  the  time  of  Calla  Cunchuy,  an  effort  was 
made,  which  surpasses  human  belief:  it  was 
flie  removing  the  monstrous  rock,  called  the 
wearied  stone,  which  was  brought  from  the 
mountais.  About  twenty  thousand  Indians 
dn^ged  it  along  with  cables.  In  letting  it 
down  a  hfil,  they  could  not  keep,  their  hold,  and 
it  tdl  and  crushed  three  of  four  thousand  men. 
After  this,  it  was  dragged  by  main  force  to 
the  place  where  it  now  is  seen :  but  the  civU 
war  of  Atahualpa,  and  the  conquest,  put  an 
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end  to  every  thing  without  distinction.  ITie 
Indians  say,  that  this  stone  wept  blood  at  not 
reaching  its  destined  position  in  the  fortress  of 
Cuzco. —  Vega,  Vol.  ii.  p-  255. 

The  walls  of  the  palace  of  the  In^  of  Qm^ 
to,  named  Callo,  show  the  dignity  and  magni- 
ficence of  the  princes.  You  enter  through  a 
passage  five  or  six  toises  long,  into  a  court,  on 
three  sides  of  which  is  a  spacious  saloon,  each 
consisting  of  several  compartments.  Behind 
that  which  faces  the  entrance  are  several  small 
offices.  This  palace  is  entirely  of  stone,  al- 
most black,  and  as  hard  as  flint,  well  cut,  and 
joined  so  close  that  the  point  of  a  knife  cannot 
be  put  between  them ;  but  no  cement  is  per- 
ceivable.—  UUoaf  Vol.  i.  j9. 37 1 . 

On  a  mountain  north  of  Cuzco,  is  the  fisimous 
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fort,  or  wall  of  free-stone,  some  of  such  prodi- 
gious dimensions,  that  human  reason  is  asto* 
nished  how  they  could  be  brought  thither, 
and  fitted  so  nealiy,  that  the  joinings  are  not 
se^n  without  narrow  inspection.  The  design 
^appears  to  have  been  to  inclose  the  whole 
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mountain  as  a  defence:  it  was  built  by  the  fimt 
Inca«  Mango*. — UUaa,  Vol.  ii.  p.  105. 

^  It  is  probable  that  the  edifices  which  I 
have  heard  called,  at  Quito,  Peru,  and  as  fiur 
as  the  bSnks  of  the  river  Amazons,  by  the 
name  of  IngOrPUca,  or  buildings  of  the  Inca, 
do  not  date  forther  back  than  the  thirteentli 
century. 

Those  of  Yinaque  and  Tiahuanaco  were 
constructed  at  a  remoter  period,  as  were  the 
walls  of  unbaked  brick,  which  owe  their  origin 
to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Quito,  the  Punh 
ays,  goyemed  by  the  canchoeoMdo,  or  king  of 
Lican,  and  by  guasiays,  or  tributary  princes.* 
—Humboldt.VolM. p.%.  VolA. p.UZ. 
**  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  CJmhtfi^ 


*  It  was  usual  to  inclose  cities  and  countries  in  Amu 
When  Genghis  besieged  Samarcand  and  Bocharat 
they  were  each  surrounded  by  twelve  leagues  of  walL 
—P€A%  de  la  Croix,  pp.  909,  2S0.  The  city  of  Ton- 
eat,  and  its  beautiful  and  highly  cultivated  envirooip 
were  defended  by  a  wall  which  reached  from  Mount 
Shah-baleg  to  the  end  of  the  valley  of  Alshash,  abofe 
twenty  \e9igaeB.—Alndfeda's  De$cripium  qf  Mopenir 
nerCf  p.  51. 
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nas  are  very  remarkable,  on  account  of  the 
regularity  of  the  streets  and  buildings.  These 
ruins  are  on  the  ridge  of  the  Cordilleras,  at 
the  height  of  one  thousand  four  hundred 
toises. — Humboldt,  Vol.W. p,  198. 

"  The  ancient  Peruvians  constructed  bridges 
of  wood,  supported  by  piers  of  stone ;  though 
they  most  commonly  satisfied  themselves  with 
bridges  of  ropes.  That  of  Penipe  is  a  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  long,  and  seven  or  eight  broad, 
but  there  are  bridges  of  more  considerable  di- 
mensions. These  structures  remind  us  of  the 
chain  bridges  of  Boutan :  Mr.  Turner  describes 
one,  a  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length,  which 

may  be  passed  on  horseback*." Humbtddt, 

Fo/.ii. /p/).73,  75. 

•  With  regard  to  the  stupendous  stile  of  architec- 
ture, described  in  the  foregoing  extracts,  the  Incas 
had  the  ruins  of  Tiahuanaco  before  them,  added  to 
their  knowledge  of  Asiatic  works.  The  similarity,  with 
regard  to  the  nice  joining  of  the  stones,  to  the  great 
waH  of  China,  is  striking.  "  The  architect,  under 
pain  of  death,  was  obliged  to  join  the  etonea  so  wdl, 
with  mortar,  that  not  a  nail  could  be  driven  between." 
DuHaide,  Vol.i.p.\n. 

The  houses  in  Corea  have  but  one  story,  they  are 
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31  buOt;  in  the  country  of  earth,  and  in  the  towns 
commonly  of  brick.  Their  dties  are  generally  buOt 
and  waUed  in  the  Chinese  manner:  but  the  great  wall 
raised  by  the  Careatu^  as  a  defence  against  the  Tar* 
tttrs,  b  much  inferior  to  that  of  China. — Dm  HaUk, 
V6L  iL  p*  376.  Thus  there  appears  not  to.  be  any 
spud.  bqiUUngs  in  Penif  older  than  the  period  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  bicasy  with  the  exception  of  tfie  ruins  before 
msntioned  by  Hnmboldts  and  ham  what  odies  eaun- 
ixy  tban-China^  Tartary  and  Tangut,  could  the  Incaa 
have  brought  knowledge  with  them,  which  enabled 
Aem  instondy  to  construct  sueh  stupendous  wetkst 
Wbea  ibe  expeditbn  sailed  from  Kiosay,  dftsipnoMnse 
canal,  nine  hundred  miles  in  length,  was  in  prepara* 
don  by  die  emperor  KublaL  As  we  And  dial  quipoa 
aiw  m  ancient  CbiMse  mode  of  countingi  and  were 
known  in  Peru  several  ages  before  the  arrival  of  die 
hcas,  die  probability  is,  diat  the  ndns  of  Tiahusnaco 
and  yiaa^My  are  lempons  of  some  biyldinflp  of  Tar- 
tars, Japanese,  or  Chinese,  who  had  been  blowB  aotosa 
the  Padftc  in  remoter  times. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Identity  continued. Presents  to  the  In- 

COS. Royal  Palaces. Post-stattons 

and  Telegraph. Travelling  Chair  of 

the  Inca. Royal  Borla. Engraved 

Rocks. Raw  Food,  Maize,  and  Ma- 
nure.  Gold  and  Silver  Sheep ^  Fount ain. 

Statues. Inns  or  Hotels. Come^ 

dies  and  Tragedies. — -Eclipses. Wives 

of  Nobles. Number  Nine.       'A  Mar- 

•  ble  Cross. 


Presents. 

X  HE  Incas  possessed  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  gold,  silver  and  precious  stones.  These 
things  were  not  required  in  tribute;  nor  were 
they  used  in  buying  and  selling.  They  were 
prized  as  the  means  of  embellishing,  with  their 
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beautiful  brilliancy,  the  palaces  of  the  klDgs, 
the  temples  of  the  Sun,  and  the  houaes  for  the 
religious^.  The  Incas  had  discovered  mines 
ofquicksOTer;  but,  considering  them  as  useless, 
forbade  them  to  be  worked. 

Whenever  the  Indians  presented  gold,  rilver. 
or  other  valuables,  to  their  Inca,  it  was  in  or- 
der to  foUow  the  custom,  observed  by  them 
fo  this  day;  which  is,  never  to  visit  a  superior 
without  presenting  him  with  something,  were 
H  only  with  a  basket  of  fresh  or  dried  fruitf • 
The  curacas  and  great  persons  visited  the  Incas 
at  the  principal  feasts  in  the  year,  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  was  that  of  the  Sun,  called 

« 

*  Gold  and  ailver  were  not  used  for  buying  and  sell- 
iDg  m  the  Grand  Khan  Kublai*s  empirei.the  currency 
was  of  paper. — Polo,  p.  354.  The  hall  of  the  Grand 
Khan  has  twenty-four  pillars  of  gold:  silver  they 
do  not  esteem,  except  for  pillars  and  pavements. — 
Sir  J.  Maundevile,  Ch.  xx. 

t  The  custom  is  such  that  no  one  shall  come  before 
the  Grrand  Khan,  but  he  shall  present  him  with  som6 
manner  of  thing,  after  the  old  law.  **  Nemo  accedai 
m  eanspectu  meo  vacuus.  The  religious  men  present 
firoit — Maundevile,p.S96.  The  same  was  tie  cms^ 
torn  with  the  Mexicans. — Clavigero,  Vol.  L  p.  S52. 
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Raymi,  on  Uie  giining  of  victories,  and  on  tho 
naming  and  first  cutting  of  the  hair  of  the  here- 
ditary prince.  On  all  such  occasions,  and  many 
others,  the  governors  never  failed  to  bring  and 
present  to  their  kings,  all  the  gold,  silver,  and 
jewels,  which  they  had  gathered  from  their  wtA' 
itiSx.—  Garcillagaodela  Vega.Booky.  CA.vii. 

The  governors  presented  to  the  Inca  the 
best  kinds  of  wood  for  building  houses,  and 
the  ablest  artists  and  workmen,  such  as  paint- 
ers, goldsmiths,  carpenters,  and  masons,  some 
of  whom  were  excellent*. 

The  Indians  made  presents  to  their  Inca 
of  lions,  tigers,  hears,  apes,  ostriches,  condors, 
lynxes,  guanacos,  snakes  more  than  thirty  feet 
long,  and  terrible  caymans,  (which  are  of  equal 
length),  monstrous  toads,  in  a  word,  every  thing 
that  was  either  beautiful,  prodigious,  or  sa- 
vage, to  show  their  attachment  to  their  sove- 
reign.—  Vega,  Booh  v.  Ch.  vii. 

L*  This  custom,  of  presenting  to  the  Grand  Khui 
every  kind  of  valu&ble  commodity,  may  be  seen  at  full 
length  in  Marco  Polo,  Chapter  zii.  and  in  Maundevile, 
Chapter  xx.  ^^| 

m 
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Many  quadrapeds,  birds,  &c.  were  bred  in 
the  provinces :  at  courts  a  great  number  were 
always  kept;  and  the  Indians  were  pleased  to 
see  thdr  presents  in  the  palace^. 

IJam,  tigers,  serpents,  and  toods»  weieniidt 
use  of  Inr  the  punishment  of  criminabf. 

^  At  the  time  when  I  left  Cusco,  the  plaeii 
where  the  serpents,  lions  (puma),  tigers  (ja- 
guar), and  other  animals  had  been  kept»  wave 
still  shown:  one  was  near  the  citadel,  and  the 
other  bdiind  the  convent  of  St.  Dominic.—* 
V^OpBookv.  Ch.x. 

^  No  nuNUurdi  was  ever  fonder  of  collecti]^  eresj 
rare  animal  in  his  parks,  or  of  breeding  them  for 
sport,  than  Kublai;  and  the  most  direct  mode  to  as* 
enre  his  firfor,  was  by  sending  him,  firom  all  paila  of 
his  emj^,  rare  beasts  and  birds. — See  MatmdeeU^ 
Ch.  xxn.  Marco  Polo^  Ch.  Ivi.  Sfc.  Wars  and  Sporte, 
CLiL     The  Mexicans kad the  same  collections  qf  atd' 

iMir.*-'>4Bee  Ch.  vii* 

t  The  Mogul  emperors  of  Hindoostan  caused  .crir 
minals  to  be  put  to  death  by  elephants,  lions,  &c.^»- 
The  same  was  die  custom  in  Pegu,  which  belonged  to 
KnWti.^W0rsm^8porteyC%.rm.p.SKKi. 
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Royal  Palaces. 

f 

The  insides  of  the  royal  palaces  of  the  In- 
eas  were  plated  with  gold,  and  embellished 
with  figures  of  men,  women,  birds,  fish,  lions, 
tigers,  &c.  In  one  of  the  chambers  there  were 
frtatues  of  giants  in  gold,  but  not  solid.  They 
knade  artificial  herbs  and  plants,  which  appear- 
ed like  nature;  among  the  branches  of  which 
were  seen  lizards>  butterflies,  mice,  and  snakes, 
mounting  and  descending.  The  seat  of  the 
Inca,  called  tiana,  was  of  massive  gold,  without 
elbows  or  back :  it  was  placed  upon  a  square 
golden  table. 

All  the  vessels  for  the  service  of  the  palace, 
and  even  those  used  for  the  purposes  of  cook- 
ery,  were  of  silver  or  gold.  Wherever  the 
Incas  had  a  palace  it  was  completely  furnished 
in  the  same  manner.  The  gardens  were  filled 
with  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  trees,  and  odori- 
ferous plants.  Not  content  with  these  delights, 
the  same  things  were  imitated  in  gold  and  sil- 
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ver^  in  a  most  perfect  manner.  In  the  same 
style  was  represented  a  field  of  maize,  jthe  stalks 
and  blossoms  were  made  of  silver,  with  beard- 
ed spikes  of  gold,  ingeniously  soldered  on  the 
ears.  Birds  were  upon  the  trees,  some  as  iif  in 
the  act  of  singing,  and  others  with  their  wings 
extended  as  if  flying,  all  in  the  most  natural 
manner  possible.  The  baths  had  golden  and 
silver  stoves;  and  the  pipes,  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  water,  were  of  the  same  precious 
metals*. — CamU  CarU,  Vol.  i.  p.  277,  and  Vega, 

*  The  ceilings,  pillars,  and  pavements  of  the  Grand 
Khan's  palace  are  of  silver  and  gold,  (p.  288).  In  the 
midst  of  the  palace  is  the  mountoir  of  the  emperor, 
all  of  gold,  precious  stones  and  pearls:  at  the  four 
comers  are  four  golden  serpents,  and  underneath 
are  conduits  for  beverage;  all  the  household  ves- 
sels are  of  gold.  There  are  peacocks  and  divers 
fowls,  all  of  gold,  and  made  to  sing  and  clap  their 
wings.  There  is  a  vine  spread  about  the  hall,  it  is  of 
fine  gold,  and  the  grapes  hanging  from  it  are  white, 
green,  red,  yellow,  and  black,  of  crystal,  beryls,  eme- 
ralds, rubies,  topazes,  &c.,  so  that  it  seemeth  a  very 
vine  bearing  kindly  grapes. — MaundevUe,  Ch.  xx. 
William  Bouchier,  the  goldsmith,  made  for  the  Grand 
Khan  Mangu,  at  Caracorum,  a  silver  tree  and  four 
silver  lions,  and  four  pipes  to  convey  to  the  top  of 
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Book  vi.  Ch.  ill.  This  long  chapter  enumer- 
ates an  incredible  amount  of  such  riches  as 
are  above  described ;  and  Vega  relates  that  he 
was  told,  at  Cuzco:  **  even  the  immense  quanti- 
ty taken  by  the  Spaniards^  was  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  whole  that  was  in  the  temples, 
tombs,  frc." 


Post  Stations^  and  Telegraph. 

At  each  quarter  of  a  league,  a  cabin  was 
built  upon  an  eminence,  in  which  five  or  six 
active  Indians  were  stationed;  and  more  on 
extraordinary  occasions.  They  watched  per- 
petually, and  one  of  them  having  received  the 
verbal  message,  which  was  the  common  mode, 
though  the  quipos  were  sometimes  used,  he 


the  tree,  and  thence  down  through  four  serpents'  tails, 
hydromel,  wine,  &c.,  into  silver  vessels  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree.  At  the  top  was  an  angel,  holding  a  trumpet, 
and  when  it  is  sounded,  they  drink.  The  boughs, 
leaves,  and  fruit  of  the  tree  are  all  silver. — fFm.  de 
Eubruquis,  in  Harris^  Fbl.  i.  p.  579. 
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ran  on  to  the  next  station:  for  it  was  calcu>- 
lated  that  a  man  conld  go  a  quarter  of  a  league 
at  his  full  speed.  On  rebellions  the  news  was 
communicated  by  means  of  fires,  which  were 
always  in  readiness  at  each  post,  and  by  this 
method  the  Inca  could  receive  intelligence 
from  an  immense  distance  in  three  or  four 
hours. — Garcillasso  de  la  Vega,  Book  vi.  Ch. 
yii.  ''  Cuzco  was  always  supplied  with  sea- 
fish,  although  it  is  a  hundred  leagues  distant 
from  the  coast^. — PurcJuu,  Vol.  iii.  p.  1058. 


*  At  erery  three  miles^  between  the  large  Inna,  in 
the  Grand  Khan*B  empire,  foot  messengers  are  station- 
ed, who  have  bells  tied  to  their  girdles;  and  when 
they  are  heard,  preparation  is  made  and  a  fresh  cou- 
rier proceeds  instantly ;  so  that  in  the  course  of  two 
days  and  two  nights,  his  majesty  receives  intelligence, 
that  in  the  ordinary  mode  could  not  be  obtained  in 
less  than  ten  days.  In  case  of  rebellions  they  ride ; 
and  go  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  a 
day.  They  gird  their  bodies  tight,  and  bind  a  cloth 
round  their  heads,  and  when  they  approach  they 
sound  a  horn.  They  push  their  horses  to  their  utmoat 
speed.  In  cases  of  great  emergency,  they  continue  their 
course  during  the  nighty  and  are  accompanied  by  per- 
sons on  foot,  who  run  before  them  with  lights.  Mes- 
sengers wen  qualified  to  bear  this  fatigue  are  highly 

P2 
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Travelling  Chair. 

The  reigning  Inca,  when  he  appeared  in 
public^  sat  in  an  arm  chair  of  solid  gold,  which 
was  borne  upon  men's  shoulders.  These  men 
were  always  from  the  two  provinces  of  Rucana 
and  Great  Rucana;  the  people  of  which  were 
well  made;  and  from  the  age  of  twenty-five 
they  were  trained  to  carry  the  chair  with  firm- 
ness and  ease.  -  If  any  one  fell  down,  he  was 
severely  punished.  Twenty-five  or  more  bore 
this  seat,  and  esteemed  it  a  singular  favour,  to 
be  thought  worthy  to  carry  his  majesty*. — 
Vega,  Book  \i.  CA.  iii. 


esteemed. — Marco  Polo,  Book  ii.  C/l  xx.  The  Mexir 
cans  had  a  similar  post  establishment ,  and  the  kings 
were  daify  supplied  with  fish  from  the  gulf,  cUstant 
two  hundred  miles. — Clavigero,  Vol.  i.  345. 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  engraving  m  the 
second  volume  of  Du  Halde's  China,  p.  252,  in  which 
the  viceroy  of  a  province  is  carried  upon  men's  should- 
ers, in  a  chair  as  described  above.  Whenever  the 
Grand  Khan  Kublai  rides  in  public,  an  umbrella  is 
carried  over  his  head*  and  when  he  is  seated,  it  is  al- 
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Royal  Barla. 

^'  Whenever  the  decrees  of  a  prince  are  con- 
sidered as  the  commands  of  a  divinity^  it  is  not 
mily  an  act  of  rebellion,  but  of  impiety,  to  dis- 
pute his  will:  therefore,  persons  of  every  rank 
yielded  blind  submission  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Peru. 

Every  officer  entrusted  with  the  execution 
of  the  Inca's  commands,  might  proceed  alone 
throughout  the  empire,  without  opposition; 
for,  on  producing  a  fringe  from  the  royal  Bofla, 
an  ornament  peculiar  to  the  reigning  Inca,  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  the  people  were  at  his 
disposal*. — Robertson,  Vol.  u.  p.  308. 

wmys  in  a  silver  chair. — M.  Poio,  Book  iL  CA.  iiL 
Moniezuma  appeared  in  public  in  the  tame  stile.  See 
Ch.  rii. 

*  "  Those  commanding  one  hundred  thousand  men 
receiye  tablets  of  gold,  bearing  the  figures  of  a  lion, 
and  of  the  Sun  and  Moon:  at  the  top  of  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  tablet  is  a  sentence  to  this  effisct,  ''  By 
the  power  and  might  of  the  great  God,  and  through 
the  grace  which  he  vouchsafes  to  our  empire,  be  the 
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Engfw^d  Socks. 

In  the  voyage  of  M.  Bonpland  and  myseU; 
to  ascertain  the  communication  between  the 
rivers  Orinoco  and  Amazon,  we  were  told  of 
an  inscription  in  the  granitic  chain  of  moun- 
tains, which,  in  the  seventh  degree  of  latitude, 
extends  from  the  Indian  village  Uruana,  or  TJr- 
bana,  to  the  western  banks  of  the  Caura.  Ra* 
mon  Bueno,  a  Fnmciscan  missionary,  found  in 
a  cave,  formed  by  the  separation  of  some  ledges 
of  rocks,  a  large  block  of  granite,  on  which  he 
saw  what  he  believed  to  be  characters,  formed 
into  various  groups,  and  ranged  in  the  same 
line.  He  gave  me  a  copy  of  part  of  these  char- 
acters, but  I  doubt  if  they  were  carefully  done, 
as  he  seemed  but  little  interested  about  this 
pretended  inscription,  which  we  had  no  oppor- 
tunity personally  to  verify.    Some  resemblance 


name  of  the  Ghrand  Khan  Kublai  blessed,  and  let  aD 
sudi  as  disobey,  (what  is  herein  directed),  suffer  death, 
and  be  utteriy  destroyed."— Af.  PolOyp.S78. 
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to  the  Phoenician  alphabet  may  be  discovered 
in  them.  In  this  lavage  deaart  there  are  many 
rocks  which^  at  considerable  heights^  are  co- 
vered with  figures  of  animals,  representations 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  other  hiero- 
glyphical  signs*. Humboldt,  FoL  i.  p.  154. 

.*  The  above  characters,  marked  A.,  are  given  upon 
the  map  of  the  world,  which  see;  B.  upon  the  same 
map  is  part  of  a  sentence  embossed  round  a  handsome 
large  medal  of  metal:  many  of  such  are  found  among 
the  Ostiaks  of  the  Irtish  and  Oby ,  who  say  they  inherited 
them  firom  the  Tsudi,  or  Asiatic  Scythians,  who  in« 
habited  these  countries  before  them.  They  worship- 
ped this  large  medal,  for  no  other  reason,  but  because 
upon  it  there  are  figures  of  dogs,  deer,  &c. ;  Mr.  Kohr, 
of  Leipsic,  has  given  an  explanation  of  the  inscription 
upon  this  medal,  which  is  in  the  ancient  Arabic,  or 
Kuaian  character.  ''  There  will  be  given  by  God,  (to 
the  man  who  seeks  him),  the  following  good  gifts; 
blessings,  increase,  abundance,  prosperity,  and  plenty, 
(of  firutfes)  great  riches,  and  joy,  and  grace,  assistance, 
favour;  and  he  shall  receive  honour,  dignity,  genero- 
sity fixHn  others,  and  glory ,  praise,  and  stability,  wel- 
fiue,  and  etemaUsation,  and  store  of  com  and  other 
provisions  for  the  time  to  come ;  and  power,  authority, 
strength  to  execute  a  design,  and  applause  and  long 
life.**  C.  is  the  modern  Arabic  (Nis-chi)  character, 
and  its  pronunciation  in  Roman  letters.  These  mo- 
dem Arabic  letters  bear  a  strong  similitude  to  the  in- 
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Raw  Food. 

''  Though  acquainted  with  the  use  of  fire  in 
preparing  maize  and  other  vegetables  for  food/ 


scription  found  in  America,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
attention  of  some  learned  person  may  be  drawn  by 
these  remarks,  to  investigate  this  interesting  question, 
and  to  find  the  meaning  of  the  American  inscription. 
— See  Strahlenbergj  p.  328. 

This  particular  medal  was  taken  by  the  Russians 
from  the  Ostiacs,  near  Samarof.  The  Tartars  hang 
four  such  upon  their  generals ;  two  upon  the  shoulders, 
one  upon  the  back,  and  one  upon  the  breast,  and  call 
them  TscahrinOy  or  the  four  mirrors.  The  Persians  in 
the  time  of  Chosroes  worshipped  a  medal  called  Chus- 
rewanidirem. — SeeMeninsky^p.  1897.  {StrahL  p.  330). 
The  Arabs  conquered  Mayerulnere  in  the  seyenth 
centiury,  and  invaded  Siberia  in  the  reign  of  the  Ghrand 
Khan  Kublai.— iS'etf  fFars  and  Sports,  p.  200,  230. 

Some  characters  engraven  on  stone,  says  StraUen- 
berg,  are  pretended  to  have  a  secret  signification,  and 
are  used  in  superstitious  ceremonies;  of  this  sort  many 
are  to  be  found  in  Siberia  and  Tartary,  upon  rocks 
and  stones :  and  also  rude  figures  of  men,  quadrupeds, 
reptiles,  birds,  &c.  There  are  some  upon  the  rocks 
near  Crasnoyar,  on  the  river  Jenesai.  (Thb  was  a  famous 
place  belonging  to  the  Mongols. —  Wars  and  i^iwris, 
p.  216.)     Considering  that  the  said  river  runs  close 
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the  PeniYians  devoured  both  flesh  and  fish 
perfectly  raw,  and  astonished  the  Spaniards 


under  the  rocks,  which  in  some  places  are  very  steep 
and  smooth,  and  of  considerable  height,  it  ib  hard  to  con- 
oeiTe  how  they  coidd  be  come  at  to  make  these  figures. 
But  M.  de  la  Croix  mentions  that  Timur  Bee  em- 
ployed the  people  of  the  Mecrite  nation  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  they  are  famous  for  climbing  difficult  mount- 
ains; and  they  were  probably  let  down  firom  a  height 
when  they  carved  these  characters. —  Strahlenberg, 
p.  946. 

This  was  a  general  custom  with  Tamerlane,  whose 
officers  engraved  characters  higher  in  the  north  than 
the  Irtish;  in  latitude  60^,  it  was  also  sometunes  done 
by  the  Chinese.— FFars  and  SporUypp.  S09,  214. 

The  Mecrites,  mentioned  above,  were  in  the  unme- 
diate  vicinity  of  Genghis  Khan,  who  married  Coulan 
Catun,  the  daughter  of  the  Khan  of  that  nation,  a 
kdy  of  extraordinary  beauty. — Se€  PetU  de  la  Croix ^ 
p.  140.  Mmvo  Pdo,  note,  iSH. 

From  what  appears  above,  there  can  scarcely  exist 
adottbt  but  such  inscriptions  in  America  are  of  Mon- 
giA  origin;  a  very  curious  fact  if  it  be  so,  as  they  have 
been  found  in  several  pkces.  Although  many  of  the 
inscriptions  in  Siberia  are  known  not  to  be  very  ancient, 
no  one  has  been  able  to  decipher  them.  This  was 
probably  a  custom  adopted  in  the  north  of  Asia,  to 
designate  a  country  of  which  possession  was  taken, 
and  the  same  may  have  been  the  object  in  America.  It 
IB  quite  probable  that  some  of  these  skilful  Mecrites  ac- 
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with  a  practice  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  all 
civilized  people*.** — Mobert^on,  Vol.  ii.  p.  325. 


companied  the  invaders  of  Japan,  and  might  have  in- 
stnunents  with  them,  for  the  purpose  of  inscribing 
Kublai's  anticipated  conquest,  but  with  the  death  of 
the  invaders  literary  attainments  of  this  kind  might 
be  lost.  The  writer  cannot  find  the  river  Cawu.  on 
Olmedilla's  grand  map :  but  conjectures  that  it  may  be 
a  misprint  for  Cauca,  in  which  case  it  is  in  the  neigh« 
bourhood  of  Choco,  where  there  are  vfild  elepAanU. 
There  is  an  inscription  upon  a  stone  tablet  fixed  in  a 
sculptured  pillar  in  Canada,  nine  hundred  leagues  west 
of  Montreal;  and  one  at.Dighton,  twelve  leagues 
south  of  Boston,  which  are  conjectured  to  be  Tarta^ 
an. — Humboldt,  Vol.  i.  p.  150,  who  quotes  Kmlm*M 
Iteise,  iii.  416.  ^rchiBologiay  Vol.  viii.  290.  These 
inscriptions,  firom  what  appears  in  this  volume,  aie 
highly  probable  to  be  Mongol. 

*  In  Thibet  they  prepare  their  mutton  by  exposing 
the  carcass  entire,  after  the  bowels  are  taken  out,  lo 
the  Sun  and  bleak  northern  winds,  which  blow  in  August 
and  September  without  frost,  and  so  dry  up  the  jtdoes 
and  parch  the  skin,  that  the  meat  will  keep  unci»w 
rupted  for  the  year  round.  This  they  generaDy  eat 
raw,  without  any  other  preparation. — PkUos.  TWms. 
Ixvii.  p.  465.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Mongols  and 
Tartars  eat  raw  horse  flesh,  and  the  arctic  inhabitants 
of  Asia  eat  raw  fish.  All  these  nations  were  subjects  of 
the  Ghrand  Khan. 
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MoiMe  and  Mamtre. 

In  the  flat  country  of  Cusco,  and  even  in 
tlie  mountainous  parts,  the  estates  of  the  cur 
racas,  and  those  of  the  Incas,  are  manured 
with  human  excrements;  which  are  collected 
with  incredible  diligence^  dried,  and  powdered. 
It  is  used  especially  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
maize*. —  Vega,  Book  v.  Ch.  iii. 


*  This  filthy  mode  of  mnnnring  pre?«ils  in  China 
and  in  Japan.  *'  Of  all  the  produce  of  the  fiddf ,  tur- 
nips, wluch  are  very  plentiful  and  grow  exceedingly 
large,  perhaps  contribute  moat  to  the  sustenance  of  the 
Japanese;  but  the  land  being  manured  with  human 
dung,  they  smell  so  strong,  that  foreigners,  chiefly 
Europeans,  cannot  bear  them.  The  flowers  in  Japan 
ML  as  short  of  others  of  their  kind,  growing  in  other 
countries,  in  strengdi  and  agreeableness  of  smell,  as 
they  exceed  them  in  the  exquisite  beauty  of  their 
colours.  The  same  holds  true  with  regard  to  mosi 
fruits  growing  in  Japan,  which  are  far  from  equalling 
die  pleasant  aromatic  taste  of  those  which  grow  m 
China  and  other  eastern  countries.** — Kigmpfer,  pp. 
119,  ISS.  The  abore  extract  is  reeomnunded  to  tko 
special  aitention  of  farmers,  market  gardeners,  fruiter** 
ers,  and  florists.    The  flowers  cultivated  near  London 
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Gold  Sheep,  Statues,  FotaUain. 

Francis  PizARRO  wrote  toconrt,  from  Xauxa^ 
July  15,  1534,  that,  besides  the  ingots  and 
vases  of  gold,  they  had  found  four  sheep,  and 
ten  statues  of  women,  the  size  of  life,  and  of  the 
finest  gold,  and  some  of  silver  as  large;  al- 
so a  golden  fountain,  so  curiously  made  as  to 
astonish  them^ — Count  Carli,  Vol.  i.  p.  276. 


JuM  or  Hotels. 

^  The  high  road  of  the  Inca,  one  of  the 
most  useful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of 
the  most  stupendous  works  ever  executed  by 

*  In  Strihlenberg*8  book  on  Siberia,  there  is  an  en- 
graving of  a  sheep  cut  in  stone.  The  sheep  was  a 
sacred  animal  with  the  Mongols  in  their  sacrifices. — 
Marco  Polo,  p.  253. 

The  Peguans  (in  the  Grand  Khan's  dominions,  till 
A.  D.  1369),  made  such  statues  as  the  above,  in  gold. 
— Wars  and  Sports,  p.  273.  Regarding  the  fountain, 
See  note,  p.  209. 
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man,  is  still  in  good  preservation  between  Chu- 
lucanas^  Guamani,  and  Sagique.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Andes,  in  excessively  cold  spots, 
which  could  have  no  attractions  but  for  the  in- 
habitants of  Cuzco,  the  remains  of  great  edifices 
are  everywhere  seen.  These  Tambos^  (stations), 
are  called  by  the  sounding  title  of  palaces  of 
the  Inca;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
built  to  facilitate  the  military  communication 
between  Peru  and  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  I 
counted  nine  between  the  Paramo  of  Chulu- 
canas  and  the  village  of  Guancabamba.** — Sum- 
boldt,Fol.u. p.  198.  Fol. l pp. 2^2, 255.  The 
great  road  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Huayna 
Capac. — Seep.  109. 

The  Incas  established,  on  all  the  roads,  hoa* 
pitals,  called  carpakuasci,  which  were  supplied 
from  the  king's  magazines  in  each  town.  In 
these  places  travellers  were  provided  with  eve- 
ry thing  requisite;  and  if  they  fell  sick,  they 
were  carefully  attended  to.  These  travellers 
were  generally  in  the  employ  of  the  Incas,  or 
the  governors.    With  respect  to  those  who 
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were  journeying  without  a  legitimate  cause, 
they  were  chastised  as  yagabonds*. —  f^^g^^t 
Book\.  Ch.x. 


^  From  Kambalu  (Pekin)  upon  every  great  high 
road,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles, 
there  is  a  yamb,  or  post-house.  They  are  Urge  hand- 
some bufldings,  having  several  well  furnished  apart- 
ments, hung  with  silk,  and  provided  with  every  thing 
suitable  to  persons  of  rank ;  even  kings  may  be  lodged 
at  these  stations  in  a  becoming  manner,  and  for  some 
of  them  the  court  makes  regular  provision.  At  each 
station  four  hundred  good  horses  are  kept  in  constant 
readiness,  for  the  use  of  ambassadors,  and  all  messen- 
gers on  the  grand  Khan  Kublai's  business.  Even 
in  mauniainous  districts,  remote  from  great  roads, 
where  there  are  no  villages,  his  migesty  has  caused 
the  same  accommodations  to  be  established.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  regulations,  ambassadors  and  mes- 
sengers go  and  return  through  every  province  and 
kingdom  of  the  empire  with  convenience  and  facility. 
Two  hundred  thousand  horses  are  thus  employed  in 
the  department  of  the  post,  and  ten  thousand  build- 
ings, witfi  suitable  furniture,  are  kept  up.  The  Grand 
Khan  thus  exhibits  a  superiority  over  every  other  em- 
peror, king,  or  human  being. — Marco  Poh^  Book  iL 
Ch. 
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s  The  Amautas^  or  philosophers,  composed 
bbmedies  and  tragedies,  which  were  preform- 
ed before  the  emperors  and  courtiers,  by  gei^> 
tlemen,  sons  of  governors,  &ip.  They  repre- 
sented the  triumphs  and  magnificence  of  their 
Incas,  and  the  events  of  human  life  and  socio- 
ty,  with  sententious  gravity  and  propriety. 

They  also  composed  short  ballads  on  love, 
and  others  on  the  virtues  and  actiops  of  their 
ancestors*. —  Vega^  Book  ii.  Ch.  xxvli«        . 

Eclipses. 
The  Indians  of  Peru  had  such  fear  of  wi 


*  In  the  eyening  the  emperor  of  China  gave  the 
lords  of  the  court  a  comedy.  Only  three  or  four  act- 
ors were  good.  The  plays  are  mostly  serious.  Thejr 
are  like  the  histories  of  some  illustrious  persons,  ipterr 
spersed  with  fable.  They  never  utter  a  loose  e:!^res- 
sion,  or  say  any  thing  to  offend  a  modest  ear.— jDic 
Nalde^  Vol.  ii.  p.  343.  The  Mexicans  /uut  simihr 
dramatic  representations^ — Clavigero,  Vol.  i.  p.  396.  . 
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etfpse,  that,  as  soon  as  it  began,  they  made  a 
terriUe  noise  with  trumpets,  horns,  atabales, 
and  drams ;  besides  which,  they  tied  up  dogs 
and  beat  them  severely,  that  they  might,  by 
their  barking,  cause  the  moon  to  be  roused 
from  the  sufferings  it  was  undergoing  from  its 
present  condition^. —  V^^Bcokn  C4xxiii. 


Wives  qf  NMes. 

Thb  Incas  presented  their  curacas,  and  mi- 
litary officers,  with  wives,  who  were  the  chil- 
dren of  the  nobles.    The  fiathers  of  these  ladies 


*  In  China,  *'  as  aoon  as  the  sun  or  moon  begins  to 
be  dailLened,  they  all  throw  themselves  on  their  knees, 
and  knod:  their  foreheads  against  the  earth.  Afiright- 
ful  ncnse  of  drums  and  cymbals  ib  immediately  heard 
tfuoughout  the  whole  dty.  The  Chinese  thmk,  dmt  by 
such  a  horrid  din,  they  assist  the  suflfering  luminary,  and 
pierent  it  from  being  devoured  by  the  celestial  dragon. 
AUioug^  the  literati  and  every  person  possessed  of 
dM  least  knowledge,  at  present,  know  that  edipses  are 
natural  events,  they  still  continue  these  ceremcmies,  in 
consequence  of  that  attachment  to  national  customs 
which  these  people  have  always  preserved.** — Qromr's 
Ckma,  Fol.  u.  p.  438. 
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deemed  themselves  equally  honored  with  those 
to  whom  the  emperor  presented  their  daughters 
with  his  own  sacred  hand*. Vega,  VoLi. 

Number  tfine. 

Ra vm^  or  the  principal  feast  of  the  Su»  con- 
tinued nine  days. — Vega,  Book  ii.  p.  396. 

The  ordinances  of  the  Incas  and  their  coun- 
cil^ were  communicated  to  the  people  in  the 
iBiurbet-placeSi  every  ninth  day f.— Vega,  VoL  ii 
p.  139, 

*  The  Grand  Khan  Kublai  sends  his  officers  from 
Pekin  to  the  province  of  Ungut,  the  women  of  which  are 
distingtdsbed  for  their  beauty^  he  receives  some  hun- 
dfeds  annually.  After  making  his  sele<ition  of  thirty  or 
IkfUy  (6t  hill  concttMnes  and  the  service  of  the  palaoei^ 
ibe  tent  are  bellowed  by  him  in  marriage  on  the  nobiH- 
ty  Ifitii  a  handsotoie  portion.  The  fathers  of  the  ladieB 
tonsider  this  as  a  Aivdur  and  an  honour  done  Amxt^  as 
ihl*y  had  not  the  pi[>wer  to  matdbi  them  so  nol^ — 
Mareo  Pcih,  Book  ii.  Ch.  iv.  From  ^at  touft  but 
ihat  of  Pddn,  could  the  Incas  have  derived  IhiS'  €«»- 

tom? 

t  The  nuttA>erinnei  it  is  notorious,  was  equaflycoiv- 
i^idifiiftd  as  saerdl  fcy%he  Grand  Khan  Kublui  and  by 
all  other  Mongols.— 5^  Marco  Pohy  Book,  ia  G4.api. 
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CroM. 

The  Incas  posseswd  a  cross  of  very  ilne 
marble,  or  beautiful  jasper,  highly  polished, 
of  one  piece,  three-fourths  of  aa  ell  in  length, 
and  three  fingers  in  width  and  thickness.  It 
was  kept  in  a  sacred  chamber  of  a  palace,  and 
held  in  great  veneration.  The  Spaniards  en- 
ridied  this  cross  with  gold  and  jewels,  and 
plac0dit  in  the  ^tbedral  of  Cuzco*,— ^^yot 
^ooi  iLCifc.iii. 

Sherefeddhif  BooAti.  Ck.  xxvi.    TheMexkam  also  con- 
sidered it  oi  sacred. — See  Ch.  VIII, 

*  There  were  many  Nestoriana  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury in  the  serrice  of  the  Mongols. — {Marco  Poh^ 
p.  601).  The  conqueror  of  the  king  of  Eastern  Ben- 
gal, A.  D.  1273,  was  a  Christian.  The  Mongols,  who 
were  deists,  treated  all  religions  with  respect,  till  they 
became  Mahomedans.  It  is  very  probable  that  a  part 
of  the  military  sent  to  conquer  Japan,  were  command- 
ed byNestorian  officers. — See  Harris's  Voyages^  FbLL 
p.  613.  Marco  Polo,  Book  ii.  Ch.  ii.  The  mother  of 
die  Ghrand  Khan  Mangu,  who  was  brother  to  Kublai, 
(and  possibly  uncle  to  Mango  Capac,  the  Jirst  Inca), 
was  a  Christian,  and  had  in  her  service  Wm«  Bouchier, 
a  goldsmith,  and  Basilicus,  the  son  of  an  Englishman 
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bom  in  Ilungary. — Bubruquis  in  Harris's  Voyages^ 
FcL  i.  Wars  and  Sports^  p.  50.  It  also  appears  that 
the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  had  a  confused  know- 
ledge of  Noah,  (the  Mongob  daimdBficentfrom  Japhet), 
and  the  deluge. — See  Humboldt ^  Vol.  L  p.  173.  V^a^ 
Book  L  Ch.  xviii.  And  lastly  ''  The  Orete  Chan  Man- 
go, was  a  gode  Cristene  man,  and  baptized  and  %qf 
(gave)  lettres  of  perpehidle  pes  ^pea<!e)  to  atte  CnUent 
imi.''— Sir  J.  Biaundevik,  p.  ^&  It  ia  Aetafore 
highly  probable  that  this  croes  accompanied  Mango 
Capae.  Some  other  objects,  which  have  puzzled  every 
one  to  account  for,  such  as  die  statues  of  an  Aztec 
Priestess,  {See  Humboldt,  VoL  i.  43),  may  have  been 
brought  with  the  division  of  troops  who  landed  at  Cu- 
liacan  opposite  California,  for  Kublai  would  in  all  pro* 
bability  not  send  Chinese  of  rank  on  die  expedition  to 
hold  Japan  in  allegiance  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Identity  cantifiued. Funerals;  Wivciond 

DametiicM  put  to  death,  and  buried  with 
the  Jncas. — — TanUfs;  surprisitig  Riches 

:.  fwmd  in  them:  Gold,  Silver,  Jewels,  Arms, 
Clothes,  ^c. 

FlTRBftALS. 

On  the  death  of  the  Incas,  and  of  other 
eminent  persons^  a  considerable  number  of 
their  attendants  was  put  to  death,  and  interred 
around  their  Guaca,  that  they  might  appear  in 
the  next  world  with  their  former  dignity,  and 
be  served  with  the  same  respect  On  the 
death  of  Huayna  Capac,  tjie  most  powerful  of 
their  monarchs,  above  a  thousand  victims  were 

doomed  to  accompany  him  to  the  tomb/' > 

Robertsom^  Vol.\up.Z2&. 

They  bury  with  the  deceased  Inca  all  his 
vessek  of  gold  and  silver,  even  those  fw  the 
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use  of  the  kitchen;  also  his  clothes  and  rich 
jewels,  with  some  fiirniture.  The  domestics, 
and  the  women  to  whom  he  had  heen  most  at- 
tached, were  buried  with  him  alive,  by  their 
own  desire ;  though  some  historians  falsely  as- 
i^Hi,  "^M  it  itas  not  by  vohtetary  Ittimolationt 
Mt  4t  frequontly  occiilted,  Ifiat  no  matay  Ol^ed 
iMmselves  to  aecomptty  their  deceased  mas- 
ters, that  their  superior^  wfere  oMiged  to  limit 
the  number.  The  first  month  was  AeVoted 
to  tears :  and  the  banners,  arms,  clothes,  and 
all  the  things  that  were  to  he  buried,  were  ex- 
hibited in  the  different  quarters  of  Cuzco. — 
The  lamentations  were  renewed  twice  each 
months  at  th6  full  and  change  of  the  mocm. 
Men  and  women,  called  weepers,  vrere  ap- 
pointed to  chant,  in  mournful  strains,  the  vir- 
tues and  heroic  acts  of  the  defunct  king.  The 
mourning  was  observed  throughout  the  em- 
|ttre*. —  Vega,  Bool^l  Ch.  iv,  v. 


*  *^  It  is  the  custom  daring  the  progress  of  removing 
the  bodies  of  the  decease4  Grand  Khans,  lor  ibcNie 
who  form  the  escort^  to  sacrifice  such  persons  as  they 
chance  to  meet  on  the  road;  saying  to  thon,  **  depart 
fiMTthe^tiext  world,  and  there  attend  on  your  deceased 
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Aoosta  charges  the Perwians^and  the  Incas, 
with  sacrificiBg  virgins  and  young  duldrai.-r-^ 
Pureias,FoLy.p.9Mi.  Veg^  relates^  that  in 
the'  provinoes  of  Uramarca  and  Chanci^  the 
natiyes  did  sacrifice  young  children  to  thnr 
god;  but  that  Jnca  Roca  threatened^  that  if 
they  did  not  entirely  abolish  so  inhuman  a  cua* 
tonit  he  would,  if  another  child  should  be  put  to 
death,  extirpate  the  whole  of  the  population  by 
the  sword. —  Vol.  i.  p.  374. 


master! "  being  impressed  widi  the  belief  that  all  whom 
they  thus  day,  do  actually  become  his  servants  in  the 
next  life.  They  do  the  same  also  with  respect  to 
horses,  kiffing  the  best  of  the  stud,  in  order  that  he 
msjr  have  die  use  of  diem.  When  the  corpse  of  the 
Grand  Khan  JUangu  was  transported  to  the  mountaie 
jOitti,  the  horsemen  who  accompanied  it,  having  this 
bEnd  and  horrible  persuarion,  slew  upwards  of  ten 
thousand  persons  who  feD  in  their  way.'' — Marco  Polot 
Book  I  Ch.  jUt. 

"  It  is  certain  that  the  Moguls  and  Tartars  killed 
those  they  met  in  their  way,  at  the  funeral  of  Grrand 
Khans,  who  have  succeeded  to  Oengbis." — Petis  de 
la  Cr^,  p.  S82.  ^*  Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to 
bury  slaves  with  emperors  and  princes,  aod  some- 
times also  their  concubines  alive.*' — Barrow's  Travels 
tn  Ckma,  p.  463. 
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^rfvXkis  is  one  of  the  many  iastances  of  misun- 
derstandings arising  from  not  distinguishing 
the  Inca-Peruvians,  from  the  savage  tribes 
which  tliey  subdued.  Peruvians  and  Indians 
are  uames  indiscriminately  used  by  all  authors, 
both  for  the  conquerors,  at  the  period  of  Man- 
go Capac,  and  the  conquered  natives;  and  also 
the  stili  independent  savages :  lience  the  confu- 
sion is  infinite. 


k 
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"  The  Chinese  emperor  Shuo-chi,  a  Mand- 
shur,  fell  in  love  with  the  wife  of  a  Tartar  lord. 
The  lady  informed  her  husband  of  the  prince's 
solicitations,  who  gave  her  instructions  how 
to  behave;  but  which,  through  simplicity  or 
design,  she  disclosed  to  her  lover. 

Shun-chi  was  governed  entirely  by  his  pas- 
sion, and,  under  the  pretence  of  business,  he 
sent  for  this  lord,  and  gave  him  a  box  on  the 
ear.  The  third  day  after,  the  Tartar  died  of 
grief  at  the  affront.  The  emperor  immediately 
married  the  widow  and  made  her  queen.  He 
had  a  son  by  her,  who  lived  but  three  months; 
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iid  t&e  mother'soott  aftar  fcrilbwM '  him  to  tlie 

»>  The  anperor  was  inconsolable,'  and  Would 
ha?e  destroyed  himsdf,  if  the^piaeniiiother  attd 
euaaehs  had  not  prevented  him.  He  arder&d 
UkU  thirty  mem  should  hill  themseh^ee  wkmtd- 
riljfp  to  appease  her  manes.  (Thfa  custom  was 
idMiahed  by  Kang-hL) 

Shim-clii  with  tears  gathered  up  the  ashes 
of  the  queen,  and  inclosed  them  in  a  silver 
urn.  He  became  superstitious  and  melancho- 
lyt  Imlbe  listMed  kindly  to  the  unavailing  re- 
dMnstftnees  of  Pere  Adam  Schaal,  made  him 
Mrit.  tea;  and  dismissed  hhn.  Hedienseiit 
te  fe«  lords  of  the  courts  and  teproadied  him- 
adf  for  his  n^leet  of  the  public  budness.  He 
declared  them  guardians  of  hhi  son  Kang4i^ 
^o  was  eight  years  old:  then  calUng  for 
deimperialmantle,  he  put  it  on^and^shrinkii^ 
himself  up  in  the  bed-~^  Now  I  teaveycm/  said 
hki  and  expired  the  same  instant^  about  nrid- 
i  laigjklk,^  aged  twenty-four,  A.  D.  letfl.- — -JHi 
Malde,  FolX p.290. 
i  JThe  Yakutes»  who  are  Mongols,*  adoww- 
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kdge,  that,  be&Mre  tiie  RiMMriai»  caaqvieiBtd 
Hkem,  they  buried  alive,  or  killed  the  cMmt 
mtWBUts  or  favorites  of  a  prince,  at  his  funeral. 


Peruvian  Tombs. 


The  Indians  having  laid  a  body,  without 
banal,  upon  the  ground,  environed  it  witii  a 
rude  arch  of  stones  or  Inrieks;  and  «Qrth  was 
thrown  upon  it,  aaa  tunriMiiSf  which  Aey  ^eall 
gmapa.  In  general,  they  are  eight  or  ten  taisep 
high,  and  about  twenty  long,  and  the  breaddi 
Mtherless;  butsome  are  larger.  They  are  in 
shape  not  precisely  pymmidal,  but  more  like 
hiUocks.  The  plains  near  Cayambe  are  covered 
with  them;  one  of  thehr  principal  temples  hav* 
ing  been  there,  where  the  kings  and  caciques  of 
QuUo  were  buried.-^  {TZfea,  Vol.  \.  page  8664 
Gents.  Mffg.  Fbk  xxii.  p.  210. 

The  tombs  were  in  size  according  with  the 
rank  of  the  deceased:  with  them  were  buried 
their  furniture,  and  instruments  of  gold,  eep* 
per,  ston^  and  earth.    Out  of  one  guaca,  while 
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Wt  WMre  tb^re^  WMe  taken  tst  totmden&le  qitei- 
illy  «f  gcrfd  ntdMiln.  In  anotlMBr^  in  die  }iirii- 
diction  of  Pastos,  great  ridies  weie  focmdi 
Mmi^  copper  axes,  small  looking  glasses  of  the 
&icaHitone,  and  of  the  Galinazo,  or  UadkHBtone; 
tte  form  is  circular,  and  one  of  the  surfiu»s 
flat,  and  as  smooth  as  a  crystal  mirror:  the 
Mher  oval,  and  less  polished.  I  saw  one  a  foot 
naA  m  half  in  diameter :  its  principal  snrfiioe 
was  concave,  and  greatly  migniiled  objects; 
teiA  the  polish  of  which  coold  not  now  be  ex- 
ceeded by  our  best  workmen.  A  hole  is'  drfll- 
ti  to  hssofg  them  by. 

'  They  And  also  guaqaeros,  for  drinking  chi- 
ea;  fliey  are  made  of  &ie  black  earth  and 
ettme  of  red  earth.  They  are  round,  with  a 
httodle  in  the  middle;  the  mouth  on  mie  side; 
Mid,  on  the  <yther,  the  head  of  an  Indian,  excel- 
lently expressed.  Where  they  were  made  is 
utterly  unknown.— UUoa,  Vol.  I  p.  368. 

Amcmg  the  gold  pieces  are  found  nose- 
jewels,  which,  in  form,  resemble  the  foot  of  a 
ohalice,  and  little  less;  collars,  bracelets,  ear- 
pendants,  like  the  nose-jewels ;  attdi^<tftli«n 
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not  thicker  than  paper.  The  idols,  which  are 
at  full  length,  are  hollow,  of  one  piece,  and  no 
mark  of  soldering. 

Emeralds  are  found  in  the  tombs,  spherical, 
cylindrical,  and  conical ;  and  pierced  with  the 
greatest  delicacy;  as  steel  and  iron  were  un- 
known, this  is  very  remarkable. 

The  mines  on  the  coast  of  Manta,  &c.  are 
now  entirely  lost,  probably  through  negligence. 
-  UUoa,  Vol.  i.  p.  369. 

During  my  travels  in  Peru,  in  visiting  the 
vast  ruins  of  the  city  of  Chimu,  near  Mansiche, 
I  went  into  the  interior  of  the  famous  Guaca 
de  Toledo,  the  tomb  of  a  Peruvian  prince,  in 
which  Garci  Gutierez  de  Toledo  discovered, 
on  digging  a  gallery,  in  1576,  massive  gold, 
amounting  to  five  millions  of  franks,  as  is  prov- 
ed by  the  accounts  in  the  mayor's  office  at 
Truxillo*.— ^iiBiJoW/,  Vol.  i,  p.  92. 

•  In  Siberia,  the  southern  frontier  mountains,  from 
the  Tobol  to  the  Jencsai,  and  tlie  stejqies  in  the  middte 
regions  of  the  Lena,  have  been  inhabited  by  the  Mon- 
gol Tartars:  and  iiarticularly  in  the  governments  of 
Ufa,  Kazan,  and  Toboltik.     Fretjuent  memorials  art 
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flMfeid  there  ot  tlieir  ancieiit  gmidiBQf ^  ntkffoMltisoMf 
lkpd  ^iiUiue;  of  whkk  some  are  cyf  «a  ant^u^ir  4niQii« 
•iarably  of  above  a  thousand  years. 

It  is  no  rare  thing  to  come  suddenly  upon' die  ridifs 
dimmfBUmUf  widdi,  in  its crunAlfaiy BealabiSj^ pGdnly 
Cffascts  the  progress  which  die  arts  had  made^  among 
a  people  whom  we  are  wont  to  consider  as  barbarian^ 
flMH  ttiore  ftecjiientiy  are  seen  sepnfehxesy  whidtj 'by 
Arir  inscriptions,  throw  light  on  Aehiatoffy  ef  this  na^ 
tkm;  and,  in  the  vessels  and  implements  preserved  in 
iium,  supply  us  with  interesting  proofs  of  its  opulence^ 
ili^aste,  and  its  industry* 

In  the  museum  at  St.  Petersburg,  are  preserved  a 
mwHitnde  of  vessek,  diadems,  weapons,  militaiy  tro- 
{diies,  ornaments  of  dress,  coins,  &c.  wUch  have  been 
fettttd^iirdieTartarieB  tombs,  in  SHberia,  andondie 
¥o%a.^  They  are  of  goldi  silver,  and  copper.  The 
gseatest  antiquity  of  the  tombs  is  one  thousand  one 
iumdred  years,  the  latest  four  hundred.  [Tioke,  Votl 
ikp.4B.  This  remark  refers  to  die  period  ^  Am 
dipicifery  of  these  tombs  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
As  die  Turks,  who  had  elephants,  and  who  in  the 
sixdi  eentury  redded  at  die  Altai  mountains,  and  coH- 
qaered  up  to  die  Arctic  Sea,((KttoM,  CSILxSL  PmmhdB, 
u  89tl),  and,  as  the  rebellion  agamst  Kublai  and  Timnr 
Kaan  took  place  at  die  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  Tamerlane's  principal  invasion  was  in  1889,  the 
diteeat  epochs  correspond  so  aceutately  aa  tO'  leave 
■la  doubt  as  to  die  origfa  of  these  edrioas  sepukbreaJ] 

*The  eurprising  quantity  of  golden  otfnamenis  fcand 
Id  the  tombs  of  Siberia,  were  diey  not  evidetil  lb  die 
si^t,  would  exoeed  aD  belief.  ^f    " 
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ftmn  the  Irtish,  between  the  sak  Uke  JamiflchewA  and 
ibe  city  of  Omiii^  or  Ommoftrock.  Abont  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  before  the  Csars  of  Russia  were  ao- 
qoamted  with  these  matturs,  the  goTemors  of  the  dties 
Taray  Tonskoi,  Crasnoyar,  Batsamki,  Isetskoe,  and 
odiersy  used  to  give  leave  to  the  inhabitants  to  go  in 
caravans,  to  ransack  the  tombs,  on  condition  that^  <jf 
whatever  they  should  find  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  jewels, 
and  other  things  of  value,  the  governor  should  have 
the  tenth.  These  choice  antiquities  were  often  broken 
and  shared  by  weight. — They  have  dug  for  years,  and 
the  treasures  are  not  exhausted. 

The  graves  of  the  poorer  sort  have  such  things  of 
copper  and  brass:  arrows  of  copper  and  iron,  stirrups, 
large  and  small  polished  plates  of  metal,  or  mirrors^ 
with  characters  upon  them.  Urns  are  found  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  some  almost  two  feet  high,  and  some  more : 
some  with,  and  some  without  handles.  Many  of  these 
graves  are -very  deep.  A  whole  skeleton  of  an  ele- 
phant was  found  in  one  of  the  tombs.  {Coxe,  VoL  iii* 
p.  170).  Bones  of  horses  and  sometimes  of  elephants 
are  found  in  the  numerous  graves  near  Tomsk :  also 
figures  of  deer  in  pure  gold,  and  an  armed  man  on 
horseback,  in  brass,  of  no  mean  design  and  execution, 
(Bell,  p.  S09),  and  figures  of  the  hippopotamus. — 
{Rees*s  Cye. ''  Hip:")  When  Mr.  Bell  was  at  Tomsk, 
a  grave  digger  told  him  that  once  they  found  an  arch- 
ed vault,  in  which  were  the  remains  of  a  man,  with  a 
bow,  arrows,  lance,  and  other  arms,  lying  upon  a  silver 
table.  On  touching  the  body  it  fell  to  dust.  The 
value  of  the  table  and  arms  was  very  considerable. — 
{BeUy  CA.  iii.)  Wars  and  Sports^  Ch.  v.     Regarding 
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Ae  drinking  Tessels  of  black  earth,  torrid  ttMHfe,  sad 
Ibe  emeralds  so  delicately  pierced,  it  is  not  in  the  least 
improbable  that  they  were  carried  from  Asia,  widi  the 
Incas,  or  with  the  sovereigns  of  Qmlo,  who  are  evi- 
dently the  same  race  of  people.  7%e  Mexican  and 
Meckuacan  kings  observed  simihar  customs. — See  Ch. 
Vin.  ••  Funerals." 
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N^eanTangut  andThibet. Identity 

the  Mongols  of  the  Natives  of  Bogota^ 

in  New  Granada. Of  Natchez j  on  the 

Mississippi. OfTalomecOj  on  the  Ohio. 


Note  on  Tamout  and  Thibbt. 

A.S  this  immense  region  is  scarcely  known  to 
Europeans,  and  as  the  whole  of  it  was  conquer- 
ed by  the  Mongols,  in  the  thirteenth  century^ 
forty  or  fifty  years  before  the  invasion  of 
Japan,  the  following  extracts  are  intended 
to  show  the  similarity  of  many  customs  to 
those  of  Bogota,  Mexico,  &c.  As  it  was  the 
policy  of  Kublai  to  weaken  that  region,  {Marco 
Polo,  note  796),  it  is  highly  probable  that  some 
of  the  troops  employed  to  subdue  Japan  were 
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Ih>m  Tangut.  The  Grand  Lama  is  the  great 
^ect  of  adoration,  from  the  Volga  to  the  sea 
of  Japan^  the  most  extensive  religious  domi- 
nkm  on  the  globe. 

^  The  vast  country  described  as  Tangut  and 
Tbibdt  is  kftown  to  the  Chinese^  by  tbeoame 
of  T$mg.  'JPhe  Tartars  ^jrfl  it  Tai^ut, 
Bvaotola,  «pd  BcHDtan..  It  vW  sai4  to  be  six 
huodr^d  and  forty  league  from  east  to.^ip<^t, 
and  six  hundred  and  fifty  from  north  to  south. 
(Thibet  is  sixteen  hundred  miles  east  and  west ; 

its  breadth  very  unequal. RenneU,  p.  227). 

It  is  bounded  by  the  countries  of  Kokonor, 
Secfauen^  Yunan^  Ava^  Hindoostan,  Bucharia^ 
and  the  desert  of  Kobi.  The  Tartar  emperor, 
Kublai,  divided  it  into  several  provinces.  He 
conferred  on  the  Bonze,  Passepa,  the  title  of 
sovereign  prince,  and  honored  him  with  a  gold- 
en sed:  and  also  with  the  titles  of  tutor  to  the 
emperor,  doctor  of  the  empire,  head  of  the  law, 
and  even  that  of  ouang,  which  signifies  king,  or 
prince.  Next  to  the  Thibetians,  the  Tartars 
are  the  most  zealous  worshipers  of  the  grand 
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Xama.    The  lamas  had  great  power  in 
while  the  Mongols  posaessed  that  throne;  they 
are  distinguiflhed  by  the  red  and  yefUm  cap. 

Their  astronomers  are  able  to  calculate 
edipsea,  but  the  lamas,  in  general,  are  very  ig- 
norant: it  is  rare  to  find  one  who  can  read 
their  ancient  books,  the  language  being  now 
ditaSi.''^Gfonef^^  CMna,  Vol.  \.  pp.  S18--S29. 

While  Genghis  Khan  was  at  Caracorum,  in 
the  year  1224,  Schidas-cou,  sovereign  of  Tan- 
gut,  whose  capital  was  Campion,  leagued  with 
the  southern  Chinese,  and  his  neighbours^  the 
oriental  Turks.  Genghis,  being  informed  of 
these  proceedings,  lost  no  time,  but  invaded 
that  country  with  a  mighty  army.  It  was  win- 
ter, and  the  soldiers'  dresses  were  lined  with 
sheep  skins;  the  horses  were  covered  with  felt. 
The  princes  Zagatai,  Octai,  and  Tuli,  with  his 
very  young  sons  Kublai  and  Hukicou,  who  be- 
came so  famous,  were  all  present  The  Mo- 
guls drew  up  their  troops  upon  an  immense 
froien  lake :  there  were  three  hundred  and  fif- 
ty thousand;  and  they  were  dressed,  by  the 
Grand  Khan's  orders,  as  plain  as  possible. 
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I /The  king  of  Tangut  had  five  hundred  thou- 
sa^d^  chiefly  Chinese,  habited  in  cloth  of  gold 
and  silver,  $ilks,  &c.  In.  the  terrible  battle 
which  ensued,  there  were  killed  of  the  troops 
of  the  king  and  his  allies,  three  hundred  thou- 
sand. The  Mogul  history  is  silent  as  to  the 
Grand  Khan's  loss. 

,  Campion  is  the  frontier  city,  and  is  very 
ricji:  here  the  caravans  of  the  Muscovites,  Ar- 
menians, Persians,  and  Tartars,  stop,  when 
they. come  to  trade  with  China.  They  have 
many  towns  in  Tangut.  Sachion  is  very  large, 
iidiabited  by  Nestorian  Christians,  Mahomed- 
ans  and  others,  who  have  each  their  temples, 
and  free,  exercise  of  their  religions.  The  na- 
tive people  pass  for  magicians,  making  things 
appear  which  are  not  in  being,  and  those  dis^ 
appear  which  are  present.  They  make  use  of 
astrologers  in  almost  all  their  afiairs,  and  will 
not  undertake  any  thing  without  first  consult- 
ing one  .who  observes  the  stars,  and  points  out 
the  lucky  moment..  The  men  have  Utile  hair 
on  their,  chins:  they  may  marry  as  many  tvives 
as  they  are  .able  to  maintain.    In  this  country. 
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ihere  are  large  elepbants,  and  rerj  beautiful 
0XCT»  (J>M  grunmefui)y  with  the  hair  on  their  tails 
white  and  soft  as  silk.  There  needed  a  conn- 
try  so  extensive  and  fertile  as  Tangnt^  to  sub- 
sist so  rast  an  army  for  so  long  a*  campaign. — 
Pais  dela  Crmx,pp.  358-^-375.  See  aUo  Mar- 
co Polo,  p.  164. 

For  more  particulars  regardii^  these  re- 
gions, consult  Marco  Polo,  Book  ii.  Ch.  xxxvii. 
and  Rennell's  Memoir. 

^  To  the  northward  of  the  city  of  Cathman- 
du,  in  Nepal,  there  is  a  hill  called  Simbi,  upon 
which  are  the  tombs  of  some  lamas  of  Tibet, 
and  other  people  of  high  rank  of  the  same  nar 
tion;  the  monuments  are  constructed  of  vari- 
ous forms:  two  or  three  of  them  are  |9yfamiiib/, 
very  high,  and  well  ornamented ;  so  that  they 
have  a  very  good  appearance,  and  may  be  seen 
<t  a  considerable  distance.  Round  these  mo- 
numents are  remarkable  stones  covered  with 
duiracters.  In  digging  ditches  round  the  fort 
adjoining  the  tombs,  considerable  pieces  of 
gold  were  found ;  with  a  quantity  of  which  me- 
tal the  corpses  of  the  grandees  of  Tibet  are  al-^ 
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Ways  int6rNfd.'— )Sir  WiSimk  Jtmeis  St^pk- 
ibHa,V<>l.  I  p.  311. 

'"  111  Assam,  they  bmy  with  their  kii^ 
wbiitever  he  i^Bteemed  mocrt;^  wh^her  it  were 
airidol  of  gold  or  silver,  all  biB  b^ved  wives, 
6ti^vlephant,  camels,  horses,  and  hounds;  and 
the  principal  officers  of  his  household  poiBon 
thenKBelves  to  serve  their  king  in  the  next 
WMd. 

The  natives  live  at  their  ease ;  every  one  has 
a  house  to  himself,  smd  in  the  middle  of  his 
^ound  a  fountain  encompassed  with  trees; 
and  commonly  every  one  an  elephant  to  carry 
h!B  wives ;  for  they  have  four,  each  of  whom  is 
appointed  to  separate  household  ajflfoirs.  The 
fbiiti  and  women  B,tt  generally  welt  complexion* 
6A;  but  the  southern  ones  are  more  swarthy, 
lOMl  bot  86  w^  featured.  They  pierce  hdes 
in  thrir  ean  that  you  may  thrust  your  thumb 
Mx>,  wherein  they  hang  pieces  of  gcid  tad  sfl- 
tiftK  tliey  n«v«r  make  money  of  their  gold, 
Ibttt  (Hreserve  it  all  in  ingots,  lliere  Is  no 
fleiAi  which  they  esteem  so  much  as  ^at  of 
dogs.    The  king  keeps  his  court  at  Kennerbof, 
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tW9at]r«Ave  or  thirty  dtys'  journey  fropi  \h^ 
former  city  which  bore  that  nanie^  .Meer 
Jfumh^  burned  and  sacked  Aisaia  to  the  tlprty- 
fiftl^  degree." — Tmermer,p.  187* 

.  T^e  Grand  Lama  is  considered  aq  tkff  yJQege- 
fWnt  of  the  deity,  and  his  subjects  believe  hi^i 
to  be  immortal.  Their  religion  conveys  exalt- 
44  options  of  the  Creator,  and  their  system  of 
aofality  is  very  fiEur  from  contemptible.  While 
MXi  Bogle  was  at  Lassa,  Mongols  and.Calmucs 
aniyed  from  Siberia^  witlf  whom  the  Lama 
conyened*  In  this  country  the  use  of  linen  is 
unknownt  the  cold  obliging  them  to  wear  furs 
avd  other  warm  clothing.  They  have  no  fuel, 
and,  to  keep  out  the  wind,  they  do  not  build 
wiodowa  to  their  houses,  but  leave  an  opening 
at  the  tops  of  the  rooms :  they  have  therefore 
noaecesBtP  the  upper  rooms  except  by  ladders. 
The  bouses  are  lofty  and  built  of  stone ;  and 
the  useful  manu£Eu:tures  are  not  badly  &bri*^ 
Cited.  Considering  the  wonderful  elevation 
of  this  country,  and  the  severity  of  its  cli- 
mate^ we  are  astonished  to  find  its  inhabit* 
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ants  in  a  high  state  of  civilization. — Philom^k. 
Trans.  Vol.  Ixvii.  p.  465.  RenneU,  p.  227. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Mongols  first  re- 
ceived the  art  of  writing  from  this  country. — 
"  We  are  assured  by  many,  that  Kublai  Khan 
ordered  letters  to  be  invented  for  his  nation  by 
a  Thibetian,  whom  he  rewarded  with  the  dig- 
nity ofChief  Lama.  If  the  Tartars  in  general; 
as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  had  no 
written  memorials,  it  cannot  be  thought  won- 
derful that  their  languages,  like  those  of  Ame- 
rica, should  have  been  in  perpetual ^ac/tw^ion; 
and  that  more  than  fifty  dialects  should  be 
spoken  between  Moscow  and  China." — Sir  W. 
Jones,  Vol.  \.  p.  59. 

The  Bonze,  Fo-tou-ehing,  positively  affirm- 
ed that  he  had  Uvetl  many  hundred  years. 

The  air,  storms,  rain,  and  hail-stones,  were  at 
his  command:  by  pronouncing  a  word  or  two, 
he  could  resuscitate  the  dead ;  which  he  proved 
when  the  prince  Che-hou  was  deposited  in  his 
colfin;  for,  on  uttering  two  words,  he  was  re- 
stored to  life.    When  Che-hou  came  to  the 
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thione,  he  was  much  attadbied  to  the  priests^ 
•and  the  religion  of  Fo. — De  Gnkies,  VoLii. 
p.fOO.  See  also  Marco  Fdlo^note  472.  . 
.'  Kootooktou  has  no  fixed  leaidence^  like  the 
Gorand  Lama.  In  summer,  he  resides  in  the 
environs  of  Nertshinsk,  in  Siberia,  and  the  ri- 
^cr  Amoor;  where  he  is  always  surrounded  by 
M  aumbier  of  other  Lamas  and  armed  Blongols. 

'QThe  hunas  wear  a  mitre,  like  our  bishops. 

Jh  Chdnes,  Vol.  iv.  pp.  242, 243« 

r  Ae  tie  Author  qf  this  wbme  ie  ijf  opifUom 
that  the populatiom  qfAnahmae^romthe' seventh 
mntmnf^  amd  Montemmde  emeestore,  amd  other e, 
are  from  this  part  qfAeia;  he  requests  the  read- 
gml^  bear  that  mumuifOm perusing  this  aad the 
neat^AanOer,  as  it  will  save  the  trouble  ^  re^ 
peatedr^erenees. 


•  t  / 


Bogota. 


i.  « 


Im  Bogota»in  New  Granada,  the  pec^le  were 
jBiore  numerous^  and  more  improved  in  the  va- 
rious arts  of  life,  than  any  others  in  America, 
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except  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans.  They 
practised  agriculture;  and  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty were  secured  by  laws.  They  lived  in 
large  towns,  their  houses  were  commodious, 
and  they  were  decently  clothed.  A  distinc- 
tion of  ranks  was  known,  and  the  chief  was 
absolute.  He  never  appeared  in  public  with- 
out a  numerous  retinue:  he  was  carried  in  a 
sort  of  palanquin,  with  much  pomp,  and  har- 
bingers went  before  him,  to  sweep  the  road. 
and  strew  it  with  flowers.  This  pomp  was 
supported  by  presents,  or  taxes  received  ftom 
his  subjects;  by  whom  he  was  so  much  vene- 
rated, that  they  never  presumed  to  approach 
him  but  with  au  averted  countenance.  The 
heir  apparent  of  the  kingdom  was  educated  ia 
the  recesses  of  their  temple,  under  the  most 

austere  discipline." Roberinm's  Hiet.  VoL  i. 

;jp.345— 349. 

"  ITie  cycle  of  sixty  years  is  in  use  among 
the  greater  part  of  the  nations  of  eastern  Asia, 
and  among  the  Muyscas  of  the  elevated  plain 
of  Bogota.— ^«wi6o/rf<.  Vol.  \.  p.  306. 

"  The  predilection  for  the  periodical  series. 
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» 

$Kid  flie  MdMtence  of  the  cycle  <tf  sixty  yeara^ 
whhdi  fe  equal  to0tv6ta  hundred  and  fbrtytoBH^ 
dMitdnftd  ib  the  cycte  of  twenty  yeart  of  the 

^irlests^  appear  to  reveal  the  TlM^tariin  origin 

«  

of  th*  nations  of  the  new  continent.''' — ^Humh 

idOt,  Voiru.  p.  Ifli. 
# 
^  When  Gonaato  Ximenea  de  Quesada»  in 

iatfj,  arrifed  from  the  banks  oi  the  MagdelenB, 
at  tibe  loity  savannas  of  Bogota,  he  was  struck 
wttfi  the  conttnst  between  the  eiviliiation  of 
the  Btftiona  inhabiting  the  mountains^  aid  Ae 
savage  statd  of  the  hordes  of  Tolu>  Mahates^ 
and  Santa  Martha.  He  fimnd  the  Muyscas^ 
the  Guanes,  the  Muaoes^  and  the  Calimas,  set- 
tled in  coiftmunities,  dothed  in  cotton  gat^ 
nents,  and  the  fields  every  where  cultivated 
wMi  fliaixe^  chenopodium  quinoa^,  and  turmai, 
or  potatoes. 

The  fiibulous  history  of  the  natkm  called 
ibiyica,  or  Moaca^  goes  back  very  far,  till  when 
the  moon  did  not  accompany  the  earth*    Bo^ 


*  The  leaves  are  eaten  as  spinach  or  sorrel,  and  the 
ed  as  millet.— ifee5*5  Cyc.  **  Chenopodium.'' 
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chica,  in  American  mythology,  introduced  the 
worship  of  the  Snn,  and,  like  the  Peruvian 
Manco  Capac,  and  the  Mexican  Quetzalcoatl, 
became  the  legislator  of  the  Muyscas.  The 
same  traditions  relate  that  Bochica,  son,  and 
emblem  of  the  Sun,  high  priest  of  Sogamoio, 
or  Iraca,  seeing  the  disputes  for  authority,  ad- 
vised the  tribes  to  choose  Huncahua  for  their 
sovereign,  who  was  revered  for  his  wisdom. — 
He  reigned  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
then  retiring  he  lived  two  thousand  years*. 
He  disappeared  mysteriously  at  Iraca,  to  the 
east  of  Tunja,  which  was  the  most  populous 
town  of  the  country,  and  was  founded  by  Hun- 
cahua, the  first  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Zaques  of 
Cundinamarca,  and  took  the  name  of  Hunca 
from  its  founder,  which  the  Spaniards  changed 
into  Tunca,  or  Tunja.  The  form  of  goveni- 
ment  given  by  Bochica  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Bogota,  is  very  remarkable  from  its  analogy 
with  those  of  Japan  and  Thibet.     At  Cundioa- 

•  The  length  of  the  reign  shows  the  whole  of  this 
to  be  aa  artifice  of  a  Lama. 
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marca,  at  a  period  probably  anterior  to  Manco 
Capac^  Bochica  had  constituted  the  four  chida 
of  tribes,  electors ;  and  they  and  their  descend- 
ants to  hare  the  right  of  choosing  the  high 
.priest  of  Iraca. .  The  Pontiflb  or  Lamas,  the 
soccessors  of  Bochica,  were  heirs  of  his  sancti- 
ty, and  such  as  Chochula,  in  the  time  of  Mont- 
tenma,  was  to  the  Aztecks,  Iraca  had  been 
to  the  Muyscas.  The  temporal  chief,  called 
Znque  of  Tunja,  to  whom  the  Zippa,  m  princes^ 
of  Bogota  paid  an  annual  tribute,  and  the  pontiff 
of  Iraca,  were  two  distinct  potentates,  as  the 
emperor  and  dairi  are  in  Japan/ — Humboldt, 
VoIm.  p.  106  to  109.     Vol.  i.  p.  29. 

An  engraved  inscription  upon  a  rock  exists 
in  New  Granada;  for  a  description  of. which, 
see  Ch.  IV*. 

*  The  epoch  of  Bochica  is  said  to  be  probabfy  an- 
terior to  that  of  Mango  Capac.  The  pretended  mys- 
teries are  very  possibly  Bochtca's  trick,  as  the  golden 
rod  was  that  of  Mango ;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  he  was  one  of  the  giant  party  with  Mango.  The 
cycle  alluded  to  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  Chmese 
History  by  Du  Halde.  The  descent  of  Bochica  fvom 
the  Sun,  his  trick,  the  Chinese  cycle,  the  presents,  in- 
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Natchez. 


*^  Amjovg  the  Natchei^  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mis^ippi,  a  difference  of  rank  took  place/ 

stead  of  taxes,  all  contribute  to  prove  the  same  or^;in 
as  that  ef  the  Incas  and  the  Mexicans,  nor  does  the 
date  disa^ee*  The  Japanese  received  the  Buddist  re- 
Bgion  from  Darma,  in  the  year.  Qf  Christ  51$;  and  that 
saint  came  to  them  from  the  wesL  As  customs  do  not 
often  change  in  those  parts,  the  Mongol  and  Tai^gut 
generaU  would  naturally,  in  their  religion,  government 
and  customs,  bear  much  resemblance  to  the  Japanese* — 
SeeKcsmpfetj  p.  348.  The  civil  and  religious  power  being 
held  by  separate  chiefs  is  not  essentially  different  from 
the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  make  an  exact  distinction  between  Mongols,  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  as  they  all  are  in  general  Buddists. 
The  Japanese  use  the  cycle  of  sixty  years,  lii:e  the 
Chinese,  and  their  twelve  celestial  signs  are  eJMCtfy 
Mongol,  beginning  with  the  mouse  and  ending  with  the 
boar. — {KcsmpfeTy  p.  1 56.)  Cami  is  the  name  of  the  gods 
of  Japan,  (/Tieinj^er,/?.  187);  Cemi,  that  oflhe  Caciques, 
{Robertson^  i.  S48) ;  and  Cama,  (the  soul),  is  the  root  fX 
the  word.  Pacha  CamaCy  of  the  Peruvians.  {Vega,  i. 
119).  The  sovereign  Incas  had  a  high  priest,  (^<0g^, 
1.316),  who  was  always  an  Inca,  or  prince  of  royal 
birth.  The  Mexicans  had  two  high  priests,  a  ndUkm 
ofpriests^  and  forty  thousand  temples^  says  Clavigero, 
{Vol.  i.  ^0,  ^1).  To  all  these  reasons  for  concluding 
that  the  Bogotans  were  a  part  of  the  shipwrecked  fleet. 
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with  which  the  nordiern  tribes  were  unac- 
quainted: aome  families  were  reputed  noble, 
and  enjoyed  hereditary  dignity;  the  body  of 
ih^  people  was  considered  as  vile.  The  former 
were  called  respectable,  the  latter  stinkards^. 
The  great  chief  was  considered  as  a  being  of 
a  snperior  nature^  the  brother  of  the  Sun,  the 
sole  object  of  their  worship.  His  will  is  law, 
to  which  all  submit,  and  honor  him  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  deity.  If  any  one  has  in- 
curred his  displeasure,  he  comes  and  oflfers 
himhisheadf.    Nor  does  their  dominion  end 

wOd  fslephiuits  now  exist  at  Choco,  and  the  plain  be- 
tween Suaca  and  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  is  called  the 
FMd  of  the  OianU.  (Humboldt,  Vol  ii.  p.  21),  a  name 
probably  derived  from  a  tradition  regarding  a  contest 
with  men  and  elephants,  as  in  Peru  and  Mexico. 

*  <<  The  ordinary  dress  of  the  common  Mongols  is 
sheepHsldns,  and  though  they  know  how  to  whiten  and 
dress  these  and  others  of  stags,  wild  goats,  deer,  &c. ; 
yet,  fbr  all  their  care,  you  smell  them  when  they  come 
near  you:  their  very  tents  have  a  ramish  smell,  whence 
the  Chinese  call  them  Tsau-ta-tse,  or  BHnkmg  Tar* 
taw.*'— Du  Hatde,  Vol.  ii.  p.  354. 

t  Every  one's  life  was  considered  as  entirely  devoted 
and  ottered  up  to  the  despotic  power  of  the  Grand 
Khans.     *'  My  Lord,"  said  Octal,  who  was  afterwards 
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with  their  lives;  their  principal  officers^  their 
favorite  wives^  with  many  domestics  of  inferior 
rai^,  are  sacrificed  at  their  tombs^  to  attend 

them  in  the  next  world*-"* Robertson,  VoL  i. 

jp.344. 

''  Unoa,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
stile  of  Peruvian  architecture^  was  struck  with 
the  great  resemblance  certain  old  edifices  of 
western  Louisiana  bore^  in  the  distribution  of 
the  doors  and  niches,  to  the  tambos  built  by 
the  IxkCBsr— Humboldt,  Vol  i.  p.  169. 

"  At  Natchez,  in  their  temples,  which  were 
constructed  with  some  magnificence,  they  pre- 
served a  perpetual  fire,  as  a  pure  emblem  of 
their  divinity.    The  ancient  Persians,  a  people 


Grand  Khan,  to  his  father  the  great  Genghis,  ^'  if  I 
have  displeased  you,  put  me  to  death,  I  will  not  mur- 
mur."—Pert*  de  la  Croix,  p.  312.  With  respect  to 
the  rest  of  the  above  account  of  the  Bogotans  and 
Natchez,  it  is  also  precisely  the  history  of  the  Mon- 
gols. "  The  Natchez  are  now  extinct. — Indajf,  jp. 
4«5."    Pmkeri(m'sGeog.u.&VJ. 

*  The  same  was  the  custom  with  the  Mongob, 
Peruvians,  and  Mexicans,  as  is  described  in  this^ 
volume. 
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lb  superior  in  every  respect,  founded  their 
iiSigions  system  on  similar  principles.  This 
stAo^rising  coincidence  between  two  nations  in 
Aidh  I9ifibrent  states  of  improvement,  is  onb  of 
the  many  singular  and  unaccountable  cirennh 
'Aataces  which  occur  in  the  history  of  human 
afflufrs. 

^"^  Among  the  people  of  Bogota,  the  sun  and 
ittoon  were  the  chief  objects  of  reneration.-^ 
llidr  system  of  religion  was  more  complete, 
though  lesis  pure,  than  that  of  the  Natches. 
Hiey  had  temples,  altars,  priests,  and  sacrifices: 
they  offered  human  victims  to  their 
Sderaan,  VoL  i.  p.  386. 


*  Mr,  Pinkerton  says,  ^*  the  original  populaticm  of 
America  may  most  probably  have  been  from  Africa, 
where  copper  coloured  nations,  with  long  hair,  have  re- 
cently been  discovered ;  the  constant  trade  winds  could 
scarcely  fail  to  impel  some  rash  African  mariners  to 
the  American  shores.  The  Natche2  of  Florida  seem 
to  strengthen  this  theory  by  their  tradition,  that  Chey 
came  from  the  east;  that  the  voyiige  tmxs  tong^  and 
(heir  ancestors  on  the  point  of  perishing,  when  they 
discovered  the  land. — Du  Pratz,  ii.  118."  Modem 
Oeog.  Vol.  ii.  66i.  It  is  Mr.  P.'s  favorite  hypothesis 
that  Africa  is  the  country  to  be  looked  to  on  this  sub* 
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Talomeco. 

Unpsr  the  mme  of  Florida,  Vega  compxe- 
)iends  the  immense  space  bounded  on  the  eaat 
and  south  by  the  ocean ;  on  the  west,  by  New 
Mexico;  and  on  the  north,  by  Canada. 

The  Floridans,  says  Vega,  adore  the  sun 
and  moon,  as  their  divinities :  they  believe  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul;  and  in  future  rewards 
and  punishments.  The  upper  and  lower  world, 
or  heaven  and  hell,  they  call  HamBss^fHueha, 
and  Vcupascha.  They  have  but  one  lawful 
wife,  and  as  many  concubines  as  they  please. 
The  wife  and  favorite^  domestics  are  buried 
with  their  lord;  just  the  same  as  with  the  In- 
cas  and  caciques  of  Peru. 

The  town  of  Talomeco,  in  lat  39^  and  four 

jeet. — Seep.  537.  But  in  p.  596,  he  thinks  it  not  impro- 
bable that  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  may  be  from 
Japan  or  Sagalian.  With  regard  to  these  natmis 
coming  from  the  east,  see  note  in  the  remarks  on  Mon- 
tezmna,  where  the  reasons  for  their  calling  Japan  the 
east  is  shown.  Thus,  there  cannot  be  muoh^  if  tasj, 
doubt  but  that  the  Natch^  were  of  Moi^l  pidgin. 
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d^rees  west  of  lake  Erie^  in  Vega's  map^  (or  in 
Ion.  87%  is  wen  bnilt,  and  contains  five  hundred 
houses ;  some  of  which  are  large,  and  are  seen 
ai  a  distance :  it  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  a 
river.  Hernando  Soto  dined  with  a  cacique 
named  Guachoia,  and  was  entertained  with  as 
much  civility  as  exists  among  polished  nations. 
The  suit  of  servants  stood  in  a  row,  with  their 
backs  against  the  wall  of  the  room.  While  the 
cacique  was  at  dinner,  he  happened  to  sneeze, 
on  which  the  attendants  respectfully  bowed. 
After  the  repast  was  finished,  the  servants  all 
dined  in  another  hall.  The  meat  was  well 
coioked,  the  fish  properly  roasted  or  broiled ;  and 
they  ate  their  fruits  quite  ripe.  They  preserved 
fmrs  with  neatness;  and  roe-skins  were  pre- 
pared with  softness  and  delicacy.  With  these 
they  were  scantily,  but  modestly  attired. 

The  principal  grandeur  and  pride  of  these 
people  consisted  in  their  temple  at  Talomeco, 
which  was  the  sepulchre  of  their  caciques. 
This  fine  temple  is  a  hundred  paces  long»  and 
forty  wide;  with  doors  in  proportion.  The 
roof  is  thatched  neatly  with  split  twigs,  and  is 

S2 
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built  sloping,  to  throw  x  off  the  rain.  It  is 
thickly  decorated  with  different  sized  shells, 
connected  together  with  festoons  of  pearls, 
which  shine  beautifully  in  the  sun.  On  enter- 
ing the  temple,  there  are  twelve  wooden  star 
tues  of  giants,  with  menacing  and  savage  faces; 
the  tallest  are  eight  feet  high.  They  hold  in 
their  hands,  in  a  striking  posture,  clubs  adorn- 
.edwith  copper.  Some  have  copper  hatchets 
edged  with  flint ;  others,  bows  and  arrows ;  and 
some  hold  long  pikes^  with  copper  points.  The 
Spaniards  thought  these  statues  worthy  of  the 
ancient  Romans.    On  each  of  the  four  sides 

» 

of  the  temple,  there  are  two  rows  of  statues 
the  size  of  life ;  the  upper  row  is  of  men,  with 
arms  in  their  hands :  the  lower  row  of  women. 
The  cornice  in  the  temple  is  ornamented  with 
large  shells,  and  festoons  of  pearls.  The 
corpses,  of  the  caciques  are  so  well  embalm- 
ed, that  there  is  no  bad  smell :  they  are  depo- 
sited in  large  wooden  coffers,  very  well  con- 
structed, which  are  placed  upon  benches  two 
feet  from  the  ground.  In  smaller  coffers,  and 
in  baskets,  the  Spaniards  found  the  clothes  of 
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the  deceased  men  and  women;  and  so  many 
pearls^  that  they  were  distributed  among  the 
officers  and  soldiers  by  handfuls.  The  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  pearls ;  the  heaps  of  coloured 
chamois  skins ;  clothes  of  martin,  and  other  well- 
prepared  furs;  the  thick  well-made  targets  of 
twigs,  ornamented  with  pearls ;  and  other  things 
found  in  this  temple,  and  its  magazines,  which 
consisted  of  eight  halls  of  equal  magnitude,- 
made  even  those  Spaniards  who  had  been  in 
Peru,  admire  this  as  the  wonder  of  the  New 
WorkL  The  agent  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
who  attended  to  take  the  fifths,  was  persuaded 
by  Soto  to  defer  his  demand^  till  the  province 
was  divided,  and  it  could  be  known  to  whom 
this  temple  would  fall;  and  then  his  majesty's 
claim  might  be  satisfied*. 

''  llie  remains  of  wonderful  structures  near 
the  Ohio  have  been  discovered.  Arrow  and 
i^pear  heads  of  flint,  stone  hatchets  and  stone 
pestles  are  common,  in  ploughing  the  fields. 


*  Vega.  Hiitoire  de  la  Conquete  de  la  Floride,  pp.. 
4^  10,  18,  372,  274,  440, 455. 
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Near  the  mouth  of  the  Maskmgaiii,  in  north 
lat.  3ISP  S4f,  west  Ion.  82^  Sf,  a  curious  ornament 
was  found  of  whitemarble,  in  the  form  of  a  circle, 
three  inches  in  diameter^  and  beautifuUy  finish- 
ed. Ancient  circular  and  oval  mounds^  some  of 
ston^  and  some  of  earthy  are  frequent  all  over 
the  county  of  Washington*.  A  perfect  vessel, 
compounded  of  shells  and  clay,  handsomdy 
pjrpportionedj  shaped  like  a  large  cocoa  nut,  with 
four  neat  handles  on  the  brim,  and  holding  about 
two  quarto,  was  found  on  an  island  in  the  Ohio, 
near  Belpre.''-— —  Genis.  Mag.  for  Dec.  1826, 
p.  450. 

''  The  Azteck  hatchet,  made  of  feldspar, 
passiqg  into  the  real  jade  of  M.  de  Sassure,  is 
loaded  with  hieroglyphics.  I  am  indebted  for 
it  to  Don  Manuel  del  Roi,  of  Mexico,  and  it  is 
in  the  king's  cabinet  at  Berlin. 

*^  Th^  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  made  use  of 
stone  hatcl^ts  wh^n  copper  and  brass  W(N:e 


*  These  are  probably  such  tombs  and  baths,  as  exist 
in  Peru,  Mexico^  andTartary^ — SeeCh.\.Tambs^and 
Ch.\m.  Baths. 
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very  conlttioii  among  them.  Notwithstanding 
our  long  and  frequent  excursions  in  the  Cordil- 
leras of  both  Americas^  we  were  never  able  to 
discover  a  rock  of  jade;  and  this  rock  being  so 
scarce,'  the  more  are  we  surprised  at  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  jade  hatchets  which  are  found 
on  ^Bgging  in  plains,  formerly  inhabited,  /rom 

tie  CMJo  to  the  mountains  qf  ChUi^r Hum- 

bbldt^  ¥oL  ii.  p.  38. 

^  Talomeco,  b  placed  in  •  •  •  fSF  9 
Mouth  of  the  MuskinguiiL  .  39  34  82 
Bigbone-lick  (Arrewsmith)  38  45  85 
Thus  the  latitudes  agree  tolerably  well ;  and  it  can- 
not  be  expected  that  Vega's  old  map  can  be  correct 
in  the  longitude. 

Many  elephants*  bones  and  grinders,  like  those  of 
Siberia,  have  been  found  at  Bigbone-lick.  Many 
bones  and  tusks,  said  to  be  of  the  mastodon,  have  been 
found  at  the  Great  Osages,  lat.  38^,  Ion.  93°  33".  The 
religion,  funerals,  manners,  arms,  and  tradition  of  the 
long  voyage  of  the  Natchez;  the  remarkable  circum- 
stance of  the  hatchets  being  found  from  the  Ohio  to 
Chili,  which  are  the  exact  extremities  inhabited  by 
the  supposed  Mongolsi  of  which  these  Researches 
treat,  and  the  other  similitudes  which  it  would  be 
tedious  to  repeat,  but  which  wiU  not  faU  to  strike  the 
attentive  reader,  who  may  be  interested  in  this  ques- 
tion—all conspire  to  prove  the  origin  of  them  to  be 
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derived  from  the  invaders^  sent  by  the  Chinese  em- 
peror to  subdue  Japw:  and  as  people  of  many  Tar- 
tar nations  may  have  been  employed^  it  may  account 
for  some  peculiar  differences;  in  their  cookery  for 
instance;  as  the  Mongols  in  Tartary,  and  the  natives 
of  Tanguti  which  joins  Assam  and  Chinai  may  be  sup- 
posed to  differ  in  such  respects  very  considerably, 
although  they  agree  in  most  of  the  religious  observ- 
ances. Moreover,  **  the  Ohio  Indians  have  a  tradi- 
tion, that  a  herd  of  mammoths  came  to  Bigbone-lick, 
and  made  an  universal  destruction  of  deer,  elks,  bears, 
and  buffaloes  ;*'  Mr.  Jefferson's  notes  on  P%rgima,p.  56* 
This  has  probably  been  the  scene  of  a  Mongol  hunt- 
ing party  residing  at  Talomeco. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Sketch  of  the  History  of  Anahuac  from  the 

Sixth  Century  to  the  Year  1523. So^ 

vereigns  of  Mexico. Ancient  City  of 

Mexico;    great   Market  described. 

Grandeur  of  Montezuma ;    his  Courts  Pa^ 
laces^  Parks^  Menageries^  and  Gardens. 

L  HE  history  of  the  country  named  Anahuac 
18  not  known  earlier  than  the  arrival  of  the  Tol- 
tecs,  in  the  sixth  century*  When  the  Spaniards 
first  debarked  at  Vera  Cnxz,  the  Mexican  state 
had  existed  a  hundred  and  ninety-seven  years^ 
and  Montezuma  was  the  ninth  king.  At  this 
period,  according  to  Clavigero,  the  whole  of 
the  Mexican  empire  was  comprehended  be*, 
tween  the  fourteenth  and  twenty*first  degrees 
of  north  latitude;  and  between  two  hundred 
and  seventy-one,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty- 


VALLEY  OF  MEXICO. 
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three  degrees  of  west  longitude,  from  the  me- 
ridian of  Ferro*.  The  finest  district  was  the 
vale,  crowned  by  beautiful  verdant  mountains, 
whose  circumference,  measured  at  their  base, 
exceeded  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  A  great 
part  of  the  vale  is  occupied  by  two  lakes,  one 
ofsweet  water,  but  that  in  the  other  is  brackish. 
Besides  Mexico,  there  were  about  forty  emi- 
nent cities,  and  innumerable  villages  and  ham- 
lets in  this  delightful  valley. 

"  A  great  part  of  the  mountainous  country 
was  possessed  by  the  Otomies,  a  fierce  unci- 
vilized people,  who  seem  to  have  been  the  re- 
sidue of  the  original  inhabitants.  The  pro- 
vinces towards  the  north  were  occupied  by  the 
Chechemecas,  and  other  tribes  of  hunters. — 
None  of  these  recognised  the  Mexican  mo- 
narch.   Tlascala,only  twenty-one  leagues  fromi 


*  The  map  in  thia  volume  is  nearly  the  same  as  the 
one  in  Clavigero,  with  the  exception  of  the  latitudes  be- 
ing made  conformable  to  more  recent  authorities,  and  the 
longitudes  from  Greenwich.  Thb  map  has  no  preteo- 
sion  to  any  thing  more  than  as  a  general  guide  to  the 
andetit  history,  Clavigero,  we  may  presume,  being  the 
best  auth(«ity  for  the  division  of  tlie  ancient  states. 
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tibe  capital,  was  an  independent  and  hostile  re- 
public. Cholula^  still  nearer,  was  a  recent  ac- 
quisition. Tepeiacac,  thirty  leagues  firom 
Mexico,  was  a  separate  state.  Mechuacan, 
whose  frontier  was  within  f(Nrty  leagues,  was 
in^lacable  to  the  Mexican  name.  Thus  cir- 
cumscribed, we  must  moderate  the  high  ideas 
temed  from  Spanish  historiana^.** 

Ws  will  now  endeavour  to  give  the  reader  a 
sketch  of  Anahuac,  the  old  name  of  New  Spain, 
belbre  tiie  arrival  of  the  Mexieam. 

^  The  Toltecas,*  says  Clavigero,  voL  L  p.  84, 
^  are  the  oldest  nation  of  which  we  have  any 
Imowledge,  and  that  is  very  imperfect" 

•  Robertson,  ii.  293.  ''  When  the  Meseicam  ar- 
riTed  in  Anahuac,  says  Clavigero,  they  found  it  full  of 
krge  and  beautiful  cities.**  Vol.  i.  416.  No  ptvofi  of 
thb  anertion  appear  in  any  ruins  of  dwellings  built 
pf  JoiNi  materials.  The  ruins  of  Mitla,  and  those  near 
Ghiatimals,  are  probably  not  older  than  the  thirteenth 
cv  feorteenth  century,  according  to  Httmbddt,  (FU.  il. 
158).  The  ruins  of  Mitla  are  ornamented  with  Greek 
and  Arabesque  borders,  very  similar  to.  such  as  are 
seen  on  Chinese  and  Japanese  card  boxes  and  count- 
ers, and  also  on  the  dresses  of  the  Inca§* 
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They  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  die 
more  northern  parts  of  America,  or  rather 
from  the  .most  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  to  the 
western  shores  of  America.  This  opinion  is 
supported  by  the  general  tradition  of  those  na- 
tions, which  asserts,  that  their  ancestors  came 
into  Anahuac  from  the  countries  of  the  north 
and  north-west;  also  by  the  remains  of  maay. 
ancient  edifices  built  by  these  people,  in  their 
migrations*;  as  well  as  the  common  belief  of 
the  people  of  the  north;  and  also  by  ancient 
paintings  of  the  Toltecas, .  which  represented 
the  migration  of  their  ancestors  through  Asia, 
the  northern  countries  of  America,  and  their 
founding  of  the  kingdom  of  Tula. 

The  Toltecs  being,  as  they  say,  banished 
from  their  own  country,  Huehuetlapallan;  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  kingdom  of  Tollan,  from 
which  they  derived  their  name,  began  their 

journey,  A.  D;  544f .    In  every  place  they  came 

•  • .  ' 

to;,  they  tarried  only  as  long  as  they  liked»  or 

♦  . 

f  None  baye  been  found « and  described,  except^* 
Gaaa  Grande, 
t  Humboldtt^ii.  349.  Clavigero,  ii.  286. 
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found  provisions.  But  where  they  made  a 
long  stay,  they  erected  houses,  and  sowed  the 
land  with  com,  cotton,  and  other  plants,  the 
seeds  of  which  they  carried  with  them. 

Thus  they  travelled  southward  for  a  hun- 
dred and  four  years,  till  they  arrived  at  Tol- 
lantzinco,  about  fifty  miles  east  of  the  spot 
where,  many  centuries  after>  was  founded  the 
'  famous  city  of  Mexico. 

Twenty  years  afterwards,  they  removed  about 
forty  miles  to  the  west,  where,  on  the  banks  of 
a  river,  they  founded  the  city  of  Tollan,  or 
Ttda,  after  the  name  of  their  native  country^ ; 


*  From  what  follows  it  will  appear  how  extremely 
probable  it  is  that  the  Toltecs  emigrated  from  the 
river  Tula^  in  Mdtigolia,  neatr  their  Holy  Sea,  Baikal. 

'*  The  river  Tula  joins  the  Orgon,  and  after  being 
increased  with  several  others,  at  length  falls  into  Lake 
BaikaL  It  has  more  woods  and  finer  meadows  on  its 
banks^  than  the  Kerlon,  and  on  its  north  side  are  moun- 
tains covered  with  large  firs,  which  afford  an  agreeable 
prospect.  The  Mongols  speak  of  it  with  admiration.  On 
the  bank  of  this  river  there  is  the  residence  of  a  Great 
Lama.**— Dm  HaUe,  Vol  ii.  p.  251,  and  map,  p.  286. 

In  the  year  506,  all  the  north  of  Tartary  was  full 
of  convulsions  and  movements.    The  Grand  Khan  of 
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which  became  the  capital  of  the  Toltecan  kings. 
Their  monarchy  began^  A.D.  670^  and  lasted 


the  Geougen,  whose  residence  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
TVifa,  and  the  Tartars  of  Goei,  who  were  then  sove- 
reigns of  part  of  China,  were  alarmed.  A  prodigious 
number  of  hordes  of  Huns  were  dispersed  about  the  Obi 
and  the  Angara.  When  the  Groei  quitted  the  coun- 
tries about  the  river  Onon,  (near  Baikal),  all  the  hordes 
of  Huns  settled  there.  The  emperor  of  south  China 
saw  with  grief  the  north  of  China  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Tartars  of  Goei,  and  solicited  the  Huns  to 
attack  them  from  the  north:  the  Huns  had  about 
three  hundred  thousand  cavalry.  They  were  not  sue- 
cessfiil  against  the  Goei,  and  returned  home.  In  507^ 
the  Huns  Were  conquered  by  the  Tim-lim,  from  the 
Irtish  and  the  Obi|  who  drove  them  to  the  south  and 
dispersed  them.  In  508,  the  Goei  returned^  and  the 
Tim^lim  were  constrained  to  flee  westward. 

In  BlUOf  T2U-hoei  became  Grand  Khan  of  the  Geon- 
gen:  on  his  taking  the  throne  his  youi^st  brodier 
suddenly  disappeared.  A  sorceress^  named  Tivan, 
declared  that  he  had  been  carried  to  Heaven,  but  Aat 
she  eouid  cause  him  to  re-appear.  The  Khan,  who 
was  desirous  to  see  his  brother,  prepared  a  tent,  as 
Xivan  directed,  on  the  border  of  a  lake;  in  which 
Tivan  (rffered  a  sacrifice  to  the  8i»rit  of  heaven,  when 
the  young  man  appeared  suddenly,  and  declared  that 
he  had  been  in  heaven  during  the  whole  time  of  hia 
absence.  The  emperor  was  so  pleased  widi  Tivan's 
power,  and  she  is  said  to  have  possessed  other  oharms 
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about  three  hundred  and  eighty^-four  yean. — 
The  Toltecaa  were  the  moat  celebrated  peoj^ 


besides  magic,  that  he  made  her  his  empress^  and 
foDowed  her  sage  comiselsi  &c« 

In  585|  the  Tartars,  north  of  China,  divided  into 
two  emjMres;  one  went  to  the  west  the  other  to  the 


'*  The  Turks  first  arose  into  notice  under  their  lead- 
er Bertezena,  about  the  year  of  Christ  545.  Their 
power  increased  so  prodigiously,  that  their  cavalry, 
men,  and  horses,  were  proudly  computed  by  millions, 
says  Gibbon;  and  in  less  than  fifty  years,  they  had 
wars  with  the  Romans,  the  Persians,  the  Tartars,  and 
Chinese*  The  head  quarters  were  near  the  sources  of 
the  Irtish  in  lat.  40^  according  to  the  Chinese  literatL** 
They  conquered  up  to  the  Arctic  Sea;  and  Yukutsk 
is,  in  De  la  Croix's  map  to  the  Life  of  Timur,  named 
Northern  J^trgussian.  In  these  conquests,  says  Gib- 
bon, s<»iie  vestige  may  be  discovered  of  the  form  and 
situation  of  Kamtchatka,  where  sledges  were  drawn 
by  dogs* 

In  555,  the  Turks  ravaged  and  subjugated  great 
part  of  Tartary,  and  all  the  north  of  Asia  belonged 
to  this  new  and  formidable  power,  who  had  started 
forth  onfy  aioui  ten  yean.  The  present  Turkish 
diief 'a  name  was  Mokan  Khan :  he  possessed  frcm  the 
Japan  Sea  to  the  Caspian,  and  firom  China  and  Indfa^ 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean:'— {D'Herbeloi,  Fol.  iv.  p.  93.) 
On  the  eastern  side,  this  Grand  Khan  had  subdued 
the  Kitans,  north  of  Corea,  and  all  the  oriental  Tar- 
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of  AnahiiiEic^,  for  their  superior  civilization  and 
sMlliii  the  arts;  and  they  lived  under  regular 


tars^  to  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Leao-tong.  Some  of 
the  Geougen  had  sought  refiige  in  Chiiia.  TheGriand 
Khan  demanded  th^n :  and  the  emperor  was  under 
too  great  alarm  not  to  give  them  up;  when  they^  about 
three  thousand,  with  their  Khan,  were  all  instandy  be- 
headed.—iSee  6tbAon/CA.xlii.  D'HerbeJot.BiblMhe' 
gue  Orieniale  Supplement^  hy  FtsdeUni  and  Galand. 
Vol.  iv.  pp.  89,  et  seq.  De  Ouines*  Hist,  des  Huns, 
VoL  ii.  p.  Iviii.  353.  Vol.  iii.  p.  7.  (In  the  war  against 
Justinian,  the  Huns  dragged  at  their  horses*  heels  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  subjects  of  the  Roman 
empire.-^  Gtiiow,  iv.  222). 

Thus,  more  urgent  motives  for  emigration  could  not 
possibly  exist;  and  whither  could  any  one  flee,  to  save 
his  life,  but  towards  America?  North  and  west  were 
approachable  by  this  murderous  cavalry;  and  we  have 
seen  that  protection  from  the  Chinese  was  out  of  the 
question.  There  are  two  possible  routes,  one  by  the 
ice,  in  the  now  Behring*s  Straits,  the  other  by  the  Fox 
and  Aleutan  islands,  which  form  a  chain  considered  to 
be  a  branch  of  the  Kamtshadale  mountains  continued 
to  America,  in  the  sea. — {Thoke's  Rtiss.  Em.  ii.  SOS). 
Thus  the  dates,  the  motive  for  flight,  and  the  cause 
for  the  Toltecs  naming  their  new  residence  TVfo,  are 
'  all  demonstrated  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  thian 
any  one  could  reasonably  have  anticipated. 

•  "  Anahuac  signifies  near  the  water ^  from  which 
is  derived  the  name  Nahuatlaca,  by  which  the  polish- 
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laws.  The  nations  that  have  succeeded  them, 
avow  that  they  are  indebted  to  the  Toltecs 
for  their  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  grain, 
cotton,  pepper,  and  the  most  useful  fruits. — 
They  had  the  art  of  casting  gold  and  silver  in- 
to what  form  they  pleased ;  and  acquired  great 
reputation  for  the  cutting  of  all  kinds  of  gems. 
But  nothing  raised  their  character  so  high, 
$B  their  system  for  the  arrangement  of  time, 
which  was  adopted  by  all  the  civilized  nations 
of  Anahuac.  It  is  said,  that,  observing  in  their 
awn  country  how  the  solar  year  exceeded  the 
dvil  year  by  about  six  hours,  they  regulated  it 
by  interposing  the  intercalary  day  once  in  four 

ed  nations,  occupying  the  banks  of  the  Mexican  Lake, 
are  known.** — davigero,  VoU  L  p.  1.  It  is  not  said 
whether  the  Toltecs  gave  this  appellation,  or  if  it  ex- 
isted at  their  arrival.  The  country  near  Lake  Baikal, 
from  which  I  supposed  them  to  have  emigrated,  bears 
a  similar  designation  of  its  inhabitants. — "  Dauria,  in 
which  country  Genghis  Khan  was  bom,  is  so  called, 
hmkgfuUofwaterj  to  distinguish  it  from  the  barren 
comitry  of  the  Mongols."  The  Tungusi,  when  they 
setded,  lost  the  name  of  Tartars,  and  were  called  Su 
Mongols,  or  fFater,  or  Lake  Mongols. — Sirahlenberg, 
p.  367,  452, 
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jnears,  which  they  did  ahafoe  one  hundred  yean 
before  the  Christian  era^. CUmgerOy  VolA. 

Their  reKgion  was  idolatrous,  and  they  are 
supposed  to  be  the  inventors  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  mythology  of  tTie  Mexicansf . 

The  ToHecs  multiplied  exceedingly,  and 
extended  their  population  every  way,  in  Nu- 
merous and  large  cities.  They  were  afflicted 
wi<^  drought,  dreadful  fomine,  and  mortality, 
in  the  reign  of  Topiltzin,  who  died,:  A.  D.  1068; 

*  The  Mexican  account  of  the  proficiency  of  these 
emigrants  in  astronomy,  agrees  with  the  Chinese  histo- 
ry in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  "  We  have  the  state 
of  the  Chinese  Heavens,  (says  father  Gaubil),  com- 
posed more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  before 
Christ,  by  which  we  find  the  number  and  extent  of 
their  constellations,  and  what  stars  Aen  answered  to 
the  soktices  and  equinoxes,  all  by  observation.  Hete 
we  see  likewise  the  declination  of  the  stars,  with  die 
distance  of  the  tropics,  and  the  two  poles.  The 
Chinese  have,  fi)r  above  two  thousand  years,  been  ac- 
quamted  with  the  length  of  the  solar  year,  ccaaaisAig 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  and  almost  six 
hours."— Dm  Halde,  Fol.  ii.  p.  230. 

t  Clavigero,  Dissertation  I.  Humboldt,  Vol.  ii*  946. 
See  also  Rces*s  Cyc.  "  Mexico." 
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and  with  him  the  Toltecan  monarchy  termi- 
nated. 

Some  of  the  wretched  remains  of  the  nation 
removed  to  Yucatan^  some  to  Guatimala^,  and 
some  continued  in  the  kingdom  <^  Tula,  and 
dispersed  themselves  in  the  vale  where  Mexi- 
co was  afterwards  founded.  There  cannot  be 
a  doubt,  that  the  Toltecs  had  a  clear  notion  of 
the  dalugef . — Clw.  Vol.  i.  p.  87. 

For  about  a  century,  Anahuac  remained  al- 
most depopulated  and  desolate,  until  the  ar- 
rival of  a  great  number  of  the  Chechemecas, 
iLD.  U70,  {Hwmboldt,  Vol.\\.  p.  251),  who 
came  originally  from  the  northern  countries. 
Their  native  land  they  called  Amaquemecan, 
i^ere,  they  say,  different  monarchs  ruled  their 
•country  many  years.  They  were  eighteen 
months  on  their^  journey,  on  which  they  pass- 


*  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Guatimala  were  a 
l^ghly  cultivated  people,  as  is  proved  by  the  ruins  of 
a  great  city,  situate  in  a  place,  which  the  Spaniards 
call  d  Paknque, — Humboldt^  Vol.  ii.  p.  2Mf. 

t  The  Mongols  and  Tartars  consider  themselves  as 
descendants  of  Japhet. — Abul  Ghazi,  P,  i.  Gft.  ii. 

T2 
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ed  the  iruins  of  the  buildings  constrticted  by 
the  Toltecs,  and  then  arrived  at  Tula. 

In  the  character  of  these  people,  a  certain 
degree  of  civilization  was  blended  with  many 
traits  of  barbarity.  They  had  distinctions 
between  the  nobility  and  commonalty^  and 
the  plebeians  reverenced  their  superiors  and 
their  prince.  They  neither  practised  agricul- 
ture, nor  those  arts  which  accompany  civil  life: 
they  lived  on  game,  and  fruits,  and  roots  of 
spontaneous  growth;  their  clothing  was  the 
skins  of  beasts ;  and  their  arms,  bows  and  ar* 
rows.  Their  religion  consisted  of  the  ample 
worship  of  the  Sun*. 

*  Clavigero  (Vol.  ii.  227)  states  confidently  that  the 
Chechemecas  arrived  in  Anahuac,  A.  D.  1170.  As 
they  were  eighteen  months  on  their  journey,  they 
migrated  in  1168,  from  Amaquemecan;  where  tu)o 
hrothers  had  gtiarrelled  regarding  the  possessions  left 
by  their  father. — {See  Clavigero,  Vol.  i.  91.) 

The  description  of  them  is  that  of  Mongols.  They 
came  by  the  same  road^  and  spoke  the  language  of  the 
"Toltecs. — There  is  every  probability  that  they  are 
from  the  same  neighbourhood  of  the  Tula,  which  was 
in  a  remarkably  convidsed  state  from  1168  to  1170. 
The  Kl^an  of  the  Keraits  (of  Caraconun,)  had  taken 
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'  One  of  their  princes  was  sent  by  Xolotl,  his 
&ther,  to  survey  the  country;  and  Xolotl  es^ 
tablished  himself  in  Tenayuca,  six  miles  north 
of  the  site  of  the  future  Mexico;  and  distri^ 
bated  his  people  in  the  neighbouring  lands. 

In  process  of  time,  he  became  acquainted 
with  several  of  the  Toltecan  families,  who  had 
remained^  with  whom  he  encouraged  idlian* 
ces;  and,  from  them,  acquired  the  arts  of  agri- 
colture,  of  digging  for  metals  and  casting  them, 
of  cutting  stones,  spinning  and  weaving  cot* 
ton  and  other  things,  in  all  of  which  their  man^ 
ners  and  mode  of  life  were  improved.  Eight 
years  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  six  respect- 
able persons,  with  a  considerable  retinue,  ar- 
rived from  a  kingdom  near  -to  Amaquemacan, 
<'  and  we  suspect  them  to  have  been  the  ^x 

Timougin'g  (Genghis  Khan)  wife  prisoner,  Gehghis 
himself  was  captured  by  the  tribe  of  Tanjout ;  and 
Genghis*8  otvn  tribe  (he  had  several  brothers)  revolt^ 
ed  against  him;  as  did  also  the  powerful  Mecrites  or 
Merkites.— P.  de  la  Croix,  Book  l  Ch.  I  The  dates 
and  causes  for  emigration  from  the  same  country  as  the 
Toltecs,  conform  with  the  American  History. 
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tribes  of  Nahuatlaki,  whom  we  shall  shortly 
treat  of."— C/w/gfero,  Vol.  i.p.9S. 

After  the  begitining  of  the  thirteenth  cen« 
tury*,  three  princes  arrived,  with  a  great  army 
of  the  Acolhuan  nation,  natives  of  TecacbU 
huacan,  which  was  not  very  distant  from  Ama- 
quemacan.  These  princes  were  named  Acol- 
hoatfsin,  Chiconquauhtli,  and  TaonteaAiiatI>  of 
the  most  noble  house  of  Citin;  they  w^re  the 
most  civilised  of  any  since  the  Toltecs.  *thfc 
Chechemecas,  at  this  period,  had  i^emoved  to 
Tescuco.  The  three  princes  represented  them- 
selves as  sons  of  a  great  lord,  but  had  been  at- 
tracted by  the  reports  they  had  heard  of  the  bapr 
piness  of  those  who  were  under  the  Chteheiiio- 
can  monarch.  Their  courtly  mannas  pleased 
the  sovereign,  and  he  gave  his  two  daughters 
in  marriage  to  the  two  eldest  princes.  The 
rejoicings  lasted  sixty  days,  wrestling,  running. 


*  In  1203  the  "  furnace  of  the  fight  continued  glow- 
ing frommorningtillevening/*  says  Condemir;  **  at  length 
the  Nahnans  were  defeated  by  Timougin,  (Genghis), 
and  the  Moguls  of  Mercrit,  Ouyrat,  and  Jagerat  fled. 
— Abulcair^p.l''  De  la  Croix,  p,li. 
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eombats  with  wild  beasts,  &c.  Those  Ghedie- 
mecas,  who  were  most  civilused,  now  changed 
the  name  of  the  nation  to  Acolhuas;  others, 
who  preferred  their  usual  roring  life  and  hunt- 
ing pursuits,  joined  the  Otomies,  who  had  the 
same  disposition,  and  occupied  a  tract  of  more 
than  three  hundred  miles.  Their  descendants 
iharassed  the  Spaniards  for  many  years. 

Xolotl  now  divided  his  kingdom  into  several 
distinct  states,  and  assigned  them  to  his  sons- 
inrlaw,  and  other  nobles  of  each  nation.  Po- 
pulation and  civilization  increased. 

Ambition  having  urged  some  of  the  chiefs 
to  rebel,  they  were  put  to  death. 

On  the  decease  of  Xolotl  (a  brave  man,  who 
was  afiectionate  to  his  children,  and  mild  to 
hm  people),  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  No- 
paltzin;  and  when  he  died,  his  s<m,  Tlotzin, 
ascended  the  throne.  The  succession  conti- 
nued in  his  famUy ;  and  the  Chechemecan  na- 
tion ended,  like  the  Mexican,  in  1520*. 

'*  The  migration  of  the  Nahuatlaks,  in  1 178, 


•  Clavigero,  Book  ii.  Sec  Rccs's  Cyc.  '*  Mexico. 
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tm^led  oi  seven  tribes,  Sochhniled,  Chdieks, 
Tapaneks,  Acolhuans/TIalmiks^Tlascalteksor 
'Teochichimeks,  and  Azteks  or  Mexicans,  who, 
as  well  as  the  Chechemeks,  all  spoke  the  Tol- 

tec  language. Clav.  T.  i.  p.  151,  and  T.  iv. 

p.4S. 

These  tribes  called  their  country  Aztlan,  or 
Teo-Acolhuacan,  and  declared  it  to  be  near 
Amaquemacan. — Garcia,  p.  1 82, 502. 

The  Azteks  had  migrated  from  Aztlan,  by 
Gama's  account,  in  1064 ;  and  by  Clavigero*s, 
in  1160. 

The  Mexicans,  properly  so  called,  separated 
themselves  from  the  Tlascalteks,  and  the 
Chaleks,  in  the  mountains  of  Zacatecas^.** 

With  respect  to  the  period  of  the  arrival  of 
ihe  people  of  Michuacan,  the  Acolhuas,  and 
Colhuas,  who  are  usually  confounded,  and 
some  other  tribes,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Cla- 
vigero.  Book  ii.  The  thirteenth  century  ap- 
pears  to  be  the  probable  epoch,  but  the  history 
is  too  confused  to  admit  of  exact  elucidation,  as 

♦  Humboldt,  ii.^1. 
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y^iat  authoT  acknowledged.  Genghis^  and  his 
fuccessors,  kept  Tartary  and  all  Asia  in  tenor 
1^  bloodshed,  from  the  year  1166,  for  abotire 
a  century. 

.  The  Aztecas,  or  Mexicans,  says  C3avigeroy 
were  the  last  people  who  settled  in  Anahnac. 
They  lived,  till  about  the  year  of  Christ  1160, 
W  Aztlan,  a  country  north  of  the  gulf  of  CaU* 
fomia,  judging  by  the  route  of  their  migration, 
foid  by  Betancourt  to  be  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  miles  from  Mexico;  but,  according  to 
Boturini,  a  province  of  Asia. 

There  was  among  the  Aztecas,  a  person  of 
ffte^i  authority,  called  Huitziton,  who,  for 
smne  reason  not  known,  persuaded  his  coun* 
trymen  to  change  their  country.  While  he 
ipas  thus  meditating,  a  little  bird  was  singing 
in  a  tree  <i^,  tikui,  which  in  their  language 
means  let  us  go.  **  Do  you  hear  that,  friend 
Tecpaltzinr  said  he,  ''  it  is  the  warning  of 
some  secret  divinity  to  leave  this  country  and 
find  another.  **  These  respectable  persons  drew 
the  body  of  the  nation  over  to  their  party, 
(meaning  the  six  other  tribes) . 
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In  the  ancient  paintings  of  this  migration, 
Torqucmada  says,  there  is  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
which  "  I  believe  to  represent  the  universal 
fleluge*."  Boturini  says,  it  means  the  gulf 
of  California,  which  they  crossed  to  reach  Culi- 
acan.  But,  as  there  are  remains  of  their  build- 
ings on  the  river  Gila,  and  in  Pemeria,  they 
must  have  come  by  land  to  Culiacan,  and  have 
stopped  at  Casa  granda  in  lat.  29°,  where  there 
is  an  edifice  of  three  floors  and  a  terrace,  by 
universal  tradition  attributed  to  them.  There 
is  no  entrance  to  the  under  floor,  but  a  ficaling- 
ladder  is  put  down  from  the  secondf- 

It  is  defended  on  one  side  by  a  lofty  mountain, 
the  rest  being  surrounded  by  a  wall  seven  feet 
thick,  the  foundations  of  which  are  existing. — 
The  beams  of  the  roof  are  pine,  and  wellfiinth' 
ed,  and  there  arc  stones  as  large  as  mill-stones. 

•  Clavigero,  Vol,  i.  114,  who  has  endeavoured,  wilh 
more  zeal  than  judgment,  to  account  for  events,  ob- 
viously quite  modern,  by  such  arguments. 

t  Tliis  is  just  eucb  a  building  as  vrc  (uid  in  Thibet. 
"  They  have  no  staircases  or  wuidows,  and  there  is 
no  access  to  the  upper  rooms  but  by  a  ladder." — Reef» 
Cyc.  "  Lama" 
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In  the  centre  af  this  vart  ftbrie,  there  is  at  fit- 
tie  mount,  from  which  to  observe  the  esenqr. 
Earthen  pots,  dishes,  jars,  and  litUe  Ibcddng- 
glasses,  of  the  stone  ItsH,  were  fbund  there^. 
From  hence,  they  crossed  the  mountains  Tmh 
hnmara,  and  reached  Cnliacan,  on  the  guM  ai 
California,  lat.  24''  30',  where  they  remained 
three  years.  Wherever  the  seven  tribes  stay- 
ed, they  sowed  sudi  seeds  as  they  carried  with 
them  for  foodf . 


*  Such  mirrors  have  been  found  in  the  tombs  in 
Siberia  and  Peru. — See  Ch.  V. 

t  With  regard  to  the  seven  tribes,  we  find  in  Du 
Halde,  that  "  the  Kalkas  live  chiefly  along  the  rivers 
Tula,  Selengha,  Kerlon  and  Orkon.  Their  princes 
are  descendants  from  Genglds  Khan  or  his  brothers. 
They  are  divided  into  seven  standards,  with  each  Its 
head,  and  looked  on  themselves  as  one  confederate 
nation.  Divisions  frequendy  arose  by  the  stronger 
princes  oppressing  the  weaker,  but  they  were  eadly 
reconciled  by  the  Lamas,  by  whom  they  were  govern- 
ed; and  they  paid  a  blind  obedience  to  the  Grand 
Lama.-— Pere  GerbUlon,  in  Du  Halde,  Pol.  ii.  259. 

As  the  Nahuatlaks  arrived  in  Anahuac  in  seven 
tribes,  A.  D.  1178,  there  is  every  probability  of  their 
having  emigrated  from  the  same  place  as  the  Toltecs, 
as  they  all  spoke  the  Toltec  language,  for  the  follow- 
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. ''  \  From  Cttliacan,  they  journied  eastward  for 
many  days^  and  at  Chicomoztoc^  (the  situation 
of  which  is  not  known),  they  stopped.  The 
Mexicans  remained  here  nine  years;  but  the 
zest  of  the  tribes  proceeded  onward,  having 
quarrelled,  it  is  supposed.    At  Zacatecas,  there 

ing  reason: — Between  1175  and  1177  the  Khan  of  the 
Merkites  headed  a  confederacy  against  Oungh  Khan, 
tiieii  Grand  Khan  at  Caracorum,  aiul  Timoagini  (die 
name  of  the  future  Grenghis  Khan),  who  had  espoiMod 
Oungh's  daughter.  The  Khan  of  the  Tanjouts  was 
one  of  the  confederacy  against  Oungh  Khan  and  Ti- 
mougin»  All  the  Khans  and  emirs  of  the  confederacy 
were  animated  with  the  utmost  revenge  against  their 
opponents:  and,  with  their  sabres  hewing  in  pieces  a 
horse,  a  wild  ox,  and  a  dog,  pronounced  these  words, 
''  Hear,  O  God!  O  Heaven!  O  Earth!  the  oath  that 
we  swear  against  Oungh  Khan  and  Timougin.  If  one 
of  us  spare  them  when  occasion  offers,  and  fail  to 
keep  the  promise  he  has  made  to  ruin  them,  and  to 
assist  their  enemies  against  them;  may  he  become  as 
these  beasts."  This  quarrel  ended  in  the  most  bloody 
and  dreadful  battle  ever  recorded  in  history,  in  1 1 79, 
in  which  the  Tanjouts  were  nearly  extirpated. — PeHs 
de  la  Crois^p.  30,  33.  We  here  see  ample  cause  for 
the  seven  tribes  saving  themselves  by  emigrating. 
These  warriors  never  spared  their  enemies'  lives. — See 
Maundeviky  p.  303.  P.  de  la  Croix^p.  311.  All  the 
circumstances,  time,  place,  and  language  agree. 
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afe  the  remains  of  an  edifice  attributed  to  the 
Aztecs. 

.  The  Mexicans  arrived  at  Tula  in  1196* 
la  their  journey  from  Chicomoztoc  they  d(> 
vided  into  two  factions :  one  retained  the  name 
of  Tlatelolcas,  the  other  Tenochcas,  or  Mexi- 
cans. We  must  not  wonder  that  the  Aztecs 
journeyed  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles  more 
than  was  necessary,  as  they  were  uncertain 
where  to  stop. 

They  remained  nine  years  in  Tula,  at  other 
places  eleven,  and  reached  Zumpanco  in  1216. 
The  lord  of  this  place  became  attached  to 
them,  and  the  Mexicans  gave  an  illustrious 
virgin  in  marriage  to  his  son,  from  whom  de- 
scended the  Mexican  kings.  They  remained 
seven  years  at  Zumpanco,  and  then  proceeded 
to  Tescuco,  where  they  tarried  twenty^two 
years;  but  in  1245,  they  were  forced  to  retire 
to  a  mountain  two  miles  from  the  site  of  Mexi« 
CO.  Here  they  w^e  persecuted,  and  in  seven- 
teen years  repaired  to  AcocoIcOj  small  islands 
south  of  the  lake.    At  this  place  they  lived 
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fifty-two  years,  most  miserably,  on  fish  and  aU 
sorts  of  insects,  in  huts  of  reeds  and  rushe8,--T 
In  1314,  they  were  made  slaves,  and  carried  to 
Tezapan,  in  the  state  of  the  petty  king  c^  the  ei^ 
ty  of  Colhuacan,  on  the  border  of  the  lake.     A 
war  arising  between  the  Colhuas  and  Xochi* 
milcas,  the  Mexicans  armed  themselves  with 
staves,  the  points  being  hardened  in  the  fire, 
such  as  would  assist  them  in  leaping  through 
the  marshes,  from  one  bush  to  another*.    They 
dao  made  knives  of  itzh,  and  shields  of  reed& 
They  agreed  among  themselves  not  to  take 
prisoners,  but  to  cut  off  an  ear.    In  a  furioui 
battle  they  did  so,  and  put  the  ears  of  all  those 
whom  they  had  killed  or  seized  in  a  basket 
The  Colhuas  were  victorious.     The  Mexi- 
cans, having  no  priscmers,  were  reproached 
with  cowardice :  (they  had  concealed  four  pri- 
sonens,  for  a  particular  purpose).    Produciiig 
their  baskets — ''  Behold,''  said  they, ''  how  mar 
ny  we  might  have  capturedf !"    The  Colhuas 

*  Clavigero,  Vol.  i.  118. 

t  The  Mongols  and  Turks  cut  off  the  cars  of  theii^ 
enemies. 
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were,  at  this  sight,  awed  at  the  courage  and 
prudence  of  their  sbwes. 

The  Mexicans  returned  to  their  residence, 
Huitzolopochko,  and  erected  an  altar,  lliey 
demanded  something  6f  their  lord,  as  an  offer- 
ing. He  sent  a  dead  bird,  in  a  filthy  rag,  by  a 
jnriest,  who  laid  it  upon  theur  altar,  and  retired. 
The  indignant  Mexicans  placed  a  knife  of  itdi 
and  an  odoriferous  herb  upon  the  altar.  On 
the  day  appointed  for  the  consecration,  the 
petty  king  of  Colhua,  with  his  nobility,  attend* 
ed,  to  make  a  mockery  of  his  slaves.  The 
Mexicans  began  with  a  solemn  dance,  then 
bringing  out  their  four  prisoners,  and  making 
them  dance  a  short  while,  they  sacrificed  them 
npon  a  stone,  tore  out  their  hearts,  and  offered 
them  to  their  god.  l^Ms  was  the  first  kumtm 
saer^ee,  A.D.  1317.  The  Colhuas  returned 
instantly  to  Colhuacan,  when  the  king,  whose 
name  was  Coxoox,  being  fearful  of  such  cruel 
slaves,  sent  them  ordars  to  depart  from  his  dis- 
trict. The  Mexicans,  delighted  at  their  free- 
dom, directed  their  course  to  the  north,  aad 
arrived  at  Acatzitzintlan,  then  at  IstacalcOj, 
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then  at  the  spot  where  they  founded  their  city, 
which  they  named  Tenochtitlan.  They  erect- 
ed a  temple  to  their  god,  Huitzelopochtli,  and, 
having  seized  a  Colhuan,  they  gratified  their 
revenge  by  sacrificing  him.  Around  this  sane* 
tuary  they  erected  huts  with  rushes  and  reeds, 
and  called  the  place^  after  another  name  of 
their  divinity,  Mexico.—  Clavigero, Book  vii. 

Such  is  the  Spanish  author* s  account  tf  the 
people  who  attained  to  so  surprising  a  degree 
of  grandeur  in  so  short  a  period. 

Robertson,  on  the  important  subject  of  the 
origin  of  the  Mexicans,  says — "  According  to 
the  Mexicans  themselves,  their  empire  was  not 
of  long  duration,  llieir  country  was  original^ 
ly  possessed,  rather  than  peopled,  by  small  in- 
dependent rude  tribes:  but  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tenth  century,  several  tribes  moved, 
from  unknown  regions  in  the  north  and  north- 
west, and  settled  in  difierent  provinces  of  Ana- 
huac.  These  were  more  civilized  than  the  an- 
cient inhabitants.    At  length,  towards  the  be- 
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gimiing  of  the  thirteenth  century^  the  Mexi- 
COM,  mare  polished  than  any  (^  the  farmer,  ad- 
vaneedfrom  the  harder  qfthe  Cal^omian  gvif, 
and  took  possession  of  the  plains  near  the  great 
lake.    After  residing  there  abont  fifty  years, 
they  founded  a  town,  A.D.  1325,  which,  from 
humble  beginnings,  grew  to  be  the  most^consi- 
derable  city  in  the  new  world.    They  were 
*  long  governed  in  peace,  and  conducted  in  war, 
by  such  as  were  best  entitled'  by  their  wisdom 
and  valour,  but  the  supreme  authority  center- 
ed at  last  in  a  single  person,  and  Montezuma, 
when  the  Spaniards  invaded  the  country,  was 
the  ninth  monarch.     From  the  first  migration 
of  their  parent  tribe,  they  can  reckon  little 
more  than  three  hundred  years,  (t.  ^.  to  the 
Spanish  conquest) ;  from  the  establishment  qf 
manarehical  gaverfiment,  not  above  a  huindred 
and  thirty  years,  by  one  account,  or  a  hundred 
and  mnety-seven,  by  another  computation.     If 
we  suppose  a  higher  antiquity,  according  to 
the  Spanish  accounts,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how,  among  a  people  who  possessed  the  art  of 
recording  events  by  pictures,  and  who  const- 

u 
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dered  it  an  essential  part  of  their  jaational  edu- 
cation, to  teach  their  children  to  repeat  their 
historical  songs^  which  celehrated  the  exploits 
of  their  ancestors,  the  knowledge  of  past  Ipraos- 
actions  should  be  so  slender  and  limited..  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  adopt  their  own  system 
with  respect  to  the  antiquities  of  their  i|ajtioii» 
it  is  no  less  di£Scult  to  account  either  for  that 
improved  «tate  of  society,  or  for  the  extensive 
dominion  to  which  their  empire  had  attained 
when  first  visited  by  the  Spaniards.  The  infan- 
cy of  nations  is  so  long,  and  even  when  eveicy 
circumstance  is  favorable  to  their  progres3> 
they  advance  so  slowly  towards  any  .matvrii^ 
of  strength  or  policy,  that  the  recent  origin  of 
the  Mexicans  seems  to  be  a  strong  presump- 
tion of  some  exaggeration  in  the  splendid  de- 
scriptions which  have  been  given  of  their  gor 
vemment  and  manners." — Robertson,  B.  viL  ^ 
Such,  we  find,  is  the  unsatisfiactory  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  Mexicans,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  Robertson  irreconcileable  with  fiEicts. 
Clavigero  acknowledges,  that  the  more  he 
endeavours  to  elucidate  these  questions,  the 
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Hiore  he  is  puzzled,  and  reduced  to  despair. — 
Fal.i.  p.  103. 

^•  Robertson  has  totally  disregarded  the  mam- 
moths' bones,  and  the  traditiotis  about  them,  as 
bdonging  to  the  history;  and  Clavigero  be- 
lieved them  to  be  human.-^f^o/.  ii.  p.  2JS4. 

Both  Robertson  and  Clavigero  consider  the 
Mexfcaiteas  'Azteas,  who  accompanied  the  se* 
ven  tribes.  • 

*'<  CSA^igeny  describes  the  Aztecs  as  reduced  to 
slavery,  and  in  the  lowest  state  of  degradation^ 
under  the  insignificant  Colhuas ;  but  he  acknow- 
ledges that  Chechemecas,  Aztecs,  and  Mexicans, 
are  frequently  called,  in  history,  Mexicans,  withr 
mU  d$seriminatian,(yol.  ii.j9.202),  or  distinguish- 
nig  the  Mexicans  from  those  who  arrived  be- 
fore th^m*.  It  may  be  allowed,  as  they*  spoke 
the  same  language,  (^Clavigero,  Vol.  i.  p.  107.) 
that ' Montezuma's  ra6e  tvere  Aztecs;  but  the 
following  reasons  are  offered  why  they  arrived 
by  seSa,  and  not  with  the  seven  tribes*    ^  It  is 


*  The  reader  is  requested  to  keep  this  confusion  of 
names  especially  in  view. 


U2 
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« 

not  by  theory  or  conjectures,  that  history  decides 
with  regard  to  the  state  or  character  qfnatums. 
It  produces  facts  as  the  foundation  of  eeery 
judgment  which  it  ventures  to  pronounce*.  Eve* 
ry  authority  agrees  that  the  city  of  Mexico 
was  founded  in  1325. 

Now,  if  we  take  factSv  and  Clavigero's  ac- 
knowledged confusion  in  history  and  names, 
the  writer  ventures,  with  some  confidence,  to 
offer  the  following,  solution  of  this  very  difficult 
problem;  and  which,  according  to  his  view  of 
this  question,  will  clear  up  all  the  discrepan- 
cies. 

I.  The  seven  tribes  emigrated  from  their 
native  land  in  1 178,  when  Timougin  (Genghis) 
was  twenty-four  years  old,  and  struggling  for 
power ;  they  were  not  likely  to  be  so  cul- 
tivated  as  the  troops  sent  to  invade  Japan,  in 
1283,  when  China  was  probably  the  most  ci- 
vilized country  on  earth,  and  half  of  which  had 
been  conquered  by  Grenghis,  who  died  in  1226. 

•  Robertson,  Vol  ii.  273. 
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II.  Thr  painting  of  the  Aztecs  or  Mexicans, 
the  last  who  arrived,  according  to  Boturihi, 
represents  the  gulf  of  California,  which  they 
crossed  to  Culiacan,  lat  24°  32' .  He  also  says^ 
that  Aztlan,    the  country  from  which  they 

came,  is  a  province  of  Asia. CUwigero, 

VoLlp.ll2. 

A  gigantic  skeleton  has  been  found  in  Cali- 
Jbrmaf  upon  a  hill  not  far  from  Kada  Kaaman, 
{Clavigero,  Vol.  i.  p.  84.)  This  place  is  not  in 
the  map  of  Yenegas.  Carmen  may  possibly 
be  the  same ;  it  is  an  island  on  the  east  shore 
of  the  gulf,  lat.  25""  30',  in  Robertson's  map. — 
Califomia  is  a  barren,  rugged,  sandy,  rocky, 
peninsula,  ( Venegas,  p.  26),  such  as  offered  no 
attractions  for  settlers. 

The  Author  of  £a  Galerie  Agreable  du 
Monde,  says,  that  ambassadors  on  elephants 
were  formerly  sent  to  Mexico. — Clacig.  Vol.  i. 
p.  xxviii. 


III.  AcosTA,(PMftrAm,iiL  1066),  says — '*  In 
the  year  1324,  the  Mexican  people  first  arrived 
at  the  place  of  the  city.    (They  had  travelled 
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mwy.  years,  not  being  contented  with  otber 
pteces). '  Here  they  found  tfce^  ground  tcoveted 
with  briars,  like  woods,  and  ^bout  tiie  middle 
of  the  water-stream  there  was  a  rock,  aiid<a 
bush  growing  thereon,  called  tunal,  (opimtia), 
wherein  an  eagle  had  her  haunti  which  was  ftiU 
of  bones  and  feathers  of  divers  birds.  Flnd^ 
ing  the  place  fruitful,  ftill  of  wild  beastsi^  fowls, 
and  fishes,  and  productions  of  the  water,  whieh 
would  be  profitid>le  in  their  dealings  wit^^he 
towns  thereabout;  and  the  water-eoufses  be^ 
ing  so  conmiodious;  and  the  place  so  well  pro- 
tected; they  determined  to  remain.  '  Tkeff 
made  themselves  a  strong  city,  defended  with 
hanks  and  wails,  about  the  waters,  and  among 
the  sedges.  Their  army  had  ten  chiefe,  nann 
ed  Ocelapan,  Quapan,  Acacitli,  Ahuexolt,  Te- 
nueh,  Tecineuh,  Xomimitl,  Xocoyol,  Xuiqiia- 
qui,  and  Otototl,  as  i^pears  in  the  picture*. 
Elephants'  bones  have  been  found  in  a  tomb, 

*  These  pictures  in  Purcbas,  have  never  been  sus- 
pected of  not  being  genuine — it  may  be  observed  that 
the  Mongol  military  arrangement  was  always  by  the 
number  ten. 
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in  Mexico,  (  Vega,  Fd.  \u  p.  394.),  and  part  of 
a  grinder  near  Mexico,  exactly  like  those  of 
•5tferia.-r-Cuvier. 

The  city  was  first  called  TenochtUUm^  and 
afterwards  was  named  Mexico*. 

Tenuch  was  selected  as  the  chief  lord,  and 
the  others  were  to  act  as  captains  under  him. 
As  they  grew  in  numbers  and  strength,  being 
.  a  warlike  people,  they  subdued  and  made  tri- 
butary two  towns  adjoining  them,  named  Col- 
huacan  and  Tenaincan. 

Robertson,  (fW.i.jp.  272),  says "  After 

they  had  resided  there  about  fifty  years,  the 
city,  since  called  Mexico,  was  founded.** 

As  the  first  king  was  elected  fifty-one  years 
after  the  arrival  of  the  ten  chiefs,  the  name  was 
at  that  epoch  probably  changed  to  Mexico. 

Tub  pictures  in  Purchas  are  thus  inter- 
preted : — 


•  Gage  (p.  47)  relates  that  this  name,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  some,  was  derived  from  Te^mchy  the  first  chief. 
Clavigero,  i.  122,  says,  that  the  first  name  was  de- 
rived firom  Tunal,  (opuntia),  which  is  certainly  not  so 
probable. 
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Tetttich  and  hid  nine  captains  arrived  is ^  ^/1S24 
Acfam:pKh,ihe Jirst king f  was  elected  ^</i^7 

Hnizilihuitl,  his  son •  •  .  .     IflOfl* 

Chimalpupiaca,8oin6fthelast 1417 

Yzacoatzi,  son  of  the  above  Acamapich  .  1427 
Guegue  Motezuma,  son  of  Hiiizilihaitl .  1440 
Axayacaci,  grandson  of  Yzcoatzi.  .  .  •  •  1469 
Tizozicatzi^  son  of  Axayacaci  ..••..  1482 
Ahuizozin,  brother  to  the  preceding  .  .  I486 
Montezuma^  son  of  Axayacaci ^1602 


I . 


lY.  The  TIascallans  were  the  last  of  the 
seven  tribes  who  arrived  in  Anahuac. 

''  The  TIascallans,  says  Acosta,  passed  the 
mountains  of  Menade,  towards  the  east,  and 
settled  in  a  good  country. 

*  Thus  it  is  evident^  that  some  reckon  the  monarchy 
.  from  Tenuch,  which  is  just  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  years  to  1 5S1 ;  others  from  the  first  king :  and  these 
are  nearly  Robertson's  dates.  Clavigero  mixes  the 
epochs  of  the  joun^s  of  the  seven  tribes^  which  is  quite 
irreconcileable  with  the  history.  Robertson's  remark, 
in  p.  289,  that  Hie  parent  tribe  reckoned  little  more  than 
three  centuries,  must  be  in  allusion  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Jirst  Aztecs  with  the  seven  tribes:  and  this  being  admit- 
ted, clears  up  the  diflSculties.  Hence  the  strange  and 
inexplicable  confusion  of  dates.— iSre  Clavigero,  B.  iiL 
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/  When  all  these  nations  (the  seven  trib^), 
]pck>pled  Anahuac,  the  old  Chechemecas  m^e 
tto  resistance,  but  fled  amazed.  Those  an  the 
^her  side  qf  the  mountain,  (of  Chalco),  did  not 
anffer  the  Tlascallans  to  remain,  in  quiet,  as  |;he 
Mst  of  the  Chechemecas  had  done,  but  put 
themselves  in  defence  to  preserve  their  country, 
and  being  giants  they  sought  to  expel  the  last 
eomers.  (of  the  seven  tribes),  but  were  van- 
quished by  the  policy  of  the  Tlascallans.  who 
counterfeiting  a  peace  with  them,  invited  them 
to  a  great  banquet;  and  when  they  were  busi- 
est in  their  drunkenness,  there  were  some  lay 
in  ambush,  who  secretly  stole  away  their  wea- 
pons. Then  did  they  suddenly  set  upon  them, 
and  the  Chechemecas^,  seeking  to  defend  them- 
selves, but  not  finding  their  arms,  fled  to 
the  mountains  and  forests  adjoining,  where 
'they  pulled  down  trees  as  if  they  had  been 
stalks  of  lettuces.  But  in  the  end  the  Tlascal- 
lans being  armed  and  marching  in  order,  they 

*  This  Lb  an  instance  of  the  indiscriminate  con- 
founding of  names,  as  Clavigero  confesses,  Vol.  ii.  202. 
This  is  an  important  consideration. 
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di^ntod<  all  the  giants^  not  leaving  <  one  <aliTe* 
We  mittt  not  hold  this  of  the  giants  to  be 
strange  or  a  &1>le,  for  at  this  day  we  finddead 
men's  bones  ^  of  incredible  bigness;  When  I 
was  in  Mexico^  A.D.  1&86^  we  found  a  giant 
buried  in  the  fiurm  called  Je^us  du  Mont,  whose 
tooth  was  as  big  as  the  fist  of  a  man,  and  all 
the  rest  in  proportion,  which  I  saw,;  and  ad- 
mured  at  his  deformed  greatness.'' — Aeottdim 
PittckM/nu  10012.  -^* ' 

Remains  of  elephants  and  mastodontes  have 
been  fonnd  on  the  plains^  of  Tlascidla.^-«JERKffH 
holdi,  ii.  21, 249.  On  the  ridge  of  the  Mexican 
Oerdilleras,  bones  of  mastodontes  and  elephants 
abound.-^ J7«m£o^,  ii.  21. 

y.  Montezuma  told  Cortez  that  his  ances- 
tors were  not  natives  of  that  land;  but  had 
arrived  not  many  years  2>Mt  hy  chance,  in  com- 
pony  with  a  mighty  lord,  (meaning  probably 
Mango  Capac*).  »  

*  •        •  "  -  *        • 

♦  There  is  no  proof  in  history  that  the  Mexicans 
and  Peruvians  were  acquainted  with  each  bthcr*s  being 

* 

in  existence. 
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Ckvigero,  Book  ii.  bsljs,  *"  TbeCliecheitieett 
like  the  Toltecs  were  origioaUy  from  the  north 
of  America,  which  we  nwf  caH  the  >8eiiiiiiary 
of  the  homan  race,  hke  the  north  of  Europe; 
fitom  both  awariM  have  issued:  but  we  belieire 
ihe  country  of  the  northern  Ameridlns  is  atlR 
undiacovered.  Some,  building  on  the  tfadi- 
tions  of  the  natives,  and  the  discovery  of  skidls 
and  entile  skeletons  of  prodigious  siae,  ko$i^oe 
the  first  inhabitants  to  have  been  giants,  I,  fbr 
tey  own  part,  have  no  ^kmbt  of  their  eidstence 
in  New  Spain,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
New  World.  I  am  well  aware  that  many 
European  philosophers  will  pity  my  credulity, 
but  I  will  not  betray  the  truth  to  avoid  cen- 
sure.'' 

Such  being  the  predominant  theory  of  this 
laborious  author,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
was  reduced  to  despair. 

The  simple  facts,  as  stated  above,  appear  to 
dear  up  all  difficulties,  and  to  account  sati)»fiu>- 
torily  for  the  immediate  civilization  which  ap* 
peared  with  the  Mexican  Aztecs ;  Whose  gran- 
deur, we  shall  see,  was  completely  that  of 
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Asiatic  soTereigns.  Robertsmi's  surprisef  and 
perplexity  at  such  a  degree  of  dvilization  hav- 
ing so  suddenly  taken  place,  are  also  aatis£EU> 
lorily  answered :  and  more  credit  may  thus  be 
justlyassigned  to  the  reports  of  Cortezimd 
others,  of  the  perfection  they  describe  in  seve- 
ral of  the  arts,  and  manner  of  life,  of  the  race  of 
Montezuma,  who,  like  Mango  Capac,  had  pro- 
bably witnessed  the  astonishing  grandeur  of 
the  Great  Khan's  establishment  at  Pekin,  which 
they  both  appeiar  so  faithfuUy  to  have  adopted 
in  the  new  world.  Montezuma  describing  his 
ancestors  as  accompanying  a  mighty  lord,  is  a 
presumptive  proof  of  Mango  being  a  son  of 
Kublai.  With  respect  to  his  own  descent; 
he  was  in  all  probability  a  Mongol  commander 
of  high  rank,  from  Tangut.  In  this  arduous 
investigation,  the  writer  of  these  notes  found 
no  satisfiEU^tion  till  he  returned  to  the  simple 
original  documents,  which  he  has  thus  brought 
together,  and  with  what  success  must  be  de- 
cided by  the  judgment  of  his  readers,  after  per- 
using this  and  the  next  Chapter. 
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'  We  aremaw  arrived  at  the,  fear  qftkeJhMml' 
aiien  qfthe  city  itf  MenMo,  M  which  )epoeA' no 
pro^qfanf  stone  or  brick  ed^ee,  being  in  en* 
ietenee  in  North  America,  except  the  mine  qf 
Caea  Orande  and  the  Pyrandde,  has  been  met 
teith  by  the  writer. 

'  The  Mexican  government  was  at  first  aristo- 
eratical,  until,  for  their  better  security,  they 
formed  it  into  a  monarchy ;  and  the  election, 
by  common  consent,  fell  on  the  most  famous 
and  prudent  person  among  them;  he  was  son 
of  Opochitli,  a  very  noble  Aztec,  and  a  princess 
^Colhnacan^. 

L  AcAMAPiTziN  was  the  name  of  the  first 
king :  "  The  interpreter  of  Mendoza'sf  coUec- 

^  Clavigero,  Vol.  i.  p.  127,  acknowledges  that  it  is 
much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  so  illustrioas  a  virgin 
should  marry  one  of  so  degraded  a  nation. — Montezu- 
ma was  descended  from  Acamapitzin's  father, 

t  As  Clavigero  has  followed  different  authorities, 
die  dates  and  lengths  of  the  Feigns  will  not  agree, 
diey  will  therefore  not  be  noticed:  this  sketch  of  die 
reigns  is  from  that  author ;  the  spelling  of  the  names  is 
not  uniform. 
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%\(m  ascribes  to  this  king  the  ocmquest  of  tint  ci- 
ticsMizquic,  €iMlahaac>  Quahnahuac^  and  Xo- 
cfahnilco;  This  kmghad  two  lawful  wires^and 
oChers  wh0  Were  not  honored  with  the  rank  of 
queens;  Stone  buddings  were  er^cted,  and 
the  canals  were  begun>  and  population  increas- 
ed. On  the  approach  of  deaths  he  recommend- 
ed his  family  to  the  care  of  the  great  men,  and 
regretted  leaving  his  people  tributary  to  the 
Tapanecas*. 

II.  HuiTziLiHuiTL,  son  of  the  deceased^  was 
placed  upon  the. throne,  anointed  and  crowned. 
After  many  petty  wars,  involved  in  uncertain- 
ties, the  second  king  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother. 

♦  ■ 

III.  Chimalpopoca  had  many  dissentions 
with  the  king  of  Acolhuacanf  •    In  the  eleventh 


♦  Clavigero,  i.  129- 

t  The  reader  will  judge  how  little  authentic  history 
has  reached  us,  by  Tbrquemada  relating  that  the 
second  king  of  the  Acolhuas  reigned  one  hundred  and 
sixty  or  one  hundred  and  eighty  years,  and  died  in 
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year  of  his  reign,  he  ordered  a  great  stone  to 
be  brought  to  Mexko,  to  serve  as  an  altar  for 
the  ordmary  sacrifice  of  prisoners*,  and  a  kirger 
ioand  one  for  the  gladiatorian  sacrifices,     i 

One  of  the  wives  of  the  king  was  extremely 
beautiful,  and  as  she  visited  among,  persons 
of  the  highest  rank,  Maxtlalon,  the  tyrant  of 


t4l^;  although  the  Acolhuas  arrived  in  Anahuac,  ac« 
eording  to  Clavigero,  after  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century. — See  Clavigero,  Book  iiL  These  long 
reigns,  where  there  are  no  books,  are  believed  by  the 
pbpulace,  and  are  merely  one  of  the  tridur  of  the  Lamas. 
One  of  Genghis  Khan*s  grandsons  in  Siberia  asked 
Rubruquis  if  it  were  true,  that  the  Pope  was  five  hun- 
dred years  old? — fFars  and  Sports,  p.  49. 

*  It  was  the  custom  of  th^  Moguls  under  CMighb, 
to  kill  all  they  could  of  those  who  had  opposed  them, 
even  aft:er  victory,  and  to  pile  up  their  skulls.  The 
Aztecs  who  arrived  by  land  discontinued  this  custom, 
«ad  seized  the  prisoners  to  sacrifice  them  to  their 
i40L  Montezuma  justified  this  hprrid  pjcactice  i "  We 
have  a  right,'*  said  he, ''  to  take  away  the  life  of  our 
enemies ;  we  could  kill  them  in  the  heat  of  battle  as 
you  do  your*8.  What  injustice  is  there  in.  making 
them,  who  are  condemned  to  death,  die  in  honour  of 
our  gods  ?  The  Mexicans  were  never  known  to  sacri- 
fice their  own  countrymen  to  their  gods.*" — Clavigero, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  445. 
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Acoihuacan,  contrived  an  opportunity^  and 
brutally  dishonoured  the  queen.  She  return* 
ed  to  Mexico  in  anguish,  to  mourn  with  her  ' 
husband;  who,  in  dread  of  the  power  of  the 
tyrant,  resolved  to  die  a  sacrifice  in  honour  of 
his  god,  in  order  to  cancel  his  degradation. 
While  the  sacrifice  was  performing  on  other 
victims,  and  the  king's  turn  was  at  hand ;  some 
troops  of  the  tyrant  rushed  forward  and  seized 
him.  He  was  confined  in  a  wooden  cage  or 
prison,  till,  weary  of  his  suffering,  he  contrived 
to  hang  himself  upon  a  small  beam.  During 
this  reign,  the  cities  of  Talco  and  Tequizquiac 
were  conquered.  Chimalpopoca  had  many 
children  by  his  concubines. 

lY.  Itzcoatl  had  distinguished  himself  as 
commander  of  the  Mexican  armies  for  thjrfy 
years.  This  king  quickly  revenged  the*  in- 
juries sustained:  he,  with  his  allies,  tqok  the 
towns  of  Tescuco,  Acolman,  and  Coatlican, 
slaughtering  all  who  opposed  his  troops;  thus 
reducing  the  capital  and  two  other  cities  to 
obedience,  in  one  day.    The  Mexicans  com- 
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minded  by  Montezumia,  sumamed  for  liis  cou- 
rage nhuicamina,  or  Archer  of  Heaven,  over- 
thr^ir  the  Tepanecas^  and  kffled  the  tyrant 
Maxtlalon,  an  eyent  of  importance  in  the  Mexi- 
can annals.  Alliances  were  formed  with  the 
kings  of  Ttecopan,  and  others,  and  were  the 
cause  of  the  rapid  conqudsts  which  ensned. 
.  Academies  were  now  instituted  in  Acolhua- 
can,  for  poetry,  astronomy,  music,  painting, 
history,  and  the  art  of  divination,  llie  city  of 
Tesenco  was  divided  into  thirty  divisions,  each 
of  which  was  assigned  to  a  particular  art  or 
trade,  such  as  sculptors,  goldsmiths,  and  weav- 
erSte  Temples,  edifices,  and  gardens  were  con- 
structed by  Rejahualcojotl. 
:  QuantitiUan  and  Toltitlan,  two  eansider- 
fMe  cities f  jifUen  miles  north  qf  3£exieo,  were 
cMquered,  but  no  particulars  are  known. 

Itzcoatl  died  at  an  advanced  age,  full  of  glo- 
ry: He  had  replaced  the  lawful  &mily  of  the 
Chechemecas  on  the  throne  of  Acolhuacan,  en- 
riched Mexico  with  edifices,  and  his  court  with 
the  plunder  of  conquered  nations. 
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y.  MovTBzcrvA,  nt  Motezmna,  (the  iUtker 
of  Heaven),  was  elected  with  general  applause. 
Hi0  irst  care  was  to  erect  a  great  temple. — 
The  lerd  of  Chako  had  aeimd  two  princes 
1^  Tescttco,  and  three  Mexican  lords^  who  were 
hunting.  They  were  put  to  death;  their  bo- 
dies were  dried  and  placed  as  supporten  of 
pine  torches,  to  light  the  hall  in  the  evenings. 
Chalco  was  attacked  on  both  sides,  and  sacfcet^ 
after  a  vigorous  resistance:  the  lord  was  pu- 
nished for  his  atrocity,  and  the  city  was  added 
to  the  Mexican  state*. 

Montezuma  conquered  ten  states  south  of 
Mexico;  some  of  them  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  distant ;  with  others  on  the  west. 

In  the  year  1446,  the  excessive  rains  caused 
an  inundation*  A  dyke  was  made  in  the  lake, 
nine  miles  long,  and  eleven  cubits  in  breadth. 
In  the  year  1452,  there  was  so  great  a  fiunine, 
tibat  the  people  were  reduced  to  the  necessity 

*  Clavigero,  B.  i.  to  v.  To  this  period  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  conquests  recorded,  more 
than  about  one  degree  from  Mexico. 
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of  BB^mg  insects,  and  herbs  which  gvMr  in  the 
iMishes:  and  many  perished. 
-  .  The  Mexicans  were  defeated  in  Mixtecapan, 
smL  tiieif  garriscm  was  pot  to  death;     (The 
tifnctecas,  fearing  a  desperate  revenge,  soade 
aKaaces  with  the  TlascaUans  and  others.    A 
war  ensued;  which  terminated  in  the 
to  the  crown  of  Mexico^  of  many  of 
itha  provinces  on  the  sonth-^east    The  shii^hter 
was  great:  six  thousand  two  hundred  prison- 
ers were  sacrificed ;  and  their  skulls  were  piled 
in  the  edifice  Quaaicaleo*,  now  consecrated  for 
ihair  preservation. — Clavigero^  VoL  i.  p.  184. 
( i  *  The  governor  of  Chalco^  near  the  lake,  re- 
belled, and  having  seized  Montezuma's  brother, 
;  proposed  to  him  to  become  the  king  of  that  city, 
and  to  make  it  the  rival  of  Mexico.     After 
atanch  solicitation,  he  pretended  to  consent,  and 
nquested  to  address  the  people  from  a  com- 
/landing  height    A  kind  of  scafftrfd  was  con- 

*  The  Mongol  Emperor  Baber,  in  Hindoostan,  in 
1536,  "  ordered  a  pyramid  to  be  built^  which  was 
stuck  round  with  the  heads  of  the  slain.**— Dotr,  VoL 
n.  ISO. 

X2 
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structed  upon  a  high  tree  in  the  market-plaoe; 
from  which  he  addressed  those  Mexicans  who 
were  present,  on  the  virtue  of  fidehty,  and  its 
being  preferable  to  hfe  itself;  when  he  in- 
stantly precipitated  himself  to  the  ground,  and 
was  killed.  The  Chalchese  immediately  fell 
on  the  Mexicans,  and  they  were  all  destroyed. 
Montezuma,  in  revenge,  slaughtered  immense 
numbers  of  his  enemy's  subjects,  and  sacked 
their  city. 

More  conquests  were  made  on  every  side. — 
Another  temple  was  built,  and  many  new  rites 
established,  with  an  increase  of  the  number  of 
priests.  The  king  died,  feared  and  beloved; 
he  was  sober,  prudent,  and  just:  he  made  new 
laws,  and  added  great  splendour  to  his  court,-  H     , 

VI.  AxATACATL  was  raised  to  the  throne  hy 
the  dying  recommendation  of  Montezuma. — 
The  king  went  to  war  to  collect  victinu  for 
his  coronation.  His  expedition  was  to  Tecu- 
antepec,  four  hundred  miles  south-east  of  Mex- 
ico, on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  His 
conquests  were  extended  to  the  port  of  Coa- 
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UgieOn  He  return^  rich,  with  j9poU  and  tri- 
Imite.  The  .prisoners  were  sacrificed.  More 
conquests  >  were  made,  and  the  temple  of  Co- 
atlan  was  erected. 

t;;  The  year  1470  was  distingmshed  by.  the 
itaith  of  NezahualpilUt  king  of  Acolhuacan, 
the  Solon  of  Anahuac,  and  who  made  Tescuco 
ilM»  Athens  of  Amarica.  He  lived  eighty  years, 
feMd  reigned  forty-four.  His  body  was  secret- 
Ijf  burnt*,  and  the  people  were  persuaded  that 
he  was  translated  to  the  gods,  in  reward  for 
^virtues.  During  his  reign,  crimes  were 
kifidlibly  punished.  No  suit,  dvil  or  criminal, 
could  remain  undecided  more  than  eighty 
days,  .  He  supported  the  aged  and  the  destitute. 
He  atadied  the  stars,  plants,  and  animals.  He 
deplored  to  his  sons  the  adoration  of  idols,  and 
^e  huoian  sacrifices;  but  folt  hipiself.  con* 
stiwaed.  to  qonfonn  to  customs  which .  were 
cetablished. 

:  Hie  erected,  in  honor  x>f  tiie  Creator,  a  tower 
ooMisting  of  nine  floors.    The  upper  one  was 

"•  ;  ^  This- is  the  conanon  trick  of  the  Lanuuu 
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dark,  vaulted,  painted  blue,  and  had  a  corntce 
of  gold.  Men  resided  here  to  strike  plated  of 
fine  metal*,  at  certain  hours,  when  the  king 
kneeled  and  prayed  to  the  Creator  of  heaven, 
to  whom  he  composed  sixty  hymns ;  and  also 
two  odes  or  songs ;  which  have  been  translated 
into  Spanish. 

Axayacatl  made  some  further  conquests  ooi 
the  north  and  west.  He  was  wounded,  and 
lamed,  in  single  combat  with  the  lord  of  Xichi- 
pilco,  a  city  of  the  Otomies.  He  left  a  numer- 
ous olfepring  by  his  different  wives:  the  cele- 
brated Montezuma,  the  ninth  king,  was  his  son. 

YII.  Tizoc  was  elected  king:  his  reign  is 
6bscure\.  He  gave  his  granddaughter  in  mar- 
riage to  the  king  of  Tezcuco,  who  had  already 
several  wives,  and  she  was  accompanied  to 
that  court  by  her  beautiful  sister,  Xocotzin, 

*  This  was  evidently  a  gong. 

"f  As  this  king  reigned  only  thirty-four  years  previ- 
OQS  to  the  arrival  of  Cortez,  his  reign  being  obscure, 
is  a  notable  instance  of  the  defectiveness  of  history, 
caused  by  the  fanatical  destruction  of  the  records. 
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with  whom  the  king  becante  enamoured^  and 
raised  her  also  to  the  dignity  of  queen.  'jThes^ 
second  nuptiab  were  the  most  solemn  and 
magnificent  which  had  ever  been  seen.  A  son 
by  the  first  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  died.  A  son  by  the  second  was,  while 
king  of  Acolhuan,  hanged  by  order  of  Cortex : 
his  brother  was  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
baptized  by  the  name  and  surname  of  that  con 
queror.  Tizoc  was  poisoned :  he  had  collected 
materials  for  a  very  grand  temple. 

YIII.  Ahuitzotl  was  elected  king.  He 
was  general  of  the  army,  a  post  which,  ever 
since  the  reign  of  Chimalpopoca,  had  led  to 
the  throne.  Wars  were  carried  on  success- 
fully against  Mazahuacan  and  Tzapotecapan. 

In  four  years,  the  temple  being  finished,  the 
two  allied  kings  were  invited  to  the  dedication 
of  it.  More  people  assembled  at  this  festival, 
than  were  ever  seen  in  Mexico*. 

*  Some  authors  affirm,  says  ClavigerOi  that  tber^ 
were  jut  mUUcnUf  which,  though  it  appears  exaggerated, 
does  not  seem  aUogeihgr  improbuble. — F<rf«  i.  p.  SOU 
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«  AlitbepriBMieri^wlricfa  kadbeeiliii^^ 
ing  four  years^  being  ranged  in  two  Sks^  a^itaiie 
'and  a  half  in  tei^^^  were  sacrificed  iki  tii4  up- 
fd  porok  of  the  teiiiple^  during  the  fim  flays 
«haf  th4  festival  lasted.  Torquemaida  says, 
there  were  seventy-two  thousand  three  ifaon- 
dred  and  forty-four:  others  affirm  the  AmAber 
lo  have  been  sixty-four  thousand  and  sixty^^ 
The  lord  of  Xalatlauco  had  recently  built  la 
temple,  and  sacrificed  likewise  a  great  nuaiber 
of  prisoners  in  the  same  year. 

In  the  year  1498,  Mexico  was  supplied  with 
water  by  an  aqueduct.  The  priests  offered  iq- 
cense,  and  quaila^  were  sacrificed,  with  other 
solmnnities,  at  the  first  arrival  of  the  water.^~ 
The  city  by  this  aqueduct,  which  had  beta 
made  by  the  monarch  contrary  to  advice,  was 
80  suddenly  overflowed,  that  the  king  hurt  his 
kead  severely  in  hastily  making  his  escape  o«t 
4>f  the  door  of  his  room. 

A  quarry  of  tetzontli  stone,  bemg  now  dia- 


*  Quails,  it  is  shewn,  in  another  place,  were  a  sacred 
bird  with  the  Peruvians  BXkBiMangid^ . 
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iNnrefed^the  dt]r  was  much  impfoved;  ia*  mag- 
nificence. 

•  This  kingfs  victorious  arms  .trimnplied  as.fiir 
as  Guatimala,  nine  hundred  miles  from  Mtsair 
€Oi  and  all  these  latter  years  were  passed  iin 
warfiure  and  conquests. 

In  1502,  the  king  died  of  the  contusiaii.  on 
his  head:  he  was  then  in  possession  of  the  em- 
pire, as  it  existed  on  the  arriral  of  the  Span? 
■krds.  .  This  sovereign  was  capricious  and  cru- 
el: he  was  much  attached  to  women;  and  so 
fond  of  music,  that  it  was  to  be  heard  in.  the 
palace  night  and  day.  He  raised  Mexico  to 
be  the  .first  city  in  the  new  world.  The  king, 
not  having  a  brother,  one  of  the  many. sons  of 
Axayacatl  had  a  right  to  the  throne*. 

IX.  MoMTBZuiiA  XocojoTziN,  (the  younger 
€r  second),  was  elected  in  preference  to^  the 
others.  He  had  held  the  post  of  generalt*  and 
was  likewise  a  priest :  he  was  grave,  .reUgious, 
and  taciturn.    When  the  nobility  went  to  ac- 

*  Clavigero,  VoL  i.  pp.  197,  ^07. 
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quaint  iiim  that  he  was  elected,  they  fiound  him 
sweeping  the  pavement  of  the  temple.  Being 
conducted  to  the  palace^  and  seated  upon  the 
thrcNie,  he  was  harangued  by  the  king  of  AcqI* 
huacan.  His  virtues  were  enumerated;  and 
the  love  of  the  omnipotent  Crod  was  declared 
to  be  evinced  in  so  happy  a  choice. 

Montezuma  heard  the  whole  harangue  with 
much  attention ;  and  was  so  greatly  affected, 
that  thrice  he  essayed  in  vain  to  reply,  being 
interrupted  by  tears.  At  length,  checking  his 
emotion,  he  with  great  humility  expressed 
his  unworthiness  of  such  an  exaltation ;  and, 
offering  his  thanks  to  the  king,  he  returned  to 
the  temple  to  pass  four  days  in  &sting.  At 
the  end  of  that  period,  he  was  conducted  in 
royal  state  to  the  palace. 

Montezuma's  first  care  was  to  make  war,  to 
procure  victims  for  the  coronation.  The  di»* 
aster  fell  on  the  Atlixchese,  who  had  rebelled^ 
The  king,  with  the  flower  of  the  nobility,  took 
the  field.  In  this  war  the  Mexicans  lost  some 
brave  officers,  but  returned  victorious  with, 
prisoners.    On  this  great  occasion,  there  were 
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pompous  games,  dances,  theatrical  representa- 
tkms,  illuminations,  and  such  rich  tributes, 
that  his  enemies,  the  Michuacanese  and  Tlas- 
callans,  were  present  in  disguise,  in  order  to 
view  this  extraordinary  grandeur.  Monte^u* 
ma,  hearing  of  this  circumstance,  magnaiur 
<mously  ordered  them  to  be  property  lodged, 
and  entertained  during  the  spectade. 

When  his  majesty  was  firm  upon  the  throne, 
lie  b^;an  to  exhibit  his  real  charactn,  under 
the  appearance  of  so  much  humility ;  dismiss- 
ing men  of  merit,  who  had  been  employed  by 
his  predecessors,  because  they  were  not  nobly 
bom.  An  old  courtier  represented  to  him,  in 
yain,  that  he  would  alienate  his  people  by  this 
procedure.  His  very  servants  were  people  of 
rank,  and  six  hundred  lords  and  nobles  attend- 
ed his  court  each  morning:  they  passed  the 
whole  day  in  an  antechamber,  conversing  in  a 
low  voice,  and  waiting  the  orders  of  the  sove- 
idgn.  The  numerous  women  lived  in  a  sort' 
of  seraglio,  ipnder  the  severe  care  of  noble 
matrons.  Of  these  the  king  retained  those 
which  he  preferred,  and  gave  the  rest  as  wives 
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ta  his  YBMalg,  in  reward  for  their  services;  ^  All 
4te  feodatories-ofrihe  crown,  when  ahsent  from 
-iliekca|ritri>  left  ^her  their  sons  or  brokers  « 
liostages  foic  their  fidelity*.  •  i 

^ .  No ooeconld entw Ihe palace  without ieMP- 
ing  his  shoes  and  stockings  at  the  gatb/  limi  in 
avf  1>ut  an  humble  dress;  their  rich  attire  also 
remained  at  the  gate.  On  entering/ tibey  made 
three  bows,,  saying,  Lord,  my  lord,  great  lord! 
fh&f  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  with  the  head  ioh 
clined,  and  received  an  answer  from  a  secro- 
tary,  as  humbly,  as  if  itwae  the  voii^ofan 
'4)cacle.  In  taidng  leave,  no  one  turned  his 
back  on  the  throne. 

Hie  Tlascallans  had  never  been  in  friendship 
with  the  Mexicans,  and  as  they  possessed /the 
sea  coast,  and  procured  their  cocoas,  salt  and 
cotton  from  their  commerce  in  that  quarter, 
great  jealousy  existed  between  them.  Hie 
Tlascallans  had  also  afforded  refuge  to  (lie  oner 
ttDies  of  the  Mexican  monarchy.    Mdnteflrmna 


)  •. . 


^  The  marriages  and  hostages  were  precisely  suni- 
lar  ill  Penu 
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resolved  to  jubdue  tlus  ainaU  but  haughty  j»- 
puUic  In  the  first  campaign  hia  army^^waa 
defeated,  and  the  ,conunandei»  JMLoaouteattma'a 
eldest  son,  was  slain.  .  Fortifications,  were  ooia- 
atamcted* .  A  second  army,  of  Mezkana  was 
repulsed. 

In  1505,  a  war  was  carried  on  againat  Gxuh 
timala,  and  many  prisoners  were  made.  They 
were  sacrificed  to .  Centiotl,  the.  goddess  of  a 
lemple  just  finished.  The  Mixtecas  «nd  Zapo- 
tocas  rebelled  and  were  defeated. 

In  February,  1506,  the  century  terminated; 
and  the  great  festival  of  the  renew^  of  the  fire 
was  celebrated  with  solemn  pomp,  and  many 
prisoners  were  sacrificed;  their  skulls, were 
Hbrung  together  and  preserved. 
.r:  Jn  1507,  in  another  war,  to  subdue  Quauh- 
qnedioUan,  three  thousand  two  hundred  pri- 
soners  were  captured  and  sacrificed. 
;jln  1508,  an  army  was  sent  to  Jthe. distant 
province  of  Amatla,  almost  the  ^bofo  of  whi(^ 
died  of  cold  and  snow  in  the  mountains,  or 
were  kflled  in  battle.    These  calamities,  and 
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tiie  ajypeaniiiee  of  a  ccnttetj  tiirew  the  princes 
of  Anahuac  into  conBternation*. 

Montesmna  now  found  a  stone  of  exeesme 
siney  and  (iansed  it  to  be  polished  and  brought 
to  Mexico  for  tibe  sacrifipe&rf.  Twelve  tboB^ 
sand  two  hundred  and  ten  victinis  wer6  im- 
molated. 

In  1516,  Nezahualpilli,  king  of  Acolhuacaar, 
retired  in  his  old  age,  leaving  the  gotemment 
to  his  sons.  His  diversions  were  those  of  Ihe 
chase.  He  studied  the  motion  of  the  start 
from  his  little  observatory  upon  his  pahce, 
which  was  preserved  for  a  century.  He  then 
shut  himself  up,  was  secretly  burned,  and  some 
of  the  nobles,  with  the  vulgar,  are  persuaded 
that  he  is  not  dead,  but  has  returned  to  the 
kingdom  of  Amaquemacan,  from  whence 


*  The  reader  is  referred  to  Clavigero,  Book  v.  for 
thewonderiiil  dreams  and  prognostics  «aid  to  have  oc* 
curred  at  this  period. 

t  This  stone  is  doubtless  the  same,  of  which  Mr. 
Bullock  brought  the  model  to  London ;  it  was  exhibit* 
ed  in  1824. 


mi  rn.        arhiv  al  op  cortbz.  sio 

«Doesloni  sprang.  He  reaeikibled  his  &tlier  in 
ids  sentiments  regarding  religion;  and  wis  so 
severe,  that  one  of  his  sons  was  put  to  death 
te  using  obscene  w<irds  to  one  ^  his  parent's 
■dstresses.  Great  part  of  his  reyenues  was  ex- 
pended in  acts  of  charity  and  benevolence*. 

In  February  1519,  Cortez  arrived  at  Coxu- 
mel,  an  island  close  to  Yucatan,  where  he  re- 
deemed Gerommo  de  Aguilar,  a  Spanish  dean, 
w4io  had  been  shipwrecked;  and  having  been 
kept  eight  years  a  prisoner  among  the  Indians, 
be  had  become  acquainted  with  their  language. 
lie  vm  a  man  of  prudence  and  sagacity,  and 
proved  extremely  useful. 

Cortez  proceeded  to  Tabasco,  and  thence  to 
¥era  Cruz.  (April  2).  A  canoe  full  of  people 
approached  his  ship  respectfuUy,  but  spoke  a 
language  not  known  to  Aguilar.  Cortez  had 
a  slave,  who  had  been  given  to  him  at  Tabas- 
co, and  who  spoke  the  Mexican  and  Yucatan 
languages.    She  was  afterwards  known  by  the 

•  The  above  sketch  is  principally  from  the  long 
history  of  Clavigero,  the  most  connected  of  all  the 
books  on  this  subject. 


enabled  Um -to  coHvvfBie,  Uttoogfa  AgMatf ^m 

.girl  of  noMe  birth^  *  beauty,  and  quick  ,gepii|%i .  Ai  ^W* 
tive  of  Pamalla,  a  village  in  Coatzacualco,  whose  iatfaer 
had  been  a  feudatory  of  Mexico  and  lord  of  several 
-places;  and  diat  she  had  been  exchanged  ftiT  a'lAaad 
.child;  thus  being  defrauded  of  her  right  in  fiivpr  f/ifL 
9on,  whom  her  widowed  mother  bore  in  a  second  mar- 
riage.    The  mother  and  son,  when  Donna  Mlvina 
had  occasion  to  visit  her  native  country  in  IBHit^ 
aented  themselves  before  her  in  confusion  and 
terrified  lest  in  her  prosperity  and  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Spaniards,  she  would  revenge  Ae  iri^jmgi 
done  her  in  her  infiwcy;  but  having  an  affibctknuttt 
heart  and  generous  temper,  she  caressed  them.jrith 
kindness.     She  accompanied  Cortez  in  all  his  expedi- 
tions, as  a  coimsellor  and  interpreter.    Her  services  to 
the  Spaniards  were  invaluable,  saving  thdr  Myea  bf 
the  information  she  procured.     She  had  a  son  by 
Cortez,  named  Don  Martin  Cortez,  who,  on  ill  ground- 
ed suspicion  of  rebellion,  was  put  to  the  tortnre'-tB 
Mexico,  in  1568;  his  iniquitous  and  barbarous  judges 
paying  no  regard  to  the  memory  of  the  unequalled 
semces  rendered  to  Spain  by  his  parents^    ASer  the 
Sd'nquest,  Dbmia  Marina  was  liiarried  to  a  lespertdbb 
Sjpaniard,  named  Juan  de  XaramiUo.    She  was  ^ 
mst  Mj^xiean  who  embraced  Christianity.—  Ctamg&rOf 

t  Cortez  presented  to  his  second  wife,  OonM  J««h 


llMi.^lSkaitea  dialect,  i|FithJla]rm%^F^  ffff^r 
muucited  witii  the  Mwipwia  ,iA  «>i^;  QWI> 
tcuigue. 

..rCprtez  received  pxea^nta  fnm  >f  oojt6a;a9ia» 
aftd  was  comnMiided  to  depart  hia^  kingdoi^  .^ 
,  The  TIascaUans  were,d6feated  by  the  Spwi- 
tands,  and  JQined  them  agaiiisl;  the  Mexican, 
IXe  Cholnlana  were  subdued.  . , 

J -Cfi^z  advanced;  and,  November  8,  1510, 

f 

«r^deflcending  the  mounitains  of  pbalco^  kf 
4r0t  beheld  the  noble  lake,  and  the  palaceaaiid 
gjOUle^  dftmes  of  Mexico ;  the  siurounding  large 
tmnu^  and  cultivated  fiekk. .  . .   .  < 

..  Montezuma  was  terribly  perplexed  by  bis 
/mpefrstition  and  fears.  About  a  thousand  per- 
•ona,  adorned  with  j^umes,  and  «lad  lA  mw^^ 
id  fine;  cotton,  came  and  respectfully  announced 
Alifi  approach  of  the  king.    Two  hundred  moi^e, 


•    <•  'tx*: 


niJde  Zdnniga,  daughter  of  Count  AgoSk^f  five 
aUi  vnim^t  by  the  Mexicans;  w)uchi<Wire  ^|id  by 
Oomarra,  who  saw  them,  to  be  better  jeweb  tbafei  wy 
wonan  had  in  all  Spain. — CUm^tjro^  YoU  i*  4^  It 
does  not  appear  whether  there  was  any  relationship  bsf 
tvoea  his  wife  and  the  dean,  .     # .   . 
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in  an  uniform  dress,  marched  barefoot,  in  deep 
silence,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. — 
Three  nobles,  each  with  a  golden  rod,  which 
when  they  lifted  high,  all  the  people  bowed 
their  heads,  preceded  the  litter,  or  chair,  co- 
vered with  plates  of  gold,  and  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  four  noblemen,  in  which  was  Mon- 
tezuma, shaded  by  a  rich  parasol  of  green  fea- 
thers and  gold  embroidery.  He  wore  a  man- 
tle OD  his  shoulders,  adorned  with  gold  and  the 
richest  jewels :  upon  his  head  was  a  light  crown 
of  gold;  and  upon  his  feet  shoes  of  gold,  tied 
with  leather  embroidered  with  gems  and  gold. 
As  soon  as  the  king  and  Cortez  saw  each  other, 
both  alighted;  Cortez  from  his  horse,  and 
Montezuma  from  his  litter;  when,  leaning  on 
the  arms  of  the  king  of  Tezcuco  and  the  lord 
of  Iztapalapan,  he  walked  upon  cotton  cloths, 
with  which  the  ground  was  covered :  and  Cor- 
tez, making  a  profound  bow,  approached,  and 
put  a  cord  of  gold  and  glass  beads  round  the 
king's  neck.  Cortez  was  going  to  embrace 
him,  but  was  checked  by  the  two  lords;  when 
he  expressed  his  respect  for  so  great  a  mo- 


.ryu»j.ii    '  JOBUkTic  QRsmmufL  sss 

wicbi  The  king  touched  ^e  earth  with  Mg 
hmic^  and  tiien,  kiwhig  it,  gave  to  ike  l^paidard 
tm  oteddaoes  of  mother  of  pearlt  horn  wMdi 
kaagigMak  cray«ftih  imitated  fimn  nature* 

(>€oftels  was  conducted  to  bis  dweffing  b;^ 
f/ttate  Cnitkhuatsin,  the  kii^o^  accompanying 
iuhr/into  the  palace  haH/ where  he  made  him 
«bi  OB  a  low  stool  covered  witib  cotton  t»- 
pestry  of  gold  and  gems,  the  walls  being  adom^ 
id  with  the  same.  The  king  then  retired,  say- 
ing  to  hinit  *'  You  are  now  with  yomr  brothers 
te  yonrown  house,  refriei^  yourselves  after  your 
Msgneyand  foe  happy  until  I  return  V 

1  %ne  S^Mmiards,  and  the  ^immense  multitude 
of  MexicaniB,  were  equally  amased  at  this  ex^ 
tsaor^nary  scene. 

i^'The  palace  was  so  large,  that  the  l^aniards 
mid*  their  allies,  with  their  women  and  ser- 
vants^ in  all  about  seven  thousand  persom, 
wtire  accommodated  in  it    The  chambers  were 

*  Robertson  {See  Book  v.)  sajSy  Monteauma  was  in  a 
chttr  or  litter;  Clavigero,  {See  Book  viiL)  always  lit- 
i»:  The  wliole  of  this  interview  is  similar  to  A^ 
parade,  dress,  maimersy  &c«  of  die  Moguls^ 


9^  MtSTEVeUVBViALASlt.'  >      (ClifVi. 

mB,i  aad.cleiiii,  the  beda/^n^  oi  raah  or<{Mikii 
mata^  tfae^  pillows  wQr6  ^e^Yert d  wttk  mattiqgi 
arid  tb^  coverlets  wemof  fine  cotton;  the. sento 
were  of  single  pieces  of  woodc  SoknettiCitii^ 
floors  were  corered  with  mats,  and  ihe  .wi^ 
were  decorated  with  rich,  hangings  of  oottonf^ 
'  Coriezand  his  officers  dined  sumptuoudjrt 
and  were  served  by  the  nobility/  The^sait 
fiured  abundantly.  n 

.The  Spaniards  took  every  precautioi^^ldr 
their. safety.  .       .»         .  vi'»t 

Xlie  king,  accompanied  by  some  wlblMt  \  Wr 
rived  in  the  evening,  with  many  rich  presents 
and  five  thousand  very  fine  dresses  of  coMoa^ 
Montezuma  seated  himself,  and  madeX^orten 
sit  also  upon  one  of  the  seats,  while  every  other 
person  remained  standing. 

The  general   began,  protesting  his  gmiik 

tude,  when  the  emperor  iriterrupted  hin|.T::TT 
''  Brave  general,''  said  he  *'  and  you  his  com- 
panions, all  of  you  are  witnesses  of  my  pleasure 

• 

*  Montezuma  had  other  habitationB^  says  Corteatb 
Charles  V.  such  a»  have  no  equak  to  them  in  Spaiai 
— Cbw^erot  VoUi.  419.  r  • 
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at  your  happy  arrival  at  thii  court;  if  there 
haa  appeared  any  opposition,  it  was  to  humonr 
uqr  subjects.  It  was  reported  that  yon  were 
kamortals,  and  mounted  on  fierce  wild  beasts, 
and  that  you  darted  thunder,  which  made  the 
earth  tremble.  Some  related  that  yoii  were 
mmsters  thrown  up  by  the  sea;  and  such 
gluttons,  that  you  devoured  as  much  as  ten  of 
us  could  eat.  But  these  illusions  are  dissi- 
pated, and  we  find  that  you  are  kind  and  gene- 
rous to  those  who  do  not  oppose  you.  You, 
in  like  manner,  may  have  been  told  that  I  am 
m  god,  and  can  assume  the  form  of  a  lion  or  a 
tiger;  but  here,  (pinching  the .  skin  of  his 
am),  you  see  that  I  am  like  other  mortals,  al* 
though  more  noble  and  elevated.  You  now 
also  perceive,  that  the  palace  is  made  of  stone 
and  wood;  not  of  gold.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
gold-plate,  armour^,  jewels,  and  other  riches  in 

^  In  &e  armoury  of  the  palace  at  Madrid,  and 
shown  suits  of  armour,  which  are  called  Montesuma's. 
They  are  composed  of  thin  lacquered  copper  plates. 
Id  .the  opinion  of  very  intdUigent  judges,  they  are  evi* 
dently  eastern.     The  forms  of  the  silver  ornaments 
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tibe  treasury^  Z  Aiim  preserved  frm^"^ mg  fMt\ 
fiAherei  as  t|ie  usage  of  kings  ia;  asdwlnch^yod 
and  youi^s  shaD  at  aU  times  mijoy;-  (Onsay'^ 
ing  this,  some  tears  fdl  fjrom'Montedaima);^ 
Abandoning,  therefore,  all  false  representations 
i^ade  to  either  of  us»  I  accept  tiie-Mibaasy.of 
your  king,  and  offer  all  my  kingdom  to  his  obei  ' 
dience ;  since,  froni  the  signs  in  the  hearenB^ 
t)^  period  seems  to  be  arrived,  when  the  pce^ 
dictions  of  oilr  ancestors  are  to  be  fainted; 

\ 
»  \ 

that  there  v^ere  to  come  from  the  etut,  certa^ 
men,d^ering  in  habit  and  cwtQme/nmni»»kt 
were  to  he  lords  of  this  country,  Jor  we  ar04M 
(he  original  people  of  this  land.  It  is  not  f^ 
ny  years  since  we  came  here,  by  chance,  in 


upon  diem,  rejH^senting  dragons,  &c.  may  be  cotnri^ 
ridered  as  a  confirm^on  of  this.  Th^y  ai^e  irifii^^ 
fupeiior  to  any  effort  of  American  ivorkmnDsInpl^u^ 
Boberiton,  Voi.  u.p.  479.  To  this  description  ia  add^ 
ed,  *^  the  Spaniards  probably  received  them  from  the 
Philippine  islands.**  Clavigero,  thinks  that  they  w^ 
Mexieakii-HiSse  Fof;  ii.  892.  But  it  is  very  prclmble,  by 
the 'dragons  especially,  that  this  annoiir  had  heetr 
brought  by  Are  ^yflSoers  on  the  Japanese  expeditiskf.' 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  could  be  easily  pra* 
served* 


(U.^i/0      PRBDiCTIONS  FUIiEIU£D.  «^ 

IMEny  wih  A  vUghty  lord;  «|d^we,  haare  f  uled 
these  nalumg  oBly  m  mabsajB  of  Qitetoal^ 
ooatU  our  god  and  lawful  sovereign :  wherefore 
I  think  you  are  the  people  we  looke4  for^v      i 

r 

*  See  Clarigeroy  VoL  ii.  p.  68.  Acosta  in  Purchas, 
Tt)Li&  IISS.  It  is  difficult  to  have  a  distinct  idea  of 
QnetzaleoatL  He  ia  repceaented  as  appeaaii^  by  hia 
penance,  the  wrath  of  the  goda,  on  oceaaion  of  a  fam- 
ine in  the  proyince  of  Culan,  thirteen  thonaand  and 
rfsty  yean  after  the  creation.  He  ia  said  to  haie  art. 
ibed  with  the  Tolteca,  he  waa  tlie  god  of  the  air*  aad 
the  divinity  of  all  the  nationa  in  Anahuac.  *'  He  waa 
tibe  greateat  idol  of  all  their  goda,  founder  of  Cholu- 
h^  introduced  fitting  and  lacerating  their  eara  and 
Ipnguea;  he  left  a  precept,  that  they  should  aacrificeo<4y 
guailt,  dorea,  and  other  fowk.  He  wore  a  cotton  gar- 
ment, ^ahite,  narrow  and  long,  and  over  that,  a  lAantle 
aet  wUb  eertain  red  eroaaea. — Aeoaia  m  Pmrtluu,  tiL 
11£8.  ''  Quetzalcoatl  waa  high  priest  of  Tula  (Tol- 
Jan).  Hia  reign  waa  the  gcMen  age,  the  earth  brwf^ 
ftrth,  without  cukure,  the  moat  fruitfal  harveata.  The 
great  spirit  Texcatlipoca  offered  him  a  beverage, 
idiich,  on  r^idering  him  immortal,  inapired  him  with^a 
^erire  of  yiaidng  a  diatant  country,  named  Tlapalan, 
(the  Tokeoa  came  from  Hwhuetiapalan),  and 'lie 
wieni  to  the  eaUem  coaat,  where  he  disappeared,  after 
dedaring  to  the  Cholulana  that  he  would  return  ine 
aliort  time  to  govem  them  again  and  renewtbeir  hap- 
piiieaa* — See  HumioUi,  Vol.  i.  p.  93.  >    •  i 

Monteasuma,  as  a  Mexican,  who  arrived  seven  hnnd- 
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)  Cortev  widiedirfraibiiig  l|ki  diflcouM&to  llMie 
tnditifms;^'aIld^til0  eaqittbr/  maioM^  tkemr 

]fed  jea^  after  Ais  saints  illiiBt  hard'spbten  ias  ttie 
soveiieign  of  the  various  nations^  who  li^Lo  14m9e)f 
adored  this  god,  as  he  calb  him;  but  he  could  not 
l^nean',  that  this  holy 'man  was  the  mighty  lord'  witfi 
whom  hia  ancsstors  arrived  nf4  mang  ywasn  steto. 
With  regard  to  the  dlusion  to  the  Eauij  the  ^panMJb 
adroitly  applied  this  to  diemselves;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
pirobaUe  that  Europe  was  meant '  The  Chinese  Aiitt 
Mexicans  did  not  then  know  that  the  earth  is  splie^ 
rical^  it  n^as  not  known  to  Timirr»  who  died  in  1406) 
and  they  therefore  expected  these  visitors  to  arrive 
from  their  own  quarter  in  Asia/  This  asaertknivis 
i^ongly  supported  by  the  native  name  of  Japan  .beiqg 
Nipon^  and  in  the  Chinese  language  ^i/iott/.  eadbof 
which  words  signifying  <tiim  orfoundatum  iftheJSkuL 
-^Kmnif^eTy  p.  5&  The  whole  of  Quetxaleoad^a  myih 
terious  conduct  appears  to  be  nothing  more  thaihthe 
common  tridc  of  the  Lamas^  the  kings  of  AcotBiuacan, 
and  all  the  Bhuddist  tribes  in  Mong<di%  Thibet » and 
Tangut*  With  respect  to  the  strangers  havingiheanbt 
the  superior  Mongols  who  mixed  with  PevsiaiiB.and 
.odiers  had  beards^  as  is  known  by  the  \  portraits^  of 
.Tajherlaoe,  <  and\  vhis  descendants  in  Hindostan.  The 
writer  has  never  seen  a  portrait  of  Gengus  Khaor-or 
KublaL  By  the  Mexicans  saying  to  Cortea^  wbeaJie 
was  besieging  their  capital,  ^^  Considering  thattfaiu 
art  the  child  of  the  Siin/ why  dost  thou  riot  eiilmit 
thy  fSftther  to  make  an  end  of  us — O  Sunt  that^canst 
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presentiy  departedL .  Somb  --  dmyw  after- 
WBffds; . <])drtez  Titited  Montesmna,  and.  d^ 
manded  reparation  for  an  assault  by  his  peo- 
pfet  in  which  some  Spaniards  had  heen  kUIed 
He  required  Montestima  to  removetohis  palhcC, 
promising  that  he  should  be  honourably  served 
9nd  attended.  The  emperor  was  confounded, 
and  bereared  of  speech^  at  this  proposal.  He  at 
length  haughtily  replied,  that  persons  of  his 

go  rotuid  about  the  world  in  a  day  and  a  ni^t,  take 
us  out  of  this  miserable  life,  for  we  desire  death.**- — 
Gomara  in  Purchas^  Vol.  v.  p.  872.  This  appears  io 
prove  to  a  ctrtainty^  that  die  Mexicans  expected  child- 
ren of  die  Sun,  (that  is  Mongols),  and  that  Cortex  had 
assumed  that  character.  We  find  diat  the  vision  of 
\ffaeocfaa,  brother  to  Mango  Capac,  had  a  long  beard. 
^^See  p.  77,  of  this,  fFork. 

**  Dr.  Siguenxa  supported  his  opinion  with  great 
learning,  that  Quetxalcoad  was  St.  Tf^mas^ — (Gfam- 
^isro,  B.  iL)  The  first  Spanrah  monks  gravely  discuss- 
ed, if  he  were  an  Irishman  or  a  Carthaginian* — Hum-* 
boUi,  ii.  350.  The  banks  of  the  Tula  is  the  sit^  of 
a  Lama's  residence,  {Du  Haiders  map)^  and  little  dotibt 
can  remain  but  that  the  Lama  of  thai  epoch  adcoili- 
fanied  the  Toltecs.  There  waa  very  possibly  iBoaie* 
times  an  intercourse  between  Anahuac  and  Tula  in 
Asia.  The  arrival  of  several  successive  people,  at  the 
safe  retreat,  warrants  that  coi^eoture.  ^ i  >« 
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rank  .were  not  aocustttoed  to  surrender  tltM» 
selveft  in  that  inaosier ;  and .  that  Jui  subjeote 
wxiuld  not  pex^Qut  suoh  an  >  affront.  This  warm 
debate  continued  three  hours^  when<7elasqnm 
deXeon  exclaimed — ^  Why  waste  moce  time! 
let  us  seize  him,  or  stab  him  to  th^  heastr 
Hii  fierce  Yoice  and  gesture  terrified  Monte* 
zuma;  and,  abcpidoning  himself  to  fsi^/Jie 
oompUed.  with  their  request.  The  empejroif 
was  carried,  by  his  astonished  and  afflicted  of* 
ficers,  all  bathed  in  tears,  to  the  Spanish  quaipf 

:Qualpopoca,  son  of  the  emperoi^rand  fiveel 
his  principal  officers,  were  summoned  to  tl|e 
capital,  by  orders  issued  by  Montezuma.  TJtif^ 
were  brought  to  trial ;  and,  for  opposing?  the 
Spaniards,  we^e,  by  a  court  martial,  cond^miH 
ed,  And  burn^  alive.  Cortez^  during -IttHf 
scene,  ordered  the  emperor  to  be  fettered«T-*» 
Jilia  attendants,  speechless  with  horror^  ibe[d  w 
the^  fetors  on  lusflegs,  to  lighten  .theiVi  -wl^le 
the  disconsolate  monarch  broke  out  into  land 
IdfinentatiQns  and  cpmplaipts,  ,  Ajfter  the  €(^ 
gution,  the  fetters  were  removed;  at.whloh 


ncmtemmm  was  in  a  tmntpoif  of  gratltede.-^ 
Hratihi  were  Urns  pwsing  by^  wlieii  Wxmtem^ 
MK,  with  groant  and  tears.  In  tUe  preamce  of 
his  chief  subjects,  acknowledged  himself  a  t8»- 
sd  of  the  kiag  of  Castile;  on  %rhicfa  there  wai 
a4Mrilen  mumkur  amoag  the  nobles.  '  * 

After  various  events,  not  requisite  for  this 
sketch,  the  Mexicns  attacked  the  ]palace.       > 

Cortez  induced  Montezuma  to  show  himself, 
ill'  hopes  of  appeasing  the  tumult ;  to  nthich 
he  assented,  and  he  advanced  to  the  battle^  ^ 
ment  in  his  royal  robes*  The  Mexicans,  at  ^ 
a^t  of  their  revered  sovereign,  prostoated 
tliemselves,  and  the  weapons  fell  fkom  th<^ 
hands :  every  tongue  was  mute.  The  emperor 
ttied  many  arguments  to  mbke  tiiem  ceasift 
hostilities.  A  murmuring  was  heard,  anil 
threats  ensued^  foQowed  by  flights  of  arrows 
aind  vollies  of  stones.  Two  arrows  wounifed 
ijbe  unfortunate  monarch,  a  stone  struck  hiiA 
on  his  tem^e,  and  he  fell.  The  Mejucans  flbd 
>rith  horror.  Montezuma  w«is  carried  to  his 
apartment,  and  Cortez  hastened  to  him  to  cofn- 
sole  him.    The  unhappy  emperor,  during  his 
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cmnftaemeat  fedUng^  htm  lowifac  waamiikv  Mi^  a 
tsaasport  of  rage*  ton  the  <  ban^  ftomhlB 
wounds,  obfttiiiately  refusings  nonrisknieiit,  and 
rejecting  iwith  disdain  the  sdieiiatioiis  of  the 
Spaniards  to  embrace  ibe  Christian  laith^  =  > .  He 
died  about  the  end  of  Jon^  1620^  after  seven 
months'  imprisonment,  in  the  eighteenth  jrear 
of  his  reign,  and  fifty-fourth  of  his  agef. ' 

♦  Rdb^rtson,  B.  V.  ♦ 

\  t  Clavigero,  YoL  iL  110.  Gomara  says  heinas 
torty-QtiBf  which  must  be  a  mistake.  The  portiait.i^ 
from  a  copy  which  Gemelli  published  of  the  ori^nal^  in 
the  possession  of  Seguenza;  this  is  copied  from  Claif- 
gnoi—See  Ms  Preface,  p.  x.  The  Lamas  in  Tango! 
and  Mongolia  wear  a  mitre  and  cap  like  bishops.— 
jt)n  tfiilde,  FbL  ii.  263.  Montezuma's  mitre  was  some- 
tfan^  made  of  plates  of  gold,  sometimes  of  golden 
ll^reiid  and  beautiful  feathers*  When  he  went  tQ  dw 
temple  he  wore  a  white  habit. — Clavigero,  FbL  ^  342. 
White  is  the  Mongol  religious  dress. — Marco  Polo, 
p.  328.  The  author  of  the  Codex  Afumymousy  says, 
**  that  the  Mexican  sovereign  is  figured  holding  flow- 
ers in  one  hand,  and  a  reed  with  a  cylinder  of  odori- 
ferous  resin  at  the  end,  in  the  other.  The  Mexican 
painters  represent  kings  and  great  nobles  with  naked 
ife^, ito  indicate  that,  they  constantly  ought  to  be  car^ 
lied  in  palanquins." — Humboldt,  Fol.  i.  p.  204^  The 
^nperors  of  Hindostan  ar&  thus  represented  in  Dow'a 
History.  ,,  •...?        •;,•  »  ./  jmi;. 


>fi! 
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r  MQftterama  was  a  penon  of  good  «tattir^ 
with  an  indifli»ent  compleadon^  I6ag  visage; 
Ihndye]!^ — Clav.  Voi. ii.  p.  Ill i  ^ 

iGomaray.  (iq  Porchasi  VoL  iii/p.  111I6),>  de^ 
aeribes  faim  of  small  itainre,  lean^  tawny,  wHb 
s  itiiin '  black  beard,  and  six  littite  kaifs,  as  if 
planted  with. a  bodkin,  and  long  hair  oa  his 
head.  He  was  called  Montezumazin,  for  digni« 
ty*.  Three  of  the  emperor's  sons  had  perish- 
ed.  in  the  contest  with  the  Spaniards,  lie 
most  remarkable  of  those  who  survived  was 
J[clmalicahuat2in,  or  Don  Pedro  Montesiuna» 
from:  whom  descended  the  Counts  Monteauma 

and  Tula.    From  the  emperor  Montezupw*$ 

* 

^  beautiful  daughter,  Tecuichpotzinf,  are  d^, 
seended  the  noble  houses  of  Cano  Monteaumtf 
and  Akidreda  Montezuma. 


*  Zm  is  the  Mogul  word  for  greaitgis  is  the  supsr- 
lativey  Zingis  Khan  means  greatest  khan. — Abml  GhoMi,' 
Vol  i.  79.  This  termination  was  abo  used  by  tke^ 
Tdtecs.  'I 

t  Clavigeroy  ii.  1 12.  That  princess  was  baptised" 
by  the  name  of  Elizabeth,  and  survived  five  husbands  $ 
▼is.  the  last  two  kings  of  Mexico,  and  three  Spatifadi 
otRcen.—Humholdi,  Vol.  ii-  863.  in- 
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GUATIMOZIN  IS  TORTURED.     [Ck.Ptl. 


.1  Great  troubles  followed  the  death  of  the 
emperor.  The  Mexican  chiefs  raised  his  bro- 
ther Quetlavaca  to  the  throne,  but  he  very 
soon  died  of  the  small  pox,  which  was  not 
known  there  till  the  Europeans  arrived.  Gna- 
timozin,  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  Montezuma, 
was  elevated  to  the  fatal  dignity.  After  vari- 
ous events,  the  Spaniards,  on  their  return  to 
Mexico,  were  enraged  at  finding  so  little  trea- 
sure :  some  even  suspected  that  Cortez  and  his 
confidents  had  appropriated  a  large  portion  to 
their  own  use.  Imagining  that  Guatimozin 
might  have  concealed  some  of  the  treasures, 
Cortez,  without  any  reverence  for  the  virtues 
and  misfortunes  of  the  last  monarch  of  the 
Mexicans,  ordered  that  he  should  be  tortured, 
'llie  unhappy  king  bore  the  torments  with  in- 
conceivable fortitude.  His  principal  friend 
was  also  a  fellow  sufferer  upon  another  rack: 
overpowered  by  anguish,  he  turned  a  dejected 
eye  towards  his  master,  as  if  to  implore  per- 
mission to  reveal  what  he  knew.  His  weak- 
ness was  checked  by  a  look  of  authority  and 
scorn — "  Am /reposing  upon  a  bed  of  flowersr 


I 
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ModliigSMrereign;  which  awed  bn  to  tiltac^ 
and  he  expired.  The  erael  heart  of  Cortea* 
was  ashamed  of  this  horrid  scene ;  and  the  mo- 
aarch  was  released  from  his  tortures^^r-and  re- 
senred  for  new  indignities  and  suffiarings.  At 
iM^h,  A.D.  1625,  on  a  sKght  snspicion  that 
€kuitimozln  had  formed  a  scheme  to  shake  off 
the  Spanish  yoke, * Cortez,  without  atrial,  or- 
deved  the  unhappy  monarch,  together  Mrith  the 
ImgB  of  Tescuco  and  Tlacopan — ^those  who 
were  looked  up  to  by  the  Mexicans  with  re« 
irowDce  scarcely  inferior  to  that  paid  to  tiieir 
geda^to  be  ignominiously  hanged.  Thus  end* 
ed  the  Mexican  empiref. 


Ancient  City  qf  Mexico. 

•  »..»■ 

'.  WittNT  Cortea  entered  Mexko,  in  15 19^  it 
waathe  pride  of  the  New  WorUL,  and  the  no^ 

^BemilDisa  relates  that  this  iiqustice  was  mudi 
blamed,  and  caused  some  watching  and  melancholy  to 
Cortez. 

•  t  Robertson,  B,  v.  Clavigero,  B,  ^, 
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Mesti  monmaeiit  of  the  art  and  iodiMtpy^f 
man^  while  imacquamted  with  the  use  of  iroii» 
and  destitute  of  aid  from  iaiiy  domestic  animaL 
The  Spuiiards  who  were  most  moderate  in  the 
calcuhitidn^  reckoned  that  it  contained  sixty 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  habitations  of  th^ 
conmion  people  ware  mean,  resembling  the 
Jrats  of  other  Indians ;  but  they  were  all  placed 
ma  regular  manner  on  the  banks  of  the  caiwds^ 
which  passed  through  the  city  in  some  of  ito 
distriotSy  or  on  the  sides  of  the  streets,  which 
intersected  it  in  other  quarters.  In  several 
places  were  large  openings  or  squares,  one  of 
which  was  the  great  market,  where  forty  m 
fifty  thousand  persons  carried  on  traffic. 

The  temples  of  their  gods,  and  the  houses 
belonging  to  the  monarch,  and  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, were  of  such  dimensions,  that,  in  com- 
parison with  any  other  which  had  been  seen, 
they  might  be  termed  magnificent.  There 
were  other  cities  in  New  Spain,  Zempoalla» 
Tlascala,  Cholula,  Tacuba,  and  Tezcuco,  but 
they  are  not  described,  and  the  accounts  of 
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^kejSl^ftiimrdB,  whiM  ihef  first  disorrerad  tfaein^ 
10^9  iiippo8ed  to  be  greatly  exaggerated*. 

'  Bf€jdco,  when  Cortez  entered  it,  says  Aooa* 
t%  contained  sixty  thousand  houses,  in  each  of 
^gAdch  «theie  are  two,  three,  and  in  some  ten 
petsras,  by  reason  of  which  the  city  ia  wondei>- 
fiAyieplenished  with  people. 

*vTlie  water  is  brought  by  a  oondoit  fironii 
£3ip«lt^ic,  about  three  miles  from  the  dtyv 
horn'  the  foot  of  a  hill,  where  there  are  two 
stirn^  statues,  with  Uieir  targets  and  lancea-** 
tmeiB^of  MoD^eznma,  the  other  of  hisfiithen 
Axayacatl.    This  water  is  sold  in  theatreeiii 

•  See  Robertson,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  54,  274.  (Peru  wa« 
aot  then  diMovered).  Of  the  other  dties,  Zeiii^<ialbi 
a|)|iear8  to  have  been  one  of  the  mOBt  consideraUe^ 
When  Cortez  went  forward  to  that  city,  the  elated 
J^pRtidflMs  who  had  preceded  him,  assured  hhii  thkt 
ttiqf  had  aeen  a  hooaer  with  walls  ef  silver.  To  Ikif 
house^  Cortez  was  conducted  by  the.  native^^  but,  i^ 
was'found  to  be  built  of  lime  and  stone,  plaistered 
fMih  a- white  coatfog,  which  gBttened 'in  the  Stml-^ 
^mfuatam PurcAas,  VoLv.p.S&k  la  1559iiUriM^ 
Tomson  was  at  Mexico:  he  saitb,  there  were  one  thoih 
sand  five  hundred  households  of  Spaniards,  and  three 
hundred  Aousand  Indians.**— PurcAcu,  F(fl.  v.  p.  86ftr 
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out  of  boats,  which  convey  it  through  the  oar 
nals  of  the  city;  and  a  tax  is  paid  for  the 
same. 

The  market-place,  every  fourth  day,  is  some- 
times attended  by  a  hundred  thousand  persons, 
who  come  to  barter  their  commodities  from 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Every  merchan- 
dise hath  its  proper  place  appointed,  viz.  stone, 
tiniber,  lime,  brick,  and  all  materials  for  build- 
ing. All  kinds  of  mats,  coals,  wood,  earthen 
vessels,  glased  and  painted  curiously ;  deer  skins, 
raw  and  tanned,  with  or  without  the  hair,  of 
many  colours,  for  shoemakers,  for  bucklers  and 
jerkens,  and  also  for  the  lining  of  wooden 
corslets:  skins  of  beasts,  fowls  in  their  feathers, 
and  ready  dressed,  of  all  colours,  and  strange 
to  behold ;  mantles  of  cotton ;  wool  of  various 
colours,  for  beds,  clothing,  and  tapestry;  cot- 
ton cloth  for  shirts,  table  cloths,  towels,  nap- 
kins, linings,  &c.  There  were  mantles  made 
of  the  leaves  of  the  palm  and  metl  tree,  others  of 
rabbit  fur,  very  warm ;  and  thread  made  of  the 
fur :  the  coverlets  made  of  feathers  are  the  be^t 
There  are  skeins  of  cotton  thread  of  all  co- 
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kmrs.  There  is  great  store  of  wild^  tame,  and 
water-fowl;  also  some  birds  of  prey. 

The  splendour  of  the  market  is  to  be  seen, 
where  articles  of  gold  and  feathers,  jointly 
wrought,  are  sold.  They  make  a  butterfly, 
wild  beast,  trees,  flowers,  roses,  herbs,  in  so 
natural  a  manner,  that  it  is  marvellous  to  be- 
hold; a  workman  will  turn  a  feather  in  the 
son  to  find  out  its  proper  shade  and  position, 
with  a  wonderful  patience,  nor  will  he  quit 
}m  work  to  eat  or  drink  till  he  has  succeeded 
perfectly. 

The  goldsmiths  cast  in  moulds,  or  engrare 
with  tools  made  of  flint.  They  will  cast  a 
platter  with  eight  comers,  some  of  which  are 
gold,  and  some  of  silver,  without  any  soldering: 
also  fish,  each  alternate  scale  upon  its  back  be- 
ing of  gold  and  silver.  They  will  make  a  par- 
rot of  metal,  with  his  tongue  shaking,  his  head 
in  motion,  and  his  wings  fluttering.  They  cast 
«i  ape  in  a  mould,  with  the  hands  and  feet 
moveable,  holding  a  spindle  in  his  hand  seem- 
ing to  spin,  and  an  apple  as  if  to  eat  lie 
Spaniards  were  surprised  to  find  that  their 

22 
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goldsmiths  were  not  to  be  compared  with  tho9e 
of  Mexico*.    They  have  skill  in  enamel  woik« 
and  can  set  any  precious  stone.    In  the  mar-* 
ket  they  sell  gold^  silver,  copper^  lead^  l^ttpOt 
and  tin;  of  the  three  last  not  much.    There 
are  pearls,    precious    stones,    various    shell^j 
bones,  sponges,  and  haberdashery  toys  and  tri- 
fles.   There  are  herbs,  roots,  and  seeds,  for  foq^ 
and  medicine.    They  have  physicians  and  apo- 
thecaries, but  they  spend  little  among  t}iem. 
The  victuals  are  snakes  without  the  head  and 
tail,  little  gelded  dogs,  moles,  rats,  long  worms» 
lice,  and  a  certain  dust  found  on  the  waterst^ 
like  the  ooze  of  the  sea,  and  made  into  cakes 
the  size  of  brick-bats:  they  eat  this  with  as 
much  relish  as  we  eat  cheese,  and  send  it  afiEM^ 
off  for  sale.     It  is  this  scum  which  attracts 
such  infinite  numbers  of  wild-foWl  to  the  lake 
in  the  winter  season.    All  the  sellers  in  the 
market  pay  to  the  king  a  certain  sum  for  their 
shops  and  staUs.    There  are  o£Bicers  to  prevent 
thieving;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  market  a  coib 

*  See  also  Clavigero,  Book  vii.  Sec.  Iviii. 
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spicuous  house^  where  twelve  ancient  men  sit 
for  the  despatch  of  justice.  The  goods  are  bar- 
tered; as^  a  bundle  of  maize  for  a  hen,  a  man- 
tle for  salt,  or  for  cacao,  which  is  their  money. 
They  have  measure  and  strike  for  all  kinds  of 
com;  and  earthen  measures  for  honey  and 
wine.  If  any  measure  be  false,  it  is  broken, 
and  the  offender  punished*. — Lopez  de  Goma^ 

*  We  may  easily  imagine  that  this  sudden  and  ex* 
traordinhry  grandeur,  was  not  the  work  of  the  Aztecs 
described  by  Clavigero,  who  had  been  above  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  on  the  road  in  their  migra- 
tion, and  were  reduced  to  such  a  condition  of  misery 
and  slavery  as  he  describes. 

If  we  reflect  that  this  order,  justice,  perfection  iq 
the  golden  toys,  cotton,  articles  like  wadding,  scum  of 
the  sea,  &c.  are  all  exactly  Chinese  customs,  and  that 
Mexico  had  been  founded  only  in  1325,  and  that  ele- 
phants* bones  have  been  found  in  a  tomb  in  Mexico; 
can  a  doubt  remain  of  the  Mexicans  as  well  as  die 
Peruvians,  owing  this  knowledge  and  state  of  society 
to  the  shipwrecked  warriors  in  the  year  1283?  Sir 
John  Maundevile,  p.  261,  was  at  Pekin  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  he  describes  at  the  court  of  thtt 
Grand  Khan, ''  tables  of  gold,  upon  which  were  placed 
peacocks  and  many  other  kinds  of  birds,  kU  richly 
wrought  in  gold  and  enamel,  which  were  so  curiously 
constructed  as  to  dance,  sing,  and  clap  their  wings. 
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in,  in  Purekas,  Vol.  iii.  Ch.  ix.  p.  1 123.     Clam- 
g&roy  Bookvii. 


Grandeur  of  Montezuma. 

The  emperor  had  a  pleasant  countenance 
and  good  eyes ;  gravity  and  good  humour  were 
blended  when  he  spoke.  He  was  neat  and  fine 
in  his  attire^  and  bathed  in  his  hot  bath  four 
times  each  day:  he  ate  always  alone,  solemnly, 
and  with  great  abundance.  His  table  was  ei- 
ther a  pillow,  or  a  couple  of  coloured  skins. — 

But  I  the  less  maxvel,  (says  he),  because  they  are  the 
snbtilest  men  in  the  world."  What  other  part  of  the 
earth,  except  the  eastern  countries  of  Asia,  could  have 
suddenly  introduced  these  arts  of  the  Peruvians  and 
Mexicans?  The  very  food  is  that  of  Tartars  and 
Chinese,  who  eat  dogs  and  rats,  {Du  Hakle,  Vol.  i. 
p.  314),  nor  are  they  averse  to  the  vermin  mentioned. 
— {Rees's  Cyc,  **  China*').  The  cakes  made  of  the 
scum  of  the  lake  are  analogous  to  the  birds'  nests  of 
the  Chinese:  *^  the  birds  take  the  froth  of  the  sea  to 
cement  their  nests,  as  swallows  use  mud.  This  matter 
being  dried  becomes  solid  and  transparent.** — Ihi 
Halde,  Vol.  i.  />.  30S;  The  regular  lines  in  which  the 
city  was  planned,  with  the  canab,  are  very  like  a  Chinese 
origin. 
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His  chair  was  a  four-footed  stool,  formed  of  one 
piece,  hollow  in  the  middle,  well  made,  and 
painted.  His  table  cloths,  napkins,  and  towels, 
were  of  cotton,  very  white,  and  were  never 
used  but  once.  Four  hundred  pages^  sons  of 
the  nobles,  brought  in  his  dinner,  and  placed 
it  upon  a  table  in  the  great  hall ;  when  Monte^ 
zuma  reviewed  it,  and  pointed  out  those  viands 
of  which  he  would  eat :  they  were  kept  warm 
in  chafing-dishes.  Before  he  sate  down,  twenty 
of  his  fEtirest  wives,  or  those  that  served  week^ 
ly  by  turns,  entered,  and  humbly  presented  the 
bason  and  ewer:  he  then  seated  himself  and  a 
wooden  trellis-work  was  drawn  before  him  by 
the  lord  steward,  who  alone  served  him  bare- 
foot, and  in  profound  silence*.  Qamara,  VaL  iii. 
p.  1 126. 

*  "  The  Grete  Chan  bathe,  every  day,  fifty  fiair 
damyseles,  alle  maydenes,  that  serven  him  everemore 
at  his  mete,  and  for  to  lye  be  him  o  night,  and  for  to 
do  with  hem  that  is  to  his  plesance.  And  whan  he  is 
at  the  table,  thei  bryngen  him  hys  mete  at  every  timei 
five  ami  five  togredre.  And  in  bryngynge  hire  seiv 
vyse,  thei  syngen  a  song.  And  after  that,  thei  kutten 
his  mote^  and  putten  it  in  his  mouthe,  for  he  toucheths 
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'  At  a  dtetance  w^e  six* ancient  ifobtemen, 
to  whom  the  king  gave  such  dishes  a&.he 
knew  they  liked  best;  which  they  receiTed 
*wit^  rev^»nce»  and  ate  of  them  without  look- 
ing the  lord  Montezuma  in  the  face. 
!  There  was  music  of  fiddle,  flute,  snail-sheil, 
a  kettle  drum,  and  other  strange  instruments, 
accompanied  by  discordant  voices.  Always  at 
dinner  time  he  had  dwarfs,  crook*backs,  and 
other  deformed  persons  for  their  singularity  and 
to  laugh  at:  these  had  their  meat  in  the  hall, 
among  the  jesters  and  idiots,  who.  were  all 

Ao  thing,  ne  handkthe  nought ;  but  holdethe  evere- 
more  his  hondes  before  him  upon  the  table,  for  he 
hathe  so  longe  nayles,  that  he  may  take  nothing.** — Sir 
John  Mdundevile,  p.  376.  This  very  remarkable  iden- 
tification was  written  at  about  the  period  of  the/otmd- 
ation  of  Mexico y  as  Maundevile  commenced  his  travels, 
A.  D.  1322,  and  returned  in  1356.  This  is  probably 
the  first  mention  of  long  nails;  deemed,  perhaps,  one  of 
Maundevile*8  lies.  He  was  at  Pekin  where  the  Mogul 
Khans  then  resided,  and  with  his  companions  was  fif- 
teen months  in  the  Grand  Khan's  service.  From  the 
littachment  of  the  Moguls  to  the  Lamas,  and  their 
^feminate  conduct  and  manners-,  these  hardy  conquer- 
ors became  so  degenerated,  that  they  were  expelled 
from  China  in  1369. 
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served  from  the  king's  table;  when  the  rest 
was  sent  to  the  three  thousand  guards,  wImi 
were  in  attendance  in  the  cour&*yard  of  the  pa- 
lace. About  three  thousand  pots  of  wine; 
such  as  they  drink,  were  served  with  the  din- 
ner. The  phttters,  dishes,  and  cups,  were  all 
of  earth;  and  the  king  was  never  served  in 
them  a  second  time.  His  service  of  gold  axid 
silver  was  very  rich,  but  he  would  not  use  it, 
as  he  thought  it  a  base  thing  to  eat  twice  on 
the  same  dish.  Some  affirm,  that  children 
were  slain  and  dressed  for  Montezuma's  taUe,* 
but  it  was  not  so ;  only  of  man's  flesh,  sacri- 
ficed, he  fed  now  and  then*.  After  dinner 
Montezuma  sat  still;  now  suitors  approached 
bowing  three  or  four  times,  barefoot  and  their 
eyes  towards  the  earth ;  and  when  he  had  an- 
swered them,  gravely  in  a  low  voice,  and  in 

^  According  to  Maundevile,  p.  3093,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Mongols  to  taste  or  eat  a  bit  of  the  prisonexs. 
^*  Aftre  that  thei  ben  zolden  (yielded)  thei  sleen  hem 
alle,  and  kutten  of  hire  eres,  and  sowcen  hem  in  vyne- 
gre,  and  there  of  thei  maken  gret  servyse  for  lordes.*" 
(Such  was  the  language  of  a  learned  Englishman  in 
the  fourteenth  century). 
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few  words^  they  retired^  witl]dng  backwardiif 
without  ever  tumiog  their  faces  from  the  mon-- 
arch.  Many  of  the  suitors  were  heard  and  re- 
plied to  by  the  secretaries  and  counaeUors^  who 
wete  in  attendance.  After  this  audi^ce,  jesters 
singersj  and  some  who  play  with  their  feet^  as 
others  do  witii  th^  hands^  amused  his  majes- 
ty. They  throw  a  cudgel  high  in  the  air^  and 
catch  it  like  a  ball  Some  of  these  players: 
were  brought  to  Spain.  They  stand  on  each 
others'  shoulders  and  the  one  who  is  highest 
plays  many  feats. 

Sometimes  Montezuma  would  look  on  while 
others  were  playing  at  pacoliztli,  which  is 
much  like  our  tables;  and  they  play  with 
beans^  squared  like  dice,  called  patolli,  which 
they  throw  out  of  both  hands  upon  a  mat,  or 
upon  the  ground,  where  certain  lines  are  made, 
and  they  set  down  the  chance  they  have  thrown. 
Some  of  the  common  people  will  risk  all  they 
have  at  this  game,  and  even  lose  their  own 
persons  to  serve  as  slaves. 

The  king  frequently  visited  the  Tennis  Court 
The  ball  is  made  of  gum^  called  tdli:  it  is  as 
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black  as  pitch,  somewhat  heavy  and  hard  fi»r 
the  hand,  but  light  to  rebound,  and  better  dian 
Spanish  wind  balls.  They  play  not  at  chasea 
but  at  bandy  or  check,  that  is,  if  the  ball  touch 
the  wall  it  loses :  they  may  strike  the  ball  with 
any  part  of  their  bodies.  It  is  lawftil  at  thia 
game  to  risk  losing  their  own  bodies.  The  couit 
is  long  and  narrow,  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the 
bottom,  and  higher  at  the  sides  than  at  the  ends. 
The  walls  are  white  and  smooth,  and  in  the 
side  walls  are  stones  like  mill  stones,  with  a 
hole  in  the  middle,  just  large  enough  for  the 
ball  to  pass :  and  he  who  strikes  a  ball  through 
a  hole,  which  seldom  happens,  has  by  the  rules 
a  right  to  the  cloaks  of  all  those  who  stand  by«> 
They  had  two  images  or  gods  of  the  ball^ 
to  which  they  prayed. 

Montezuma  had  many  palaces :  the  one  in 
which  he  chiefly  resided  hath  three  courts;  in  one 
is  a  fiEur  fountain,  many  halls,  and  one  hundred 
chambers  from  twenty-three  to  thirty  feet  long; 
and  one  hundred  baths,  hot  and  cold,  llie  walls 
were  of  mason's  work  of  marble,  jasper,  and 
black  stones  with  veins  of  red ;  the  roofs  were 
wrought  of  timber,  cedar,  cypress  and  pine,. 
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wiUiout  nails ;  and  was  curiously  carved.  The 
chambers  were  painted  and  hung  with  cloth  of 
CKitton,  or  else  made  of  feathers  and  rabbif  s  hair. 
For  beds  they  Use  mantles  laid  upon  mats,  or 
mats  alone.  There  were  one  thousand  ladies ; 
and  including  the  attending  gentlewomen  and 
slayes,  about  three  thousand,  many  of  them 
were  noblemen's  daughters.  Montezuma  tciok 
those  which  he  liked  best;  and  many  he  gare 
m  marriage  to  his  gentlemen*. 
.  The  ^eld  or  arms  of  the  king  is  an  eagle  or 
griffin,  sei2dng  a  tiger  with  his  talons. 
.:  lliere  was  another  palace;  which  had  gal- 
leries with  pillars  of  jasper,  leading  to  a  good- 
ly garden :  in  which  are  ten  or  more  ponds  of 
fresh  and  salt  water,  full  of  every  kind  of  lakd 
or  river  bird ;  mostly  unknown  to  the  Spaniards 
and  admirable  to  behold.  They  were  careftil- 
ly  attended  by  three  hundred  persons.  Tapes- 
try, tufts,  targets,  and  rich  mantles  were  made 
of  their  feathers,  most  perfectly  worked. 

There  is  another  house  for  birds  of  prey, 
hawks,  and  others  bigger,  which  were  esteem- 

*  The  same  was  the  custom  with  the  Mongoh  and 
locM.'^See  Ch.  fV.  "  ff'foe^;* 
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ed  as  the  most  noble,  these  were  fed  with  five 
hundred  guinea  cocks  daily. 

The  dwarfe  and  monstrous  persons  are  k^t 
m  halls  separately:  there  are  some  which  art 
bom  quite  white,  but  this  seldom  happens.     ' 

In  the  lower  halls,  in  great  cages  of  timber, 
the  lions,  tigers,  ounces,  wolves  and  every  four 
footed  beast,  were  kept»  and  fed  with  guinea 
fowls,  deer,  dogs,  &c. 

There  were  in  other  halls,  immense  vesseb 
of  pottei^,  soibe  filled  with  earth,  others  with 
water,  wherein  were  snakes  as  thick  as  a  manfls 
thigh,  crocodiles  or  caymans,  twenty  feet  kmg, 
vipers  and  other  reptiles  terrible  to  behold.  The 
blood,  and  some  say,  the  flesh  of  men  sacrifiGe4; 
were  given  to  the  snakes  and  beasts.  It  was 
pleasant  to  see  how  every  one  of  the  parsons 
in  charge  of  the  animals  was  occupied. 

The  roaring  of  the  lions,  the  fearfiil  hissings 
of  the  snakes  and  adders,  the  hawlmg  of  the 
wolves,  the  yelling  of  the  tigers  and  ounces^ 
when  they  were  to  be  fed,  was  a  strange  sight. 
It  seemed  a  dungeon  of  hell  and  dwelling  place 
of  the  devil;  and  so  it  was  indeed,  for  nearjt 
was  a  hall  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long^ 
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and  thirty  broad^  where  was  a  chapel,  with  a 
roof  covered  with  plates  of  silver  and  gold, 
store  of  pearlsj  agates,  emeralds,  rubies,  and 
other  sorts;  and  this  was  the  oratory  where 
Montezuma  prayed  in  the  night  se&son;  and 
where  the  devil  appeared  unto  him,  and  gave 
him  answers  according  to  his  prayers. 

The  king   had  some  armories  containing 
all  the  munitions  of  war,  bows  and  arrowy, 
idlings,  lances,  darts,  clubs,  swords,  bucklers, 
and  gallant  targets,  more  trim  than  strong. 
The  wood  they  use  is  very  hard,  and  their  ar- 
rows are  pointed  with  flint  or  fish  bone;  and 
are  venomous,  if  the  head  remain  in  the  wound; 
The  swords  are  of  wood  and  the  edge  is  of 
flint;  with  these  they  cut  off  a  horse's  neck  at 
a  blow.    They  fasten  the  flint  on  the  staff  with 
a  glue  which  never  afterwards  separates.    It  is 
made  of  a  root  called  Zacolt,  rasped  and  mixed 
with  the  blood  of  bats.     Thus  they  make  augers 
and  piercers,  with  which  they  bore  timber  and 
stone. 

This  great  king  had  many  parks,  with  bucks, 
harts,  hares,  and  other  beasts;  and  many  fish* 
ponds  for  sport.-— jETi^ory  of  Francis  Lope% 
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de  Oomara^  in  Purchas,  Vol.  iii.  p.  1123,  &c. 
Clavigero,  Booh  vii. 

The  Mexicans  were  skilful  gardeners.  The 
garden  of  the  lord  of  Iztapalapan  was  laid  out 
in  four  squares^  and  a  number  of  roads  and 
paths.  It  was  planted  with  every  variety  of 
beautiful  and  sweet-smelling  trees,  flowering 
shrubs,  aromatic  herbs,  and  firuit-bearing  trees* 
It  was  watered  by  canals,  in  which  btfges 
eould  pass,  with  a  fish-pond  in  the  centre,  six- 
teen hundred  paces  in  circumference,  with 
steps  to  the  bottom  all  round  it;  and  was  the 
resort  of  innumerable  water-fowl.  This  gar- 
den  was  improved  by  Montezuma's  successor, 
and  was  admired  by  Cortez  and  Bernal  Diaz. 
llie  garden  of  Huaxtepec  was  six  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  a  beautiful  river  ran  through 
it.  Several  pleasure-houses  were  built  in  it. — 
This  one  was  full  of  foreign  plants,  and  was 
preserved  many  years  by  the  Spaniards*. — Cla- 
vigero.  Vol.  i.  p.  378. 


^  This  grandeur  of  Montezuma  is  almost  an  exact 
copy  of  that  of  the  Incas :  and  both  of  them  are  known 
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in  America,  only  since  the  arrival  of  Mango  Capac, 
which  was  forty-two  years  before  the  foundation  of 
Mexico.  The  arms  are  exactly  the  same  as  those 
used  by  the  Mongols;  and  most  of  the  rest  of  the  arts 
and  customs  are  so  fiuthfully  copied  from  the  manners 
of  the  Moguls  and  the  Grand  Khans  in  Kublai's  time, 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  the  reader  to  Marco 
P0I09  and  Sir  John  Maundevile  to  be  convinced  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  the  simiUtude  should  have  arisen 
thus  suddenly  and  from  chance.  It  must  be  particu- 
larly recollected  that  there  does  not  exist  any  evidence 
of  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  having  any  knowledge  of 
efu^h  other  when  they  were  discovered  by  the  Spaniards. 
Any  person  who  is  acquainted  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Moguls  in  Hindoostan,  will  not  £dl  to 
recpgni^  many  similarities^  for  which  it  would  have 
been  irksome  to  have  sought  out  historical  authorities, 
nor  was  it  deemed  necessary.        ^ 


•  ( 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


Identity  of  the  Mongoh  and  Mexicans. 

Pyramids. Hitman  Sacrifices. Signs 

of  Time. Number  Nine. Hieirogly^ 

pbics.— Veneration  for  the  Owl. Mex-^ 

icon  Warrior. Funerals. Cosmogo^ 

nj/. Vapour  Baths. Silk,  and  Silk 

Paper;. Copper  Tools. Numer&us 

Small  Temples. 

Pyramids. 

tV  hen  the  Mexicans,  or  Aztecs^  took  pos- 
session of  New  Spain*,  they  found  the  pyra- 
midal monuments  of  Teotihuacan,  of  Cholula, 
and  of  Papantla.  They  attributed  these  edifices 
to  the  Toltecs,  a  powerful  and  civilized  nation. 


*  The  date  of  the  arrivals  of  the  Axtecs  and  Mexi- 
cans is  treated  of  in  Ch.  VII. 

AA 
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who  inhabited  Anahuac  above  five  hnndred 
years  earlier ;  but  it  is  possible  that  pyramids 
may  be  of  ant(^rior  date  to  the  year  648  of  the 
vulgar  era*. 


*  This  conjecture  of  the  Mexicans  is  a  presumptive 
proof  that  they  conridered  these  shaped  structures  as 
belonging  to  their  cudtooist  wd  accordiuj^  they 
themselves  likewise  built  one.  The  Toltecs  and  As- 
tecs  or  Mexicans  spoke  the  same  language.  Pyramids 
were  «Ufd  in  M<M)g(dift.  ^*  IntheaoeiepAtcltyiofFtoa 
HolvQi  twenty  Chinese  li  in  circumference^  the  found- 
ations and  large  pieces  of  the  wafl  are  to  be  seen,  wifli 
tmn.  jywmida  m  rub^.  TJUf  cUywaa  buUi  by  the 
successors  of  the  famous  Kublau  Ruins  of  diieir  oties 
are  to  be  seen  in  twenty  places  in  Tartary.** — Du 
Hcdde,  ii.  250,  251.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Du 
Halde  does  not  mention  the  sioe  of  the  pyramids,  but 
they  must  originally  have  been  considerable,  to  htsve 
caused  this  remark*  The  Mongols  of  Asia,  although 
Mahomedans,  continued  to  build  such  structures,  to 
awe  and  terrify  their  enemies. 

*^  The  Mogul  Emperor,  Baber,  immediately  after 
this  celebrated  victory,  A.  D.  1526,  assumed  the  title 
of  Ghazi;  and  as  a  monument  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  die  battle,  he  ordered  a  pyramid  to  be 
built  upon  an  eminence  near  the  field,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  his  age  and  nation,  was  studc 
round  with  the  heads  of  the  dain.  An  astrologer, 
for  his  false  prediction,  was  severely  reprimanded:  bat 
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.  The  teocalU  of  Mezioo  was  dedicated  to 
Tezcatlipocay  the  first  of  the  Aztec  diTinities 
after  Teotl,  who  is  the  supreme  and  invisiUe 
being,  and  to  Huitzilopochili^  the  god  of  War. 
It  was  built  by  the  Aztecs  on  the  model  of  the 
pyramids  of  Teotlihuacan,  six  ^ears  only  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  America  by  Christopher 
Columbus. 

This  truncated  pyramid,  called  by  Cortes 
the  principal  temple,  was  ninety-seven  metres 
in  breadth,  at  its  basis,  and  fifty-four  metres 
h^h^.   This  was  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards, 

We  shall  describe  the  ancient  ones,  attribot- 
ed  to  the  Toltecs : — ^The  group  of  pyramids  of 
Teotlihuacan  is  eight  leagues  north-east  fSrom 
Mexico,  in  a  plain  called  Micoatl,  or  the  Pdh 
^the  Head.  There  are  two  laige  ones  dedi- 
cated  to  the  Sun  (Tcmatiuh)  and  to  the  Moon 


mM  presented  with  a  Um;  of  rupees  and  banished  from 
tiieeiiipiie."--^2kMD'«i?&tcfoot#aii,roJLiL190.    Tfamr 
eraoled  one  hundred  and  twenty  towers  or  pynutMs 
of  ninety  thousand  skulls  at  Bagdat — Sherrf^Mm. 
•  A  metre  is  39.3702  inches  English. 
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(Metzli) :  tHey  are  surrounded  by  several,  hun- 
dred of  small  pyramids^  which  form  streets^  in 
e9(Bct  lines  from  north  to  south,  and  from  east 
\o  west.  One  is  fifty-five,  the  other  forty-four 
metres  in  perpendicular  height.  The  basis  of 
the  first  is  twt^  hundred  and  eight  metres  in 
length.  It  is,  according  to  Mr.  Oteyza's  ^lea• 
surement  made  in  1803,  higher  than  the  My- 
eerinus,  the  third  of  the  three  great  pyramids  of 
Geeza,  in  Egypt;  and  the  length  of  its  base 
nearly  equal  to.  that  of  the  Cephren.  The 
small  ones  are  nine  or  ten  metres  high,  and  are 
said  to  be  burial-places  of  the  chie&  of  the 
tribes.  The  two  large  ones  had  four  principal 
stories,  each  subdivided  into  steps.  The  nu'^ 
cleus  is  composed  of  clay  mixed  with  small 
stones,  and  incased  by  a  thick  wall  of  porous 
amygdaloid.  This  construction  recalls  to 
mind  that  of  one  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids  of 
Sakhara,  which  has  six  stories ;  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pocock,  is  a  mass  of  pebbles  and 
yellow  mortar,  covered  on  the  outside  ¥rith 
rough  stones. 
On  the  top  of  the  Mexican  teocallis  were 
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two' colossal  Statues  of  ihe  Sun  and  Mooik.— ^ 
They  were  of  stone  covered  with  plates  of  goM^ 
wluch  were  stripped  off  by  the  soldiers  of  Cor*- 
tez.  These  structures  were  at  the  same  time 
tombs  and  temples^.  When  Bishop  Zumara- 
ga|  a  Franciscan  monk,  undertook  the  destrub* 
tJon  of  whatever  related  to  the  worship,  the 
history,  and  the  antiquities  of  the  natives  of 
America,  he  ordered  also  the  demblition  of  the 

*  The  Sun  and  Moon  are  the  especial  objects  of 
worship  of  the  Mongols.  Teotlihuacan  appears  to 
be  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  pyramid  stands, 
bat  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  as  these  were  tombs 
asweUas  tenqiles,  that .  they  bore  the  names  of ^  the 
illustrious  dead,  like  those  of  the  Egyptian  kings, 
Cheops  and  his  brother  Cephren. 

Thiautcon,  or  Khan,  is  a  Mongol  name;  the  Grand 
,|Uian.of  the  Mongols  and  Tartars,  who  was  upon  the 
throne  of  China  when  Sir  John  Maundevile  was  at 
I^eUn,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  so  named*  {See 
^ku  TrateU,  p.  299).  The  Chinese  History  does  not 
record  the  Tartar  names,  but  by  the  date  it  must  be 
Shun-T^he  last  Mongol  emperor,  who  was  expelled 
for  his  imrdducing  the  idolatry  of  the  Lamas  of  Thi- 
bet—Du  Halde,  Fol  I  p.  S17.  There  is  sufficient 
similitude  in  the  name  to  make  it  worth  attention,  as 
there  may  have  been  a  chief  bearing  that  name  among 
the  Toltecs. 
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idoto  of  the  plain  of  Micoatl.  We  still  disco- 
ver the  remains  of  a  staircase  built  with  large 
hewn  stones,  which  formerly  led  to  the  plat- 
form of  the  teocalli. 

The  pyramid  of  Papantla  is  on  the  east  of 
the  above  group,  in  the  thick  forest  of  Tajin. 
It  was  discovered  by  chance  thirty  years  ago; 
for  the  Indians  carefully  conceal  from  the 
Spaniards  whatever  was  an  object  of  venera- 
tion. It  had  six  or  seven  stories,  is  more  ta- 
pering than  any  other,  eighteen  metres  high, 
and  only  twenty-five  at  the  base.  It  is  bnilt' 
entirely  of  hewn  stones,  of  an  extrordinary  size, 
and  very  beautifully  and  regularly  shaped.— 
Three  staircases  lead  to  the  top.  The  cover- 
ing of  its  steps  is  decorated  with  hieroglyphi- 
cal  sculpture  and  small  niches,  the  number  of 
which  seems  to  allude  to  the  three  hundred'  ' 
and  eighteen  simple  and  compound  signs  CFf 
the  days  of  the  civil  calendar  of  the  Toltecs, — 
The  greatest,  the  most  ancient,  and  the  most 
celebrated  in  Anahuac,  is  the  teocalli  of  Cholu- 
la.  A  square  house  was  discovered  in  the 
interior,  built  of  stone,  and  supported  by  ey- 
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press  beams:  it  contained  two  skeletons,  perr 
haps  of  unfortunate  slaves,  idols  in  basah,  and 
a  great  number  of  vases,  curiously  varnished 
and  painted,  but  which  were  not  preserved: 
there  was  no  outlet.  The  bricks  were  ar« 
ranged  like  step-work,  in  the  manner  of  some 
Egyptian  edifices.  There  was  an  altar  at  the 
top  of  the  pyramid,  dedicated  to  Quetzalcoatl» 
the  most  mysterious  being  of  the  Mexican  my- 
thology*. He  was  a  white  and  bearded  man» 
like  the  Bochica  of  the  Muyscas,  and  high 
priest  of  Tula,  (Tollan),  l^^lator,  and  chief 
of  a  religious  sect  like  the  Sonyasis  and  Boud* 
hists  of  Hindostan,  who  inflicted  on  themselves 
the  most  cruel  penances. 

The  Indians  of  Cholula  have  a  remarkable 
tradition,  that  the  great  pyramid  was  not  orig- 
inally destined  to  serve  for  the  worship  of 
Quetzalcoatl,  which  tradition  is  recorded  in 
a  manuscript  of  Pedro  de  Los  Rice,  in  1560f  . 


*  See  remarkB  <m  Montezuma's  eoiiTertation  widi 
Cortes  respecting  this  saint. — Page  8S7. 

t  This  may  possibly  allude  to  its  having  been  orig- 
inally appropriated  to  the  exhibiting  ot  the  skulls  of 
the  vanquished^  according  to  the  custom  of  Mongols. 
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(Here  is  inserted  a  fabolooa  origin  of  thispyia- 
mid,  resemUibg  in  many,  circumstances  the  ac- 
count of  Babel).  Rips,  to  prove  the  antiquity 
of  the  &ble, .  observes,  that  it  was  contained  in 
a  hymn  which  the  Cholulans  sang  at  tiieir  fiw- 
tivals,  beginning  with  Tnlanian  hmluUtn; 
wwds  belonging  to  no  dialect  at  present  known 
in  Mexico  V — Humboldt,  Vol.  i.  j9.  Slto  97« 

Every  day,  as  the  sun  was  about  to  rise,  seve- 
ral Mexican  priests,  standing  on  the  upper 
area  of  the  temple,  with  their  faces  towaids 
the  east,  each  with  a  quail  in  his  hand,  saluted 
that  luminary's  appearance  with  music,  and 
made  an  offering  of  the  quails,  after  cutting  off 
their  heads.  This  sacrifice  was  succeeded  by 
burning  of  incense,  with  a  loud  accompaniment 


"  *  The  first  of  these  words  may  relate  to  the  name 
of  their  country  Tvla,  With  regard  to  the  second, 
we  find  that  the  Incas  of  Peru  sang  hymns  in  praise 
of  the  Sun,  composed  of  the  word  haylli  which  signified 
triumph. — Seep.  1 82.  After  the  reading  of  which,  those 
who  put  any  confidence  in  etymological  proofs  will  not 
think  the  inference  a  strained  one,  that  would  construe 
TuUmian  hubdaez  to  be  an  invocation  of  the  people  of 
Tuk  to  the  Deity. 
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of  musical  iBstrumenta  AH  .daily  buml;  in- 
eemie  to  their  idols,  no  house  was  without  its 
oasers,  and  this  offering  of  copal  was  «  civil 
courtesy  to  great  persons*. — Cknngeroy  VoL  ii. 
282,283. 

"^  The  hill  of  Xochicalo  is  a  mass  of  rocks, 
to  which  the  hand  of  man  has  given  a  regular 
conic  form,  and  which  is  divided  into  five  pto- 
ries  or  terraces,  each. covered  with  r masonry ; 
These  terrace^  jure  nearly  twenty  metres  joi* 
perpendicular  height^  but  narrow  towards  the 
top  as  in  the  Aztec  pyramids,  the  summit  of 
which  was  decorated  with  an  altar.    The  hill 

^  It  has  been  seen  in  Ch.  II.  that  the  Peruvians 
had  temples  to  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  watched'die 
rising  of  the  Sun. — Seep.  189.  Quoifa  were  distinguished 
from  other  game  by  the  Mongols,  as  if  devoted  to  higher 
use  than  merely  to  be  eaten  as  food. — See  Marco  Polo, 
p.  .340.  The  using  of  incense  before  great  persons  is 
customary  with  the  Mongols.  "  When  the  emperor 
TMaut  Khan  passes  through  cities,  every  man  maketh 
a  fire  before  his  door,  strewing  upon  it  sweet  gums. 
When  there  are  Christians,  as  there  are  in  many  cities, 
they  go  before  him  in  procession  with  the  cross  and 
holy  water,  singing  Veni  Creator,  Spiritus,  with  a  high 
voice." — Maundevile,  p.  294.  Ligniun  aloes  was  much 
used  as  incense  in  Kublai*s  reign. 
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is  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  very  broad  ditch, 
so  that  the  whole  entrenchment  is  near  four 
thousand  metres  in  circumference.  On  the 
ridge  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Pern,  and  on 
heights  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Peak  of 
Tenerific,  M.  Bonpland  and  myself  have  seen 
monuments  still  more  considerable.  Lines  of 
defence,  and  entrenchments  of  extraordinary 
length,  are  found  in  the  plains  of  Canada. 
The  whole  of  these  American  works  resemble 
those  which  are  daily  discovered  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Asia;  nations  of  the  Mongol  race, 
especially  those  who  are  most  advanced  in 
civilization,  have  built  walls  which  separate 
whole  provinces.  Among  the  ornaments  of 
the  pyramid  of  Xochicalco,  we  distinguish 
heads  of  crocodiles  spouting  water,  and  figures 
of  men  sitting  cross-legged,  according  to  the 
custom  of  several  nations  of  Asia*." — Hum- 
boldt, Vol.\.  p.  IIQ. 


*  See  Wars  and  Sports,  p.  189,  where  such  figures 
of  men  are  described  at  Caraconim,  the  capital  of  the 
Mongols.  Crocodiles'  heads  are  quite  common  in 
Cliinese  architecture.     We  fijid,  in   Strahlcnberg,  p. 
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Human  Sacrffiees. 

It  is  shown,  in  this  volame,  that  the  Peru- 
Tians  and  Mexican^,  each  kiRed  their  ft  veHte 
wives  and  attendants^  to  buff  thenl  ^ith  tilftfy 


365,  that  the  pyramidal  shape  for  theU*  sepulchres  is 
rery  ancient  in  Tartary.  '*  Some  are  only  raised  up 
of  earth  as  hij^  as  houaesy  and  in  audi  auiabers  on 
the  spacious  phuns^that  at  a  distance  they  appear  Uke 
a  ridge  of  hills.  Others  are  set  round  with  rough 
hewn  stones,  and  some  with  s^piare  fitee  atones,  Mm 
are  of  an  oblong  or  triangular  form.  Inaomeplaces 
the  tombs  are  built  entirely  of  stone.  Hence  we  find 
in'  the  ancient  maps  of  Ghreat  Tartary,  a  number  of 
pyraauds,  with  these  words,  fai  hitin^  '  The  Pyrauahd 
aepulchres  of  the  Tartarian  kinga;'  though  they  are 
not  so  properly  pjrramids.  Colonel  Kanifer,  at  Jenesai, 
told  me,  that  when  the  ambassadors  of  the  CMnese 
Tartars  passed  through  that  city,  they  desired  leave 
to  yisit  the  graves  of  their  ancestors.'* 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Toltecs  in  Ajiahuac,  they  would 
naturally  wish  to  inspire  the  natives  with  high  notions 
of  their  power  and  grandeur.  With  respect  to  any  ac- 
curate resemblance  to  the  pjrramidsof  Egypt,it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  persons  may  have  accompanied 
the  migration  of  the  Toltecs,  who  had  visited  Egypt. 
The  Grand  Khans  of  the  Turks  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  the  Mongols  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth, 
who  resided  near  the  rivers  Irtish  and  Tula,  had  em«> 
bassies  and  oommunicatioB  with  the  nations  wlio  poa- 
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deceased  lords^  and  that  it  was  also  a  Mcmgol 
custom. 

:  ''  That  w^hip  in  which  no  other  offerings 
were  made  to  the  divinity  than  flowers^ ,  in- 
Qfm8e$  and  )bhe  first  fruits  of  their  harvests,  ex- 
isted without  doubt  at  Mexico,  to  the  begm- 
nkig  .qf  the  fourteenth  century.  Count  Stol- 
bei^  has  hazarded  the  hypothesis,  that  the 
worshippers  of  Yishnoo,  and  those  of  Siv«, 
had  spread  themselves  into  America,  and  that 
the  sanguinary  worship  of  the  'Mexicans  is  de^ 
rived  from  the  latter. 

V  /'The  Mexican  gods  were  generally  the 
aaine  with  those  of  other  nations  in  Anahuao, 
Offering  only  sometimes  in  name,  celebrity,  ^nr 
rites.  Their  enemies,  the  Tlascallans,  and 
their  allies  of  Tescuco,  conformed  almost  en- 
tirely with  the  Mexicans.''  .  . 
..  The  war  with  the  inhabithants  of  the  town  of 
Zochimiko,  A.  D.  1317,  furnished  them  with 
the  first  idea  of  a  sacrifice. 
The  Colhuans  signified  their  just  abhorrence 

sessed  Egypt.  The  region  of  Tula  and  Caraconim 
appears  to  have  been  the  head  quarters  of  the  Tartars 
who  invaded  or  threatened  China^  from  early  ages. 
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of'  this  first  sacrifice,  which  was  made  in  thdr 
country ;  but,  fearing  the  ferocity  of  thdr 
shires,  and  seeing  them  pufi'ed  up  with  pride 
at  their  success  in  the  war,  they  gave  the  Ai^ 
tecs  their  liberty,  and  enjoined  them  to  quit 
the  territory  of  Colhuacan*.* 

Historians  differ  concerning  the  number  of 
Tictims  annually  sacrificeid.  Cflavigero  inclines 
to  think  it  twenty  thousand.  Znmaraga,  in 
his  letter,  June  12, 1581,  says,  that  above  twen* 
ty  thousand  were  annually  sacrificed  in  the  oa^ 
pital  alone.  Some  authors,  quoted  by  Goma- 
n,  make  the  number  fifty  thousand  in  the 
whole  empire.  On  the  other  hand,  Bartholo- 
mew de  Las  Casas  reduces  the  victims  to  fifty 
annually,  or  at  most  one  hundredf*  Such  un* 
certainty  is  there  on  the  score  of  number8,that 
others  relate  seventy-two  thousand  three  hua* 
dred  and  forty-four,  and  another  writer  says 
sixty-four  thousand  and  sixty  prisoners  were 

4 

*  Humboldt,  Vol.  i.  212-^17.  Clmjgero,  B.  vu 
and  Vol.  i.  p.  118,259.  The  ori^  has  been  de- 
scribed in  Ch.  VII.  which  see,  p.  S86. 

t  Encyc  Brit.  "  Mexico." 


EXAGGERATIONS. 
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sacrificed  at  the  consecration  of  the  temple  of 

Ahuitzotl,  in  I486*,  although,  when  Cortez 
was  at  Mexico,  in  1520,  the  population  of  the 
city  was  estimated  by  some  Spaniards  at  only 
about  sixty  thousandf.  And  it  is  said,  that 
thirty  thousand  were  sacrificed  at  the  coronar 
tion  of  Montezuma. 

There  is  not  any  thing  that  may  be  less  de- 
pended on  than  reports  of  numbers:  but  when 
the  person  who  reports  is  interested  in  mis- 
stating the  truth,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  In  this  instance^  Las 
Casas,  the  virtuous  advocate  of  the  Indians, 
wishes  to  extenuate  their  horrid  rites;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  promote  bis  own  objects, 
he  outrageously  exaggerates  the  atrocities  of 
the  Spaniards,  by  charging  them  with  the 
B  oijyty  mUiiont  of  the  Indians  in  forty 


'-Ylie  intention  of  the  writer  in  giving  these 

f.. 

.  •  Rees's  Cye.  "  Mexico." 
t  Robertson,   Vol.  i!.   p.  55.    Gomara  saya,  there 
were  sixty  thouisand  hotuts.     See  Punkas,  Vol.  iti. 
p.  1131. 
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notes  regarding  human  sacrificed,  k  to  pnyve, 
that,  as  they  were  instituted  in  the  manner  de* 
scribed,  they  cannot  form  an  argument  against 
the  Aisteos  being  of  Mongol  origin,  who,  it  ap^ 
pears,  till  the  year  1S17,  oflbred  only  flowers  and 
fruits  at  the  altar  of  their  divinity.  It  might 
with  as  much  justice  be  denied,  that  the  Christrr 
ian  conquerors  of  the  AttecB,  whoy  iik  the  Qu&^ 
madero  in  Mexico,  formeriy  consumed  alive  in 
the  flames  their  miserable  feUow-beings,  wero 
persons  whose  religion  inculcates  peace  and  be- 
nevolence,  and  inspires  consolation  under  those 
afflictions  which  are  inseparable  from  human 
existence. 

These  two  atrociously  inhuman  instiftutioQs, 
it  is  curious  enough  to  observe,  arose  at  near^ 
!y  the  same  period*. 


^  The  Spaniards  would  have  redeemed  many  of 
their  ezcesaet,  by  the  abolition  of  human  sacrificea  in 
one  shape,  had  they  not  introduced  the  same  horror 
in  a  manner  still  more  cruel.  The  annals  of  England 
are  stained  with  the  same  atrocities,  which  it  is  ta  be 
hoped  are,  in  all  countries,  at  an  end  for  ever.  It  is  to 
be  deplored  that  they  existed  so  lately  in  Mexico  as 
the  year  1769,  if  we  must  beHeve  the  following:  ^  A 
few  paces  off,  facing  die  Alameda,  is  the  Quemadero, 
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'  With  r^td  i6'Tf^rvt,iiictA^^ 
pi'  SiS;  rctottos^"  That  the  chief  Jirieat  irtH 
alWiays  fk  perran  of  the  royal  blood;  and  VtM 
the  tecrifices  were  r^^idated  acoording  to  til^ 
cefettonies  observed  at  Ctizco;  and  hot  likfe^ 
the  superstitions  which  were  practised  in  soitili 
olf  the  provinces,  but  were  fbrbidden  by  thelii*^ 
ciasr  Such  Was  the  abominable  cnstom  exiift«^ 
mg  before  the  arrival  of  the  Incas,  of  sacrifi<^ing 
men,  women,  and  children;  and  of  eating  hti* 
rtan  fleSh*.*—  Vega,  Vol.  i.p.5l. 


-■  I* 


Signs  qf  Time. 

^  The  Mexican  nations  believe  that  the  Sim 
has  been  extinguished  four  times.    Hie  dsf 

an  inclosure  between  four  walls,  fiOed  with  ovens,  into 
which  are  thrown  over  the  walls,  the  Jews  and  other 
unhappy  victims  of  the  inquisition ;  who  are  condemned 
to  be  burnt  alive  by  judges  professing  a  religion  whose, 
Sf^t  precept  ia  charity.'* — Fin/age  to  Califomia  hff^i 
Monsieur  ChappeD'Juteroche,  to  observe  the  Trqmif^ 
of,  Fimus^p.  46. 

*  Marco  Polo,  (p.  551)  relates  that  human  flesh  was 
eaten  at  Kon-cha,  in  China;  in  Japan,  {p.  578);  in 
{Sumatra,  {p.  601,  606,  610). 
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<m  which  the  last  sun  appeared,  bore  the  sign 
iofikiU,  (rabbit),  which  they  reckon  to  have 
been  A.D.  702.  This  fable  is  of  Toltec  ori- 
gin, and  is  common  to  the  group  named  Chi- 
chimecks,  Acolhuans,  Nahuatlacks,  Tlascaltecs, 
and  Aztecs,  and  who,  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage, have  been  flowing  froni  the  north  to  the 
south  since  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  of 

the  Christian  era*. Humboldt,  VoU  ii.  p.  17, 

and  Fb/.Ljy.209. 

The  twenty  days  of  the  Mexican  period  were 
each  distinguished  by  these  signs : — '^  A  house, 
a  lizard,   a  serpent,  a  death's  head,  a  buck,  a 

» 

rabbit,  water,  a  dog,  an  ape,  grass,  a  cane,  a 
Jaguar,  an  eagle,  king  of  the  vultures,  annual 
course  of  the  sun,  a  flint,  rain,  a  flower,  a  nar- 
whal,  and  wind.  The  Mexicans  considered  those 


*  In  Ghrosier's  History  of  CUna,  iL  SOS,  there  is  an 
engraving  of  a  rabbit  in  the  Moon,  and  which  was  em- 
bMidered  on  dresses  of  ceremony.  As  the  Sun  and 
Moon  are  both  gods  of  the  Mongols,  it  is  not  at  all  pro- 
hMe  that  the  rabbit  being  thus  distfaigoiihed  in 
jiltierica,  is  the  effect  of  chance. 

BE 
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iatj»  hielsfi  whidi  had  the  ugn  of  the  jetac^ 
Hianboldt,  VoL  i.  p.  212. 


^  »^ 


Number  Nine. 

''  The  Mexicans  formed  a  series  oA.mm 
irigns,  caHed  lords  or  siasters  of  the  jAi^-^ 
We  may  be  astonished  at  fiadwg  aaeiies  <tf 

«  ■  •  . .    . 

*  The  twelve  years  of  the  Mogul  Calendop*  fie 
named  thus: — ^The  mouse^  ox,  leopard^  hare,  crocodile, 
ierpeniy  horse,  sheep,  fnonkey,  hen,  dog,  hog.  The 
priests  form  theiv  predidtions  acoording  ^  tbt;  mine 
find  qualities  of  these  animals.  —  {Petis  de  la  Croix^ 
p.  1,  209.)  The  five  in  italics  may  be  allowed  to  cor- 
respond: so  perhaps  may  the  lizard  and  crocod9e« 
The  narwhal  is  peculiarly  well  known  to  the  li&igQb 
in  Siberia  a^d  China.  —  {Wars  and  Sports,  Ch.  j^.) 
The  mouse,  ox,  horse,  sheep,  and  hog,  were  not  found 
in  America.  —  {Enc.  Brit.  America,  3d  Ed.  p.  557.) 
Nor  was  the  hen  known  there.  "  When  the  Indians 
first  heard  the  crowing  of  the  Spanish  cocks,  they  were 
foolish  enough  to  imagine  that  they  ]iroiiouBoed  the 
name  of  Atahualpa,  to  shew  the  horror  they  had  of 
ithat  tjnrant.  Whenever  the  cocks  crowed,  die  dl3d- 
ren  mocked  them^  which,  when  young,  I  have  ofteb 
myself  done,  by  crowing  akmd,  Ata-hu-atpa!  It  k  Vf 
no  means  true,  that  these  birds  were  nattves  of  d^ 
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nine  toittB  in  a  calendtr  <^at  mftkes  Me  only 
ef  the  numbers  5, 13, 18, 20,  and  52.  We  nay 
be  tempted  to  look  for  some  analogy  between 
tbe  above  anci  the  nine  astrological  signs  of  se^ 

yeral  nations  of  Asia.* HwmboUU,  Vol.  L 

pi  914. 

'  Th0  nnmbev  nine  is  very  intimately  eonnectr 
ed  ifitb  Mongol  superstitionB,  and  was  very 
Kkely  to  be  applied  to  events  relating  to  the 

^  ^  When  Genghis  was  elected  Grand  Khaot 
ail  the^  peopk  bowed  nme  times — ^prestntst 

ttkist  be  offered  by  tUne^ when  they  are  de^ 

liveredt  nine  bows  are  made^  The  UshecTar-* 
tan  caU'  this  the  Zagataian  Andienoe.  If  a 
Mongol  steal  any  thing,  he  must  restore  it 


country,  as  has  been  asserted  by  some  Spanish  writ* 
ers.**--rf^a,  Ko/.  ii.  p,  4S5. 

IVt  both  lists  refer  to  the  measure,  of  time,  and 
each  is  connected  with  augury.  The  Mexicans  could 
not  continue  the  references  to  animals  unknown  in  the 
Mw  WQ^U,  but  appear  to  ha^  adapted  the  prmeipk 
tf^  their  new  country  and  almanadE*  The  agreementt 
as  0ir  as  it  goes,  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  the  effect  of 
chance. 

BB2 
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miie-fold;  .arid  nine  times  xii&.e»  if  a  inattor  of 
importance.  At .  an,  audience^  ambassadcMjs 
must  b6w  nine,  tim^s  to  a  Chii^ese  Tairtarum 
emptor*'' -r^Str^f^enfierg^fi  SiberhxPi^O*  ,  |5ee 
also  C%iiy.  in  this  Tohime.  , 

''  In  the  Asiatic  system  of  astrology^  with 
which  that  of  Mexico  appears  to  have  a  com- 
mon origin,  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac  pre- 
side not  only  over  the  months,  but  ^Iso  over 
the  years,  the  days,  the  hours,  and  even;.oyer 
tiie  smallest  parts  of  the  hotars/V-nHionMSA^ 
Vol.  i.  p.  354.  The  reader  who  wisheif  for  fair 
ther  conviction  on  this  subject,  is  referredf  to 
the  invaluable  Researches  of  this  enlightened 
and  learned  author.  Vol.  i.  pp.  276-^09. 


Hieroglyphic  Paintings. 

'*  The  records  of  the  Mexicans  are  a  species 
of  jpicture  writing,  so  far  improved  as  td  marie 
their  superiority  over  the  savage  tribes  of  Ame-' 
lica,  among  whom,  when  a  leader  retutas  fiom 
the  field,  he  strips  a  tree  of  its  bttrk,  and 
scratches  upon  it  some  uncouth  figures,  which 
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represent  the  order  of  his  mardi^  the  number 
of  his  foDowers^  the  scalps  and  captives  he  has 
taken,  &c.  llie  most  valuable  of  the  Mexican 
records  are  to  be  seen  in  Purchas,  in  sixtyndx 
plates,  divided  into  three  parts*.  The  first 
contains  the  history  of  the  Mexican  empire 


*  These  celebrated  hieroglyphics  were  sent  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V .,  and  the  vessel  was  captured  by  a 
French  ship  of  war;  when  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Andrew  Theveti  the  king's  geographer.  At  his  death, 
they  were  purchased  by  Richard  Hakluyt,  then  chap- 
lain to  Sir  E.  Staffordi  the  English  ambassador  at  Parist 
for  twenty  French  crowns.  They  were  translated,  in 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  name,  by  Michael  Locke;  but  no 
one  was  willing  to  incur  the  expense  of  engraving 
them.  At  the  death  of  Hakluy t,  they,  with  his  papers, 
were  bequeathed  to  Purchas;  who  '*  obtained  with  much 
earnestness  the  cutting  thereof  for  the  press,  being  a 
thing  desired  by  Sir  Henry  Spelman ;  who,  in  regard 
of  his  wise  ^ell  in  divine  and  human  learning,  is  ready 
to  exhibit  himself  in  deed,  whatever  any  man  can  spell 
oi|t  of  Spd-man:'— Purchas,  Vol.  iii.  p.  1066.  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton,  contemporaries  with  Purchase 
might  have  gravely  admired  this  notable  pun ;  but  as 
Cflavigero  says,  regarding  the  monk's  conjecture,  **  th^t 
tl^  quadrupeds  were  conveyed  from  the  old  to  the  new 
world  by  angels/'  it  won't  do  in  these  days. 


SIAMESE  MANUSCRIPTS.      [CA.f/Zi. 

under  its  ten  monarchs ;  the  second  is  a  ith- 
bute  roll;  the  third  is  a  code  of  their  institu- 
tions. Things,  not  words,  are  represented, 
and  they  do  not  exhibit  ideas  to  the  under- 
standing. The  figures  of  men,  quadrupeds, 
&c.  are  extremely  rude  and  awkward*. 

"  Whatever  was  the  substance  employed  for 
the  manuscripts,  they  were  almost  always  fold- 
ed in  zigzag,  and  before  the  painting  was  un- 
folded, it  had  the  most  complete  resemblance 
with  our  bound  books.  Whether  they  are  of 
iikin  or  paper  of  Maguey,  they  open  in  a  manner 
perfectly  similar  to  the  Siamese  manuscripts, 
preserved  in  the  public  library  at  Paris,  which 
are  also  folded  in  zigzagf .  This  mode  of  hie- 
roglyphic painting  has  been  practised  in  the 
vale  of  Anahuac  since  the  seventh  century. — 
We  are  ignorant  whether  this  system  was  in- 
vented in  the  new  continent,  or  whether  it  was 
owing  to  the  emigration  of  some  Tartar  tribe 

*  Robectson,  B.  vii. 

t  biam  belonged  to  Kublai,  and  there  were,  very 
probably,  SiameBe  with  the  Invaders  of  Japan. 
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acquainted  with  the  exact  duration  of  the 
year*. 

Ji  cannot  he  denied  thai  the  Mesricam  he- 
hng  to  a  race  qf  fnen,  who,  Uhe  Tartionr  and 
Mongol  hordes,  are/ond  ^imitating  the  form 
rf oljjects.  Every  thing  is  executed. in  the 
most  incorrect  proportions,  which  denotes  the 
lafiuicy  of  the  art;  but  we  must  not  forget^ 
that  people  who  express  their  ideas  by  paint- 
jng,  and  who  are  compelled,  *by  their  state  of 
aocie4y^  to  make  frequent  use  of  mixed  hle*- 
roglyphioal  writing,  attach  as  little  import- 
aa«e  to  correct  painting,  as  the  literati  of 
JBurope  to  a  fine  hand-writing  in  their  manu- 
leriptsf.'' 

^  The  first  bishop  of  Mexico  issued  an  edict 
to  commit  all  records  of  the  ancient  history  to 
the  flames.    The  successors  of  the  first  monks 


*  The  Toltecs  introdaced,  in  '^  Mfventh  oetitary, 
die  exact  Chinese  mode  of  estimating  the  length  of  the 
year,  and  these  hieroglyphics  were  also  dien  first  used* 
These  are  strong  confirmations  of  the  Toltecs  having 
come  from  the  river  Tola,  in  TAomgoWtwSee  C/i^VII. 

t  Humboldt,  VoL  i.  p.  163  to  168. 
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iJamented  this  fanatical  seal,  as  noUung  remiin- 

ed  of  the  history  of  the  empire,  but  tradition 
and  some  fragments  of  their  paintings,  which 
had  escaped  the  barharous  researches  of  Ziun- 
maraga." — Robertson,  Vol.  ii.7j.27i. 

Clavigero  asserts,  that  many  more  than  Ro< 
bertson  allows,  escaped  destruction;  that  the 
paintings  were  very  numerous,  and  if  they  had 
remained,  the  history  would  be  perfect.  The 
chief  school  was  at  Tescuco: — "  There,  in  the 
square  of  the  market,  a  mass  like  a  little  moun- 
tain was  reduced  to  ashes,  to  the  inexpressible 
affliction  of  the  Indians.  From  this  time  for- 
ward the  Indians,  who  possessed  any,  were  so 
jealous,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Span- 
iards to  make  them  part  with  one  of  them." — 
Clavigero,  Vol.  i.  p.  407. 

"  Boturini,  in  a  work  published  at  Madrid, 
in  1746,  founded  on  manuscripts  of  Indian  au- 
thors lately  discovered,  says — '  The  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  at  the  death  of  our  Saviour,  was  mark- 
ed in  the  Toltec  paintings  7.  Tochtli,  and  that 
some  learned  Spaniards,  weU  acquainted  with 
their  paintings,  having  compared  their  chro- 
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nologf  with  out's,  found,  tliat  they  redconed 
•from  the  creation  to  the  birth  ci  Christ  ftn 
ihmnand  one  hundred  and  ninety*nine  y^an, 
which  IB  exactly  the  computation  of  the  Bo- 
man  calendar/  Heave  the  prudent  reader  to 
form  his  own  judgment;  but  it  is  certain,  that 
Hie  Toltecs  had  a  distinct  knowledge  ai  the 
Deluge,  Babel,  Sec." *-^Cl(wigero,Vol up.  87. 


»r; 


Veneratian/br  the  Owl. 
Before  this  statue,  (the  sacrificial  stone). 


*  The  Mongols  claim  descent  from  JafheU—jUnU- 
Ohazi,  FoL  i.  p.  5.  With  respect  to  the  paintings,  the 
Indians  are  said  to  have  executed  odiers,  to  repair  the 
loss  of  those  which  were  burnt* —  {Clavigero,  p.  xxri.) 
The  one  regarding  the  eclipse  was,  no  doubti  a  trick, 
to  please  or  deceive  the  Spaniards.  It  is  not,  however, 
impKobable,  that  some  of  the  paintings  that  were  hid- 
den, may,  by  accidents,  be  possessed  by  Europeans* 
There  is  no  question  whatever  of  those  in  Purchas 
bdng  genuine;  but  as  those  composed  firom  memory, 
most  be  three  centuries  old,  how  is  it  possible  to  m* 
certain  dieir  correctness,  or  to  distinguish  them  firooi 
real  originak?  So  imperfect  are  the  annals  of  Mexico, 
that  the  history  of  Tizoc,  who  died  in  1482,  is  obscure. 
Clavigero,  FoL  L  197. 


89*        ^VENEBJlTION  FOR  THE  OWL.    [CJb  Vm. 


is  placed  two  of  the  original  incense  burners 
sculptured  in  stone  on  pedestals:  one  repre- 
sents a  Tecnmbent  human  figure,  supporting 
the  appaftatus  for  fire;  die  other,  an  Owl  ^ 
t&ryfim  worhmm8kip'^r--'--^Mr.  BtdloeV^  db- 


./ 


*  The  (vcrf  was  venerated  by  the  MongoUf  for  the 
foDowing  reason :  ^  Genghis  Khan  rode  out  with  a 
few  men  to  take  a  view  of  the  country  which  he  had 
aubdued,  when  he  was  suddenly  sunounded  by  tfce 
enemy,  and  his  horse  was  shun:  his  people  thinldfig 
the  Khan  was  killed,  fled  and  were  pursued ;  the  ene- 
my knew  not  that  the  ^emperor  #a]s  of  the' J>arihf :  'alid 
when  they  returned  from  the  pursuit,  they  sought  for 
stragglers,  and  slew  some  in  the  thick  wood.  When 
(bey  came  to  the  spot  where  the  emperor  was,  A^ 
saw  an  ewl,  which  had  perdied  on  a  tree  near  wiuve 
Genghis  stood;  on  which  one  of  the  soldiers  said  aloud, 
'*  there  can  be  no  one  there,  for  there  is  a  bird  sitting 
in  ihe  tree;"  and  they  went  their  way.  Thus  did  thfi 
emperor  escape  death.  At  night  he  joined  hia  people, 
who  dianked  immortal  God,  and  the  bird,  by  whom 
their.lord  had  been  saved.  For  this  reason,  they  wct^ 
Mp  the  owl,  and  wear  Us  fetUhers  on  ikeir  hmd  wkh 
reverence,  deeming  themselves  blessed,  and  safe  from 
all  peifls. — MaundevUe,  p.  S7S.  SiraUenberg,  p.  434 
The  Mexicans,  says  Clavigero,  had  sculptors  among 
them,  when  they  left  their  native  land  o£  Aadan.  — 
Fol.  i.  p.  412.    There  were  scu/jptors  at  Caraccmuu— 


«ft.#Y//.]  MIUTABY  AinUL  KO 


A  Memicau  Warrior. 


^  Thb  figure  of  the  warrior^  in  the  relief  of 
Oaxaca»  presents  an  extraordinary  mixture  of 

costumes. The  ornaments  of  his  head^dressy 

which  has  the  shape  of  a  hehnet*;  those  of  the 
standard,  (^gmm),  which  he  holds  in  the  left 
faand^  and  on  which  we  see  a  bird,  as  on  the 
standard  of  Ocotelolco ;  are  found  on  all  the 
Atiec  paintingsf .  The  rest,  widi  long  nar- 
irow  deeres,  resembles  the  garment  which  the 

iBsr  fFars  and  SporU,  Ch.  ▼•  It  is  not  improbalile, 
Aat  they  brought  the  owl  with  them.  The  owl  which 
ssved  OenghiB  Khan's  life,  has,  probablyi  been  the 
^aiise  of  the  locas'  and  Emperors*  of  Hindoostav  weaiw 
ifi^  the  feathers  on  their  heads.  The  priests  of  the 
Sun  also  wear  them,  as  represented  in  Vega's  histoiy. 
These  priests  were  always  of  the  royal  blood* 

*  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  whatever  customs 
obtained  in  the  original  country  and  nation  of  the  Az* 
tecs,  they  might  be  somewhat  modified  by  those  of  a 
new  country  and  climate.  The  Mongds  wore  iron 
hefaneto.— P«lis  de  la  Croix,  p.  S62,.  Sherefeddm,  Vol. 
ip.  493* 

t  The  bird  cannot  be  known  without  seeing  the  pic- 
ture.— See  Remarks  an  the  OtoL 


380  NBTOTO  CATCH  ttEV.        [<!k  t^^t. 

Mexicans  name  Ichcahuepilli ;  but  the  net 
which  coyers  the  shbuIdeiB;  is  an  ornament  no 
longer  to  be  met  with  among  the  Indians*. — 
Below  the  gir^  is  the  spotted  vltin  of  a  j4giiar 
idl9i  ittf  taflf •  I%e  Mex^  Waftiors/itt  dit^ 
derto'appee^  more  terrible,  wore  woodM1ld^ 
daets;  in  tbe  form'  of  a  tigeifs  head,  N^itii  t^b 
ttetfa inthe  jiaws.  Two skidb  of  enc^fetf aiift 
tied  1»  the  girdlej.'  ^Humboldt,  Vol  n.p:it^ 

*  Tfaislntt  was.  to  catch  men.-^HHmb6ldi;Vmii 
SQ3.)  It  is  m.anqeiit  iqode,  adopted  by  7<>fAvii  t9(^ 
catch  their  enemies.  They  were  used  in  Tamerlane's 
army* — Sherefed£n^  Vol.  i.  404. 

t  StioBot  tigers  (there  are  no  tigers  in  AihbrictO^iM!' 
much  used  by  the  Mongols.  When  Tamerlane  invad- 
ed  Russia,  his  horses  were  covered  with  such  skinsl 
'^^iShet'efMdhi,  Pol.  i.  356.  They  send  from  Samar- 
ciod  to  Pegu>  topurchase  skins  of  tigers«-->FiPib^£#' 
Blancj  p.  159.  It  is  very  usual  in  history  to  calL  leo^ 
pards  and  panthers  by  the  name  of  tigers,  particularly 
in  Afiica,  ^hire  the  tiger  is  not  known. 

t  Many  barbarous  nations  have  worn  the  skuDs  of 
beasts  in  warfare.  The  preserving  of  the  skulk  ol, 
eiiemiesj  as  trophies,  is  a  notorious  Mogul  custom. 

.'.    \  •        '  •*'.■■,'  •     •        1  ■    '  ,  ,  !  .        I        »  »    V  ■ 

• 
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Whbm  a  king  of  Mexico  iis(^  a,  Jock  5rf 
Utklwr  was  cut  off  as  a  felickt  (for  tbevem  My 
i^  remembrance  of  his  soul)^  m  ffni^4  wm 
pjit  iyito  his  mputh,  and  his  body  was  win4[»ped 
n^,  seyenteen  costly  and  curiously  w^o^^t 
ivantles.  Upon  the  outer  mantle  was  the  di^ 
Tice  or  arms  of  that  idol  to  which  he  was  most 
de^otedj  and  in  whose  temple  the  body  was  to 
be  buried.  Upon  the  king's  £Etc6  was  a  visor, 
painted  with  devilish  gestures^  and  beset  with 
jewels ;  then  they  killed  the  slave  whose  ofiice 
it  was  to  light  the  lamps^  and  make  fire  to  the 
gods  of  his  palace.    They  then  carfy.  the  body 

fo  the  temple,  with  targets,  arrows,  maces  and 

•  -  ■     •  •    '       ,..  •  *,' 

ensigns  to  throw  into  the  funeral  fire.    The 

high  priest,  some  of  whom  are  called  Papasi 

aiid  dress  in  black,  and  his  crew,  recieive  him 

with  a  sorrowful  song,  and  drums  and  fiutes  ^ 

and  the  body  is  cast  into  the  fire,  together  with 

jbwels,  and  a  dog  newly  strangled,  as  a  guide. 

Then  about  two  hundred  persons  are  sacrificed 
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by  the  priests,  to  serve  him.  The  fourth  day 
fifteen  slaves,  upon  the  twentieth  day  five,  and 
on  the  sixtieth  three  are  sacrificed  fiar  his  souL 
The  ashes  and  the  lock  of  hair,  with  another 
which  had  been  saved  from  the  time  of  his 
birth,  were  put  into  a  chest  painted  on  the  in- 
side with  devilish  shapes;  on  which  chest  wafl. 
the  image  of  the  king.  The  king  of  Mecfaua 
can  observed  the  like  bloody  rites;  manygen* 
tlewomen  were  appointed  to  offices  in  the  ser* 
vice  of  the  deceased,  and,  while  his  body  waB 
burning,  were  killed  with  clubs,  and  buried  four 
and  four  in  a  grave:  slaves  and  free  maideni 
were  killed  to  attend   the  gentlewomen*.*— » 

*  At  Sachion,  in  Tangut,  (where  there  are  Turaol  { 
mans,  Nestorian  Christians,  and  Maliomedans),  wfakb   , 
belongs  to  the  Grand  Klian,  on  the  decease  of  a  per- 
son of  rank,  whose  body  is  to  be  burnt,  the  astrologeri 
ascertain  the  year,  day,  and  hour  of  his  birth,  and  fix   , 
the  time  for  the  funeral  at  the  period  of  the  same  plan-. 
et  being  in  the  ascendant,  even  should  they  wait  for 
six  months,  in  which  case  the  body  is  preserved  witfi 
gums,  in  a  punted  coi]Gn.     They  provide  s  number  o£  I 
pieces  of  paper  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  upon  whidt  ] 
are   painted  figures  of  men,  women,  horses,  camela,^^ 
money,  and  dresses,  alt  of  which  arc  burnt  with  the 


4^  ym.}  FUNERALS  IN  ASSAM  AND  CfflNA. 


^  In  one  tojnb^  wbioh  was  in  the  tower  of  a 


Odvpee  for  Ua  use  in  the  next  world.  Doring  the  ee^ 
remooy,  provisioiu  are  supplied,  and  aU  the  mosiMil 
instruments  are  sounded.  Father  Gerhillon  says,  it  is 
the  custom  of  the  Tartars  to  bum  the  bodies  of  per- 
mnm  of  high  rank,  and  to  preserve  the  bones  and  ash« 
es:  but  many  of  them  do  not  bum  the  bodies,  except 
^e  persons  have  died  out  of  China,  or  in  warfiue;  the 
OiStese  themselves  sometimes  do  the  same.  The  ]prince, 
mjB  a  missionary,  has  forbidden  the  fooIidl^oastcMd 
whidi  the  Tartars  have,  of  buming.valuabli^  and, 
sometimes,  even  their  domestics  with  the  bodies  of 
tb^'  lords. — See  Marco  Poh,  B.  i.  Ch.  xxxvi.  and 
mt$9  828^  S32*  The  priests  in  Thibet  wear  blMck^ 
Purehas^  Pol.  v,  413.  The  fpneral  ceremonies  i^t 
Kiosay  are  very  similar  to  those  at  Sachion,  the  sub- 
stituting of  drawings  upon  paper  for  the  real  persons, 
being  A  xefonn,  probably  introduced  by  Cbineie  au- 
^Ptf.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Ch.yL''Tangut;* 
where  he  will  find  all  these  custcmis  practised,  either  in 
Assam,  or. other  parts  of  that  region.  The  dog,  it  will 
these  be  seen,  was  the  favourite  food  of  the  Assamese* 
The  astrology,  and  the  whole  comparisoo^  appears  con- 
^Mive  of  a  comnion  origin.  Were  Montetivna's  cace, 
Aiitec  Mongols  from  Assam?  Itis&rfiN>mim|NPQbable«^ 
l%e  elephants  found  in  the  Mexican  tomb  we«ild  a^ 
ffy  to  all  Mongols  and  Tartars,  but  peouliariy  to  the 
gMuklees  of  Aissam;  which  kingdom  was,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  a  part  of  Kublai's  empire.    We  ace 


M4f .  .    .     EVE;.  DELUGEi   BABEL.    ^  {Cyk  mi. 

Jtewpl^vtlie  BtMmiafdi  found  twa  husdnedMid 
£dd^  puncesfof  gold,  wd  the  A^mynumB  QfOr 
qoeror  wa9  present  at  the  digging  of  i^other, 
m  which  there  was  double  that  weighty  says 
Cortm.''^-^8ee  Clmigero,  B.  vi. 


Cosmogony. 

*y  The  cosmogony  of.  the  MexicanSi^ 
tradition  of  the  mother  of  mankindi  fallen  from 
her  first  state  of  innocence;  the  idea  of  a  great 
inundation^  in  which  a  single  family  escaped 
on. a  raft;  the  history  of  a  pyramidal  edifice 
raised  by  the  pride  of  men,  and  destroyed  by 
the  anger  of  the  gods ;  the  ceremonies  of  ablu- 
tion practised  at  the  birth  of  children,  &c.  all 
these  circumstances  led  the  Spanish  priests, 

still  very  imperfectly  informed  regarding  the  geogra- 
phy and  history  of  Assam. 

.  The  bigoted  Mahomedan/  in  the  reign  of  Aunmg- 
aabe,  from  whose  description  that  country  is  chiefly 
Imown,  is  a  bad  and  uncertain  guide.'  It  may  be  pte- 
sunedy  that  the  intarcourse  of  the  British  with  Assasi, 
dtting  the  Burmese  wsTi  will  throw  some  light  on  this 
subject. 


^tikFtll]  VAPOUR  BAO^HS.  .WB5 

*w1io  were  with  the  army  iU;>  the  eonquest^  to 
thc^  belief  tiist^  at  some  very  distant  epoch, 
Chriatiahity  had  been  preached  on  the  new  eon- 
tinent  It  is  no  way  doubtful  that  Nestorian- 
ism  was  known  in  the  north-east  of  Asia.^-^ 
Humboldt,  Vol.  i.  p.  196. 

The  Peruvians  were  acquainted  with  the 
same  allusions  to  the  deluge  and  Noah. — See 
Vega,  Booh  i:  Ch.  xviii.* 


Vapour  Baths. 

Thb  Mexicans  had  vapour  baths:  they  weve 
bu3t  of  raw  bricks,  and  were  like  ovens,  aboat 
six  feet  high,  and  eight  in  diam^;er.    The 


j«  %:The  Mongols  were  familiar  with  the  biUe  hi3tary. 
They  claim  descent  from  Japhet.  ''  Nui  dispersed 
his  three  sons,  Ham  to  the  Indies,  Sam  to  inhabit 
irw,  land  the  youngest  Japhis  into  the  country  of  KmA* 
tup  Shamach.  After  he  had  quitted  Ae  noualsjp 
iriiere*the  ark  rested,  he  went  to  aeltle  about thadkers 
AtaH  (Volga),  and  Jaigick  (Yaik).  Uekftdght 
Turk,  Russ,  Japhis,  &c/*  The  dascanlr  from 
^'Mhmgal  Khan,  is  traced  at  \n^^iu9^Aitd  €lkmH 
iBahmkr,  Pari  i.  Ck.  i.  ii.  nL  Se$  Memmrk§om 
go's  Cross,  p.  227. 
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stones  are  made  quite  hot,  upon  which  water 
is  thrown,  and  the  patient  is  beaten  with,  a 
bunch  of  herbs  on  the  ailing  part,  and  £edls  in- 
to a  copious  sweat*. — Clan).  Vol.  i.  p.  430. 


Silk  Paper. 

*'  Silk  was  sold  in  the  market  of  Mexico«~- 
Cartez*s  Letter  to  Charles  V.  Pictures  are  stiU 
preserved,  dope  by  the  ancient  Mexicans  upon 
paper  made  of  silkt.** — Clao.Vol.  i.  />.  71. 


*  This  is  an  exact  description  of  the  Russian  baths, 
and  which  are  in  use  in  many  parts  inhabited  by  Tar- 
tars and  Mongols. 

t  The  silk  paper,  made  at  Samarcand,  b  the  finest 
in  the  world. — PeHs  de  la  CroiXy  p.  228.  China  also 
has  such  paper:  nor  is  it  improbable,  that  as  some  of 
the  Mongols  were  on  shore  at  Japan,  they  might  have 
procured  such  paper  there.  This  single  object  is  a 
proof  of  Asiatic  origin,  whether  the  paper  was  brought 
$K)m  Asia,  or  made  in  Mexico;  the  first  is  the  most 
piro]|)able.  ''In  the  temples  of  the  Cahnucs.were 
fbiHid  manuscripts  in  the  Tangut,  Mongol,  and  Calr* 
mile- characters^  upon  thick  paper,  madeof  coitoitar 
mOn^'—Strahlenbergj  p.  325. 
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The  Mexicans,  among  their  austerities,  bored 
their  tongues  with  pieces  of  canef . — CUwigero, 
Vol.i.p.U6. 


^  The  Peruvians  made  their  arms,  knives, 
carpenters'  tools,  large  pins,  hammers  for  their 
forges,  and  mattocks,  of  copper ;  for  which  rea- 
son they  seek  it  in  preference  to  gold. —  Vega, 
Book  V.  Ch.  XV. 

The  rude  tribes  in  America  made  their 
hatchets  of  stone,  or  flint;  their  agricultural 
implements  were  of  wood.  But  the  Mexicans 
and  Peruvians  were  acquainted  with  the  me- 
thod of  applying  copper  to  the  purposes  for 
which  iron  is  usqd,  in  other  countries];. 


t  This  is  a  custom  with  the  lowest  casts  in  Hindos- 
tan,  where  the  writer  has  seen  them  use  a  thin  iron  rod. 

t  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  Incas,  on  their 
first  appearance,  had  not  some  arms,  spears,  &c.  of 
iron :  but  a  few  years  would  consume  such  precious  trea- 
sure, and  the  recollection  of  it  be  lost.  In  Kamt- 
chatka,  at  the  period  of  the  Russian  conquest  of  that 
country,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  use  of 
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Gortez  wrote  to  Charles  V.  that,  from  the 
top  of  one  temple  in  Cholula,  he  had  counted 
more  than  four  hundred  towers  of  others. — 
Some  were  nothing  else  than  small  terraces  of 
trifling  height,  upon  which  was  a  little  chapel 
for  the  tutelar  idol*, — Clavigero,Vol.  i.  p.  267, 
Vol.  Up.  387. 


.  1 1 


if^  was  ao  more  known  than  among  the  Mexican^, 
when  discovered  by  the  Spaniards/'  —  Bell  of  Anier* 
numt/jp,  178.  The  Japanese  use  copper  and  brass 
tools f  although  they  have  iron,  and  use  tools  made  of 
that  metal  also:  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  they 
have,  some  mode  of  hardening  copper.  Household 
goods,  cramp-irons  m  ship-building,  and  many  instru- 
ments which  in  other  countries  are  of  iron,  are  made 
in  Japan  of  copper  or  brass. — Kcemp/er^p.  109. 

*  There  is  scarcely  a  Mongol  prince  but  who  has 
a  pagod,  although  there  is  not  a  house  in  his  territory. 
—Du  Ualde,  ii.  257. 


«         *• 
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CHAFFER  IX. 


Description  of  the  Fossil  Mastodon. 


Of  this  fossil  there  are  five  species,  which 
may  be  considered  as  forming  a  distinct  and 
hitherto  unknown  genus: 

1.  The  great  Mastodon  of  the  Ohio. 

2.  The  Mastodon  with  narrow  grinders,  re- 

mains of  which  have  been  dug  up  at  Se- 
morre,  and  many  other  places  in  Europe, 
and  also  in  America. 

3.  The  little  Mastodon,  with  small  grinders. — 

This  species  is  much  less  than  the  pre- 
ceding, and  was  found  in  Saxony. 

4.  Mastodon  of  the  Cordilleras.    This  species 

was  discovered  by  Humboldt,  in  South 
America.  Its  grinders  are  square,  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  equal  in  size  to 
the  great  one. 
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5<  Humboldtean  Mastodon.  This,  which  is  the 
smallest  species,  was  found  in  America  by 
Humboldt. 


The  great  Mastodon  bears  a  considerable 
degree  of  resemblance  to  the  elephant,  in  its 
tusks  and  general  osteology,  the  forvi  ^  the 
grinders  excepted.  Cuvier  concludes,  that  it 
could  not  have  fed  itself  without  the  aid  of  a 
trunk. 

Dimensions  of  the  skeleton  of  the  great  Mas^ 
todon  found  by  M r«  Peale,  and  placed  in 
the  museum  of  natural  history  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

Feet,  Inekei. 

Height  over  the  shoulders 1 1  o 

Ditto  over  the  hips 9  0 

X^ength  from  the  chin  to  the  rump .  .  .  15  0 
Ff-om  the  point  of  the  tusks  to  the  end 
of  the  tail,  following  the  direction  of 

thecurve 81  0 

In  a  straight  line 17  6 
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Width  of  the  hips  and  body  .  .  .  -  .  .  5    8 

Length  of  the  largest  vertebra 2    3 

ofthe  longest  rib 4    7 

of  the  tusks 10    7 

Circumference  of  one  tooth 16^ 

Weightof  the  whole  skeleton,  lOOOlbs. 

The  form  of  the  crown  of  the  molares  or 
grinders  is  nearly  rectangular.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  teeth  is  of  two  kinds  only :  the 
inner,  or  osseous  part ;  and  the  outer^  or  ena- 
mel; which  is  very  thick,  and  has  no  kind  of 
cement  or  cortical.  This  very  important  dif- 
ference brings  this  animal  nearer  to  the  hippo- 
potamus and  the  pig,  than  to  the  purely  herba- 
ceous animals,  like  the  elephant.  The  crown 
of  the  grinders  is  divided  by  deep  open  fur^ 
rows,  into  a  certain  number  of  transversal 
ridges ;  and  these  ridges  are  again  divided  in-t 
to  two  lai^e  irregular  pjrramidal  obtuse  points^ 
a  little  rounded.  The  crown,  therefore,  is 
studded  with  these  pyramidal  points,  disposed 
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in  pairs;  it  is,  however,  very  differeiit  fiNm 
the  teeth  of  the  carniyorous  animabi  ^vindi 
have  only  one  principal  longitudinal  fumoMfV 
divided  into  lesser  indentations,  fike  a  saw. — 
The  teeth  of  the  elephant,  have,  on  the  crown^ 
several  little  transverse  walls,  divided  into  a 
number  of  small  tubercles,  and  these  grow  flat 
early;  whereas  the  tubercles  or  cones,  on  the 
tooth  of  the  mastodon,  being  much  largeiv 
the  crown  remains  long  mammiUated.  It  was 
this  circumstance,  of  the  grinders  being  studio 
ded  with  points,  that  gave  rise  to  the  opinion 
of  the  mastodon  being  carnivorous. 

The  number  of  grinders,  according  to  Cuvier, 
are  six  on  each  side,  three  above  and  three  be- 
low. 

The  structure  of  the  jaws  indicates  that  the 
mastodon  had  tusks,  like  the  elephant  or  morse. 
The  number  of  tusks  which  occur  with  the 
teeth  further  confirms  this  opinion. 

A  skull  was  found  by  Mr.  Peale,  which 
proves  this  %ct,  being  furnished  with  alveoles. 
The  curvature  of  the  different  tusks  varies  as 
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much  as  in  those  of  Uie  elephant ;  but  M.  Cuvier 
thinks,  there  is  no  ground  for  belie  ving.  with  Mr# 
Peale,  that  the  tusks  turned  downwards*    . 

The  head  of  the  mastodon  being  of  vast  size 
and  rendered  exceedingly  heavy  by  the  teefch 
and  tusks,  which  carried  the  centre  of  gravity, 
far  from  the  point  of  support,  the  neck  was 
therefore  necessarily  short,  like  that  of  the  ele^ 
phant;  so  that  without  a  trunk  it  could  npt 
have  reached  the  ground  with  its  mouth.  Its 
tusks  would  also  have  deprived  it  of  the  power 
of  eating  on  the  ground;  it  is  therefore  certain, 
that  it  must  have  had  a  trunk  like  that  of  an 
^  elephant 

Wherever  the  remains  of  the  mastodon  have 
been  found,  it  is  at  no  great  depth  under  this 
soil,  and  yet  they  are  but  little  decomposed: 
thosefinmd  in  Nin'th  America  are  more  fresh  (fjiid 
better  preserved  than  any  other  known  fossil 
honesr-^^Iiees^s  Cyc.  Addenda,  '*  Mastodon*'* 

Note — ^These  bones  the  writer  attributes  to 
the  thirteenth  century :  those  in  England,  Italf  , 
Spain,  &C.  are  historically  derived  from  tlj^e 
third  century  before,  to  about  the  fifth  after 
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Christ:  this  makes  theAmericaa  boneB  eight 
centuries,  at  the  least,  more  recent,  aodtfaenr 
condition  corresponds  with  these  dates.  Re* 
specting  the  circamstance  of  some  of  the 
bones  being  (as  has  been  asserted)  muck 
larger  than  those  of  the  elephant;  these  re* 
marks  were  made  before  an  accurate  compaiK 
son  was  ascertained.  The  measurement  of  the 
one  given  in  this  chapter  by  no  means  exceeds 
the  size  of  numerous  elephants  reported  in 
history.  Such  is  the  love  of  the  marvellous, 
that  when  these  bones  were  first  discovered, 
Bufibn  says,  ^'  The  mammaut,  whose  enormous 
bones  we  have  frequently  considered,  and  con- 
ceived to  be  six  times  larger  than  the  biggest 
el^hant,  exists  no  more."  According  to  Mul* 
ler,  it  should  be  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and  five  in 
height — Cloivigero,  Vol.  ii.  p.  286.  John  Hunt- 
er pronounced  it  camivaraus.  If  such  very 
high  authorities,  only  a  few  years  ago^  have 
fallen  into  such  palpable  errors  and  absurdities, 
we  must  conclude  that  science,  regarding  such 
objects,  is  yet  in  its  infancy :  but  it  is  at  pre- 
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8ent  making  rapid  strides  towards  accuracy. 
^  The  great  doctor  of  the  Augustin  Church 
was  of  opinion  that  the  wild  beasts  might  have 
been  transported  from  the  old  world  by  angels; 
but  this,  though  it  cuts  off  every  diflBculty, 
wotild  not  be  acceptable  in  the  eighteenth  een^ 
imej'''^CUmgerot  Fo2«ii.  jp.215.  A  couple  of 
MuUer^a  mammumts,  conveyed  across  the  oeean> 
0iie.under  each  arm,  in  the  manner  described 
by  the  great  doctor,  would  have  affotded  a  sin- 
gularly interesting  sight! 

Under  the  word  mammoth,  which  it  has 
been  proved^  in  another  work*,  is  the  Siberian 
name  of  the  walrus,  have  been  described, 
(whenever  large  bones  have  been  found  in 
England^  Siberia,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  &c) 
elephants,  mastodontes,  walruses,  whales,  nar- 
wals,  and  buffaloes.  Such  is  the  confusion  in 
Strahlenberg,  Messerschmidt,  Isbrands  Ides^ 
Bdl  of  Antermony,  and  Pallas. 

•  Wan  and  Sports,  Ch.  Vi. 


,aM..    .     EVE.    DE&UGEi   BABEL.    .,  gOikmL 

Jtempl^i  the  Bpaniafdi  fomid  two  ImadK^iWid 
iotty  ouncmof  gold,  wd  the  AQenymoiw  Qob- 
queror  was  present  at  the  digging  of  another, 
JA  which  there  was  double  that  weight,  says 
Coftez.*'^-^8ee  Chmgero,  B.  vi. 


Cosmogony. 

''  The  cosmogony  of,  the  Mexicans, 
tradition  of  the  mother  of  mankind,  fallen  from 
her  first  state  of  innocence;  the  idea  of  a  great 
inundation^  in  which  a  single  family  escaped 
on  a  raft;  the  history  of  a  pyramidal  edifice 
raised  by  the  pride  of  men,  and  destroyed  by 
the  anger  of  the  gods ;  the  ceremonies  of  ablu- 
tion practised  at  the  birth  of  children,  &c.  all 
these  circumstances  led  the  Spanish  priests, 

stSl  very  imperfectly  infonned  regarding  the  gfiogOL" 
]Ay  and  history  of  Assam. 

The  bigoted  Mahomedan/  in  the  reign  of  Auniiig- 
sebe,  from  whose  description  that  country  is  chiefly 
loiown,  is  a  bad  and  uncertain  guide. '  It  may  be  pie- 
soaied,  that  the  intercourse  of  the  British  with  Asaaai, 
dnbg  the  Bnnnese  war,  will  throw  some  light  on  this 
subject. 


^UAilV/X]  VAPOUR  ftA^THS.  ;SB5 

'*w1io  were  with  the  army  at  the  eonquest^'to 
Hic^  belief  that)  at  some  very  digtaat  epodh, 
CJhrbtiahity  had  been  preached  on  the  neweon- 
tinent.  It  is  no  way  doubtful  that  Nestorian- 
ism  was  known  in  the  north-east  of  Asia/*-^ 
Humboldt,  Vol.  l  p.  196. 

The  Peruvians  were  acquainted  with  the 
same  allusions  to  the  deluge  and  Noah. — See 
Vega,  Book  V.  Ch.  xviii.* 


Vapour  BcUhs. 

Thb  Mexicans  had  vapour  baths:  they  wete 
bu3t  of  raw  bricks,  and  were  like  ovens,  abont 
six  feet  high,  and  eight  in  diameter*    Hie 

i  ^ .%  <  The  Mongols  were  familiar  with  the  bible  bi3U^. 
They  claim  descent  from  Japhet.  ''  Nui  dispersed 
his  three  sons.  Ham  to  the  Indies,  Sam  to  inhabit 
Irani,  and  the  youngest  JaphU  into  the  coimtry  of  Kat* 
tup  Shamach.  After  he  had  quitted  the  moiuilwi 
irhereihe  ark  rested,  he  went  to  aeide  about thftiiirers 
AteH  (Volga),  and  Jaigick  (YaikX  ifebftai^taow, 
Turk,  Rum,  Japhis,  &c/'  The  dMcairtr  firem  JbqfMs 
^'M6mgul  Khaa,  is  traced  at  lengdb^ittH/ 4Uwt 
AoAotbr,  Pari  i.  Ch.  i.  ii.  fiL  iS^  BemmrkM  um^ikm- 
go*s  Cross^  p.  227.  ,  .  >  -  .ju 
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stones  are  made  quite  hot,  upon  which  ivater 
is  thrown,  and  the  patient  is  beaten  with  a 
bunch  of  herbs  on  the  ailing  part,  and  falls  in- 
to a  copious  sweat*. — Clm.  Vol.  i.  p.  430. 


Silk  Paper. 

''  Silk  was  sold  in  the  market  of  Mexico. — 
Cortez's  Letter  to  Charles  V.  Pictures  arc  still 
preserved,  dope  by  the  ancient  Mexicans  upon 
paper  made  of  silkf ." — Clax>.  Vol.  i.p.l\. 


*  This  is  an  exact  description  of  the  Russian  baths, 
and  which  are  in  use  in  many  parts  inhabited  by  Tar- 
tars and  Mongols. 

t  The  silk  paper,  made  at  Samarcand,  is  the  finest 
in  the  world. — Petis  de  la  Craixy  p.  228.  China  also 
has  such  paper:  nor  is  it  improbable,  that  as  some  of 
the  Mongols  were  on  shore  at  Japan,  they  might  haye 
procured  such  paper  there.  This  single  object  is  a 
proof  of  Asiatic  origin,  whether  the  paper  was  brought 
from  Asia,  or  made  in  Mexico^  the  first  is  the  most 
prdiiable.  ''In  the  temples  of  the  Cabnucs.were 
found  manuscripts  in  the  Tangut,  Mongol,  Bfod  Cal* 
mue  characters^  upon  thick  paper,  made  of  cotton,  or 
mlk^'—StrahUnberg,  p.  325. 
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The  Mexicans,  among  their  austerities,  bored 
their  UmgMB  with  pieces  ot  csaief.—^Climgero, 
Vol.lp.4A6. 


^  The  Peruvians  made  their  arms,  knives, 
carpenters'  tools,  large  pins,  hammers  for  their 
forges,  and  mattocks,  of  copper ;  for  which  rea- 
son they  seek  it  in  preference  to  gold. —  Vega, 
Book  V.  Ck  XV. 

The  rude  tribes  in  America  made  their 
hatchets  of  stone,  or  flint;  their  agricultural 
implements  were  of  wood.  But  the  Mexicans 
and  Peruvians  were  acquainted  with  the  me- 
thod of  appljring  copper  to  the  purposes  for 
which  Iron  is  us^d  in  other  countries^. 


t  This  is  a  custom  with  the  lowest  casts  in  Hindos- 
tan,  where  the  writer  has  seen  them  use  a  thin  iron  rod. 

t  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  Incas,  on  their 
first  appearance,  had  not  some  arms,  spears,  &c.  of 
iron :  but  a  few  years  would  consume  such  precious  trea^ 
sure,  and  the  recoUection  of  it  be  lost.  In  Kamt- 
chatka,  at  the  period  of  the  Russian  conquest  of  that 
country,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  use  of 
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Gortez  wrote  to  Charles  V.  that,  from  the 
top  of  one  temple  in  Cholula,  he  had  counted 
more  than  four  hundred  towers  of  others. — 
Some  were  nothing  else  than  small  terraces  of 
trifling  height,  upon  which  was  a  little  chapel 
for  the  tutelar  idol*. — Clamgero^Vol.  i.  p.  267, 
VolAlp.Z^l. 


.  > » 


jfCW  was  no  more  known  than  among  the  Mexican8» 
when  discovered  by  the  Spaniards."  —  Bell  of  Anter^ 
many f  p.  178.  The  Japanese  use  copper  and  brass 
tools^  although  they  have  iron,  and  use  tools  made  of 
that  metal  also::  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  they 
have,  some  mode  of  hardening  copper.  Household 
goodsi  cramp-irons  in  ship-building,  and  many  instru- 
ments which  in  other  countries  are  of  iron,  are  made 
in  Japan  of  copper  or  brass. — Kasmpfer^  p.  109. 

*  There  is  scarcely  a  Mongol  prince  but  who  has 
a  pagod,  although  there  is  not  a  house  in  his  territory. 
—Du  Halde,  ii.  257. 
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CHAFFER  IX. 


Description  of  the  Fossil  Mastodon. 


Of  this  fossil  there  are  five  species,  which 
may  be  considered  as  forming  a  distinct  and 

% 

hitherto  unknown  genus : 

1.  The  great  Mastodon  of  the  Ohio. 

2.  The  Mastodon  with  narrow  grinders,  re- 

mains of  which  have  been  dug  up  at  Se- 
morre,  and  many  other  places  in  Europe, 
and  also  in  America. 

3.  The  little  Mastodon,  with  small  grinders. — 

This  species  is  much  less  than  the  pre* 
ceding,  and  was  found  in  Saxony. 

4.  Mastodon  of  the  Cordilleras.    This  species 

was  discovered  by  Humboldt,  in  South 
America.  Its  grinders  are  square,  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  equal  in  size  to 
the  great  one. 
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5,  Humboldtean  Mastodon.  This,  which  is  the 
smallest  species,  was  found  in  America  by 
Humboldt. 


The  great  Mastodon  bears  a  considerable 
degree  of  resemblance  to  the  elephant,  in  its 
tusks  and  general  osteology,  the  forvi  qf  the 
grinders  excepted.  Cuvier  concludes,  that  it 
could  not  have  fed  itself  without  the  aid  of  a 
trunk. 

Dimensions  of  the  skeleton  of  the  great  Mas^ 
todon  found  by  Mr«  Peale,  and  placed  in 
the  museum  of  natural  history  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

Height  over  the  shoulders ii  o 

Ditto  over  the  hips 9  0 

fjength  from  the  chin  to  the  rump .  .  .  15  0 
Ff-om  the  point  of  the  tusks  to  the  end 
.  of  the  tail,  following  the  direction  of 

thecurve 81  0 

In  a  straight  line 17  6 
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bones  to  be  human.  As  the  Tlascallans  ar- 
rived in  Anahuac  after  the  year  1178|  and  as 
no  author  dates  the  foundation  of  Mexico  ear- 
lier than  1324,  and  as  a  skeleton  of  an  ele- 
phant was  found  in  a  tomb  in  Mexico;  (Clavi- 
gero.  Vol.  i.  p.  84,  says,  I  know  that  some  of 
these  giants'  bones  have  been  found  in  tamb9^ 
which  appear  evidently  to  have  been  made  on 
purpose) ;  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  tra* 
ditions  are  founded  on  facts. 


See  Mapi  No.  7. 

On  the  ridge  of  the  Mexican  Cordilleras, 
bones  of  mastodontes  and  elephants  abonnd. — 
Hu$iAoldt,  Vol.  n.p.  21. 

Note. — ^The  reader  is  referred  to  the  account 
of  the  battle  between  the  Mexicans  and  Tlat* 
callans,  p.  297,  in  which  the  action  of  living 
elephants  is  described. 


DD2 
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See  Mapj  No.  8. 

^  The  skeletons  found  near  the  riyer  called 
the  Great  Osages,  (N.  Lat  38%  W.Lon-  93* 
30',)  were  nearly  in  a  vertical  position,  as  if 
the  animals  had  simply  sunk  into  the  mud  and 
been  buried  there.  According  to  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Smith  Barton,  professor  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  M.  Cuvier, ''  An  intelli^nt 
traveller  had  seen  near  that  river  thousands,  of 
these  bones,  and  had  collected  seventeen  tusks, 
some  of  which. were  six  feet  in  length  and  a 
foot  in  diameter;  but  the  greater  part  of 
these  bones  were  much  decomposed."  Mr. 
Barton  sent  a  grinder  to  M.  Cuvier,  so  that  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained .  that  these  bones  be- 
longed to  the  mastodon." — JRees's  Cyc.  Adden- 
da, t'  Mastodon.'' 


See  Map,  No.  9. 

"  At  Bigbone-Uck  in  Kentucky,  (N.  Lat 
38M5',  W.  Lon.  85°  5'),  many  bones;  three  of 
the  elephant's  grinders  are  in  the  museum  at 
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According  to  Mr.  Rembrandt  Pede 
these  grinders  are  not  numerous^  and  are  like 
those  of  Siberia.  They  are  *  dans  un  grand 
etat  de  decomposition^  non  aecmnpagnees  des 
autres  os,  si  ce  n'iest  peut-etre  des  defensei; 
d*oil  cet  estimable  artiste  conclut  que  la  de- 
struction de  r  elephant  en  Am^que,  est  de 
beaucoup  anterieure  k  celle  du  mastodonte, 
on  que  les  depouilles  du  premier  out  6t^  ajv^ 
portees  d'ailleurs  par  quelque  catastrophe.** — 
Cuvier.  These  were  found  on  the  borders  of 
a  salt  marsh  of  black  fetid  mud,  at  about  four 
feet  below  the  surface. — Rees's  Cyc.  Addenda, 
*'  Mastodmr 

'^  The  Ohio  Indians  have  a  tradition  handed 
down  from  their  fathers  respecting  these  mam- 
moths^ — lliat  in  ancient  times  a  herd  of  them 
came  to  the  Big-bone-licks>  and  began  an  tfiti- 
versal  destruction  of  the  bears,  deer,  elks,  buf- 
faloes, and  other  animals  which  had  been  created 
for  the  use  of  the  Indians.  That  the  Ghreat 
Man  above  was  so  enraged,  that  he  descended 
on  the  earth,  and  that  the  print  of  his  feet  are 
still  to  be  seen  upon  the  rock,  and  hurled  hick 
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bolts  among  them  till  the  whole  were  slan^ 
tered  except  the  big  bull,  who,  when  woimded» 
sprang  round  and  bounded  over  the  Ohio,  the 
Wabadh,  the  Illinois,  and  finally  over  the  great 
lakes,  where  he  is  living  at  this  day." — JWr. 
J^ersan's  notes  an  Virginia,  p.  56. 

Note. — ^This  tradition  refers  in  all  probabili- 
ty to  a  hunting  circle  of  Mongols,  such  as  was 
introduced  in  Mexico;  and  the  state  of  the 
bones  corresponds  with  the  epoch  of  the  Mexi* 
can  empire.  The  tradition  probably  has  arisen 
from  the  remains  of  the  animals,  which  had  been 
slaughtered  in  the  chase,  being  found  up<m  the 
spot. 

See  Map,  No.  10. 

"  A  Mr.  Stanley,  taken  prisoner  by  the  In- 
dians near  the  mouth  of  the  Tanissee,  relates, 
that  after  being  transferred  through  several 
tribes,  from  one  to  another,  he  was  at  length 
carried  over  the  mountains  west  of  the  Mi^ 
souri,  to  a  river  which  runs  westwardly;  that 
mammoths'  bones  abounded  there;  and  that  the 
natives  described  to  him  the  animal  to  tctuch  they^ 
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h^a^ged  as  stUl  existing  in  the  nartiem  pants 
qf  their  cawUry;  from  which  description  ha 
judged  it  to  be  an  elephant.  Bones  of  the 
same  Ipnd  have  lately  been  found  some  fee^ 
below  thq  surfiu^e  of  the  earthy  in  salines  open- 
ed on  the  North  Holston,  a  branch  of  the  Ta- 
missee^  in  north  lat  3&^%  west  Ion.  83^.  Mn 
Hunter^  from  an  examination  of  the  form  and 
structure  of  the  tusks,  has  declared  that  they 
are  essentially  different  from  those  of  the  ele- 
phant. Another  anatomist,  equally  celebrat*. 
ed,  D'Aubenton,  on  a  like  examination,  declarea 
that  they  are  precisely  the  same. — Mr^  J^er- 
son's  Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia,  p.  57.  Efh 
cycl.  Brit.  *^  Mammoth!' 


Note  an  Nos.  8, 9,  and  10. — ^The  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  description  of  the  supposed  Moi^ 
gel  settlement  of  Talomeco,  page  258;  and,  tOi 
strengthen  the  idea  that  these  parts  were  extenn 
sively  inhabited  by  people  of  that  nation,  the 
following  proofs  are  offered : — 

"  The  vast  mounds  and  walls  of  earth  dis* 
covered  in  the  western  country,  have  excited 
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■  •  •  « 

tjbe  aitoiuBhmeiit^  and  baffledrtiie  researoliesiof 
nU  who  l)av^  fieen  or  heard  eiiissixu 
-  The  works  at  Marietta  are  on  an  •deval;ed 
j^in  above  the  present  bank  of  the  Muiikia^ 
gum^  on  the  east  stde^  half  a  mile  fromits  jmic- 
tion  with  the  Ohio.  They  consist  erf  Walls 
and  mounds  of  earth  in  direct  lines,  and  'in 
square  and  circular  forms.  The  hxgest  sqmare 
forts  by  some  called  the  twm^  contains  'fotty 
acres,  encompassed  by  a  wall  of  earth  from  aix 
to  ten  feet  high,  and  from  twenty-five  to  thior^- 
six  feet  in  breadth  at  the  base.  On  each  side 
are  three  openings  at  equal  distances,  resan- 
bling  gateways. 

From  the  outlet  next  the  river  is  a  covert 
way,  formed  of  two  parallel  walls  of  earth,  two 
hundred  and  thirty-one  feet  distant  from  each 
other.  On  the  inside  they  are  twenty-one  feet  in 
height,and  forty-two  in  breadth  at  the  base:  but, 
on  the  outside,  average  only  five  feet  high. — 
This  passage  is  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
.long,  and  probably  reached  the  river  when  it 
was  constructed. 

Within  the  walls,  at  each  corner,  are  elevated 
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aqoares  a  hundred '  and  eighty-eigkt  feet  km^, 
a  hundred  and  thirty-two  broad,  and  nme  high, 
kvel  on  the  sunnnit,  and  nearly  perpendicular 
at  the  sides.  Circular  mounds  are  seen  thirty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  five  in  height. 

Towards  the  south*east  is  a  smaller  fort,  eon-^ 
taining  twenty  acres,  with  a  gateway  in  the  cen- 
tre of  each  side,  and  one  at  each  comer.  ThMe 
ripenings  are  defended  with  circular  mounds* 
At  tfhe  outside  of  the  smaller  fori  isamound 
in  form  of  a  sugar  loaf.  Its  base  is  a  regutair 
circle,  a  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  diameter^ 
and  its  perpendicular  altitude  is  thirty  feet;-"^ 
It  is  surrounded  with  a  ditch  four  feet  deep, 
and  fifteen  wide,  and  defended  by  a  puapet 
four  feet  high,  through  which  is  an  opening  or 
gateway,  towards  the  fort,  twenty  feet  wide. 

The  places  called  graves  are  small  mounds 
of  earth,  from  some  of  which  bones  have  been 
takien,  in  their  natural  position,  of  a  man  buried 
nearly  east  and  west,  with  a  quantity  of  ii^in* 
glass,  (mica  membranacea),  on  his  breast.  In 
others  there  were  some  bones,  partly  burnt. 
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charcoal,  arrow-heads,  and  fragments  of  a  idiid 
of  earthenware. 

Plates  of  copper  have  been  fonnd  in  sonie  of 
this  mounds,  but  they  appear  to  be  parts  of  or- 
fnaur.  These  works  were  covered  with  s  pro- 
digious growth  of  trees,  one  of  which  was  feXl* 
ed,  and  was  judged,  from  the  concentric  cireles, 
to  be  four  hundred  and  sixty-three  years  oUL 

About  ninety  miles  farther  up  in  the  coiuh 
try-on  a  plain  bounded  by  a  western  branch  of 
the  Muskingum,  is  a  train  of  ancient  wc^ks 
nearly  two  miles  in  extent,  with  ramparts  dgfafc^ 
een  feet  high 

At  Licking  are  extensive  works,  some  dif- 
ferent from  those  at  Marietta,  and  several  dr- 
oolar  forts  with  but  one  entrance.  They  have 
a  parapet  from  seven  to  twelve  feet  hig^  but 
no.  ditch. 

Utensils  are  found  four  and  five  feet  below 
the  saitatcei  They  are  quite  different  in  kind 
and  shape  from  the  stone  tools  and  flint  arrow* 
heads,  of  thie^northem  Indians,  which  are  fre* 
qucntly  picked  up  on  the  surface.    They  mn 
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ctoubtedly  bdioiigtd  to  a  people  atqumntedwUk 
the  arts. 

In  some  of  the  rnonnds  have  been  found 
plates  qf  copper  rivetted  together  ^  copper  beadfl^ 
various  impkments  of  stone^  and  a  very  ewrif 
ous  hind  qf  porcelam.  The  Indians  regard 
them  with  as  much  surprise  as  we  do.  There 
are  inscriptions  engraven  on  a  large  stratum  of 
rocks^  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Ohio,  two 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  Indian  or  King^a 
Creek,  which  empties  into  the  Ohio  fifty  miles 
below  Pittsburgh.  The  rocks  are  horizontal, 
and  so  close  to  the  edge  of  the  river^  that  at 
times  the  water  covers  them. 

At  the  distance  of  a  few  yards  firom  the  bank 
of  the  river,  there  are  several  large  masses  of 
the  same  kind  of  rock,  mi  which  there  are  im^ 
scriptions  also  qf  the  same  hind,  which  appear 
to  have  been  engraven  at  the  same  time. 

The  town  of  Tomlinson,  state  of  Ohio,  m 
built  upon  one  of  these  square  fort&  Several, 
mounds  are  within  a  mile:  three  of  them  are 
higher  than  the  re^  In  digging,  to  buiid 
a  stable  at  the  side  of  one  of  these,  many  curi* 
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t>tiB  stofie  impliemehts  were  fbuncl ;  one  re- 
sembled a  sjrringe:  there  was  a  pestle,  and  some 
biral  copper  beads.  In  another  moiind,  in  Co- 
lonel Bigg's  garden,  there  was  a  Vast  number 
of  human  bones,  stdne  tools,  and  a  stone  signet 
of  an  oval  shape/two  inches  long,  with  a  figure 
in  relievo,  like'  a  note  of  admiration,  surround- 

» 

ed  by  two  railsed  rims.  Captain  Wilson  ob- 
served that  it  was  exactly  the  figure  of  the 
brand  with  which  the  Mexican  horses  were 

•  «      * 

marked. 

.  .  •♦ 

, '  A  tumulus  twelve  feet  high,  and  a  parapet 
of  five  feet,  with  only  one  entrance,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  regular  ditch.  One,  called  the 
Big  Grave,  is  sixty-seven  and  a  half  feet  high, 
with  steep  sides ;  the  diameter  at  top  is  fifty- 
five  feet,  but  the  summit  of  the  apex  forms  a 
bason  three  or  four  feet  in  depth:  the  base  is 
half  an  acre.  It  is  covered  with  large  trees, 
and  sounds  hollow.  Its  contents  may  deve- 
Ibpe  th^  history  of  these  antiquities.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Madison  thinks  these  were  fixed  habita- 
tions;  See  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harris's  Tour  to 

Ohio."    James  Mease,  M.  D.  p.  A78. 
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Note.-^The  copper  annour,  the  curiouspoicer 

lain,  and  the  hieroglyphics, correspond withsach 

'  things  found  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  and  subject 

all  these  settlements  to  •  the  •  strongest  suspi* 

cion  of  being  Chinese-Mongol. 

Among  other  proofs,  there  were  found,  by 
Soto,  at  Talomeco,  furs  prepared  as  >  well 
as  the  best  in  Russia  or  Germany,  and  im- 
proved by  being  artificially  coloured.  (This 
is  a  well  known  art  in  China,  and  not  likely  to 
have  been  practised  by  the  rude  Americans.) 
There  were  also  chamois  skins  of  d^erent  co- 
lours, besides  an  immense  number  of  pearls. -!- 
Vega'sJFlorida,  p.  279. 

With  respect  to  the  fortifications,  we  havq 
seen  that  the  first  act  of  the  Mexicans  was  to 
throw  up  extensive  entrenchments.  The  writer 
of  this  is  of  opinion  with  Dr.  Madison,  that 
some  of  these  places  were  fixed  habitations,  for 
they  resemble  those  in  Mongolia.  Caracorumt 
the  capital  of  Genghis  Khan,  was  surrounded 
by  a  quadrangular  mud  wall,  a  German  mile  ia 
its  whole  extent.  Olougyourt,  the  capital  of 
Genghis's  son,  was  surrounded  with  a  quadran*« 
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gular  wall^  with  only  one  entrance  on  each  side. 
—See  Wors  and  Sports^  p.  189. 

''  On  the  shore  of  the  Mississipi,  some  miles 
below  lake  Pepin,  (N.  Lat  44''  lOT,  W.  I^n.  93^), 
on  a  fine  plain^  we  found  a  partial  elevatioii; 
which^  though  covered  with  grass,  I  could  plain* 
ly  discern  had  once  ht&x  a  breast-vork  of 
i^ut  four  feet  in  height,  extending  about  a 
mile ;  its  form  was  somewhat  circular^  and  its 
flanks  reached  to  the  river.  It  was  sufficient- 
ly capacious  to  cover  five  thousand  men,  and 
though  much  de&ced  by  time,  every  angle.was 
distinguishable,  and  appeared  as  regular^  and 
fashioned  with  as  much  military  skill  as  if 
planned  by  Yauban  himself.  Perhaps  •  the 
hints  here  given  may  lead  to  a  more  perfect 
investigation  of  it,  and  give  us  very  difibrent 
ideas  of  the  ancient  state  of  realms,  that  we  at 
present  believe  to  have  been  from  the  earliest 
period  only  the  habitation  of  savages/' — Ciqp- 
tain  Carver^  p.  56. 

'f  I  After  leaving .  Lake  Pepin,  in  ten  days  I 
arfured  at  the  falls  of  St  Anthony,  (laU.44*Mr); 
about  thirty  miles  below  them,  is  a  remarkable 
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caye  with  a  lake]  in  it,  1  fcmnd  in  tiiis  care 
many  Indian  Uerogltfpkicg,  which  appeared 
very  ancient,  they  were  nearly  covered  with 
moss.  They  were  cut  in  a  rude  manner;  upon 
the  inside  of  walls  of  soft  titont.'^-^CapUmf 
Carver,p.  64. 

**  Amid  the  extensive  plains  of  Uppdr  C^mit- 
da,  in  Florida,  and  in  the  deserts  bordered  by 
the  Oronoco,  the  Cassiquiare,  and  the  Chiainia^ 
dykes  of  a  considerable  length,  weapons  qfbrms, 
and  sculptured  stones,  are  indications  that 
those  very  countries  have  formerly  been  in- 
habited by  industrious  nations,  which  are  now 
traversed  only  by  tribes  of  savage  huntmn;* — 
Humboldt,  Vol.  i.  p.  25.  Traditions  exist  hi 
Canada  of  a  race  of  giants. — See  Belays  Hem^ 
dolus,  Clio,  note  98. 


See  Map,  No.  11. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississipi>  an  enoi^ 
mous  fossil  grinder  of  the  el^hant,  its  sides 
being  much  worn,  as  if  brought  by  the  watem^ 
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was  dug  np  along  with  large  grinders  of  the 

•  .  .  . 

ii>^Jirate4HTiie  iNfllJbhW'ton'  thd/MitflisBfpitare 

npflk^  of  €iiqiiir7.t;why  a.  kii^ 
mountain  or  wood,  on  ArrowsDclith'a  Maf^iin 
m,3VM,  not  £ur  iram  (Natehefe,  ia  Aamed 
Ski£ig^BmaQmmiiB/f   tWe  find  bf  tte  tiadi- 
Jioniiitkat  fteralepkaiite  a»  ^called  htghnUs^ 
See  Mr.  J^er^&ds  notes,  p.  56. 


See  Map,  No.  12. 

^v^Isr.tfae  Apelouse  country,  (N«; Lat.  dl""),  a 
lower,  jaw  of  an  elephant  with  one  grinder  in 


"- . . 


See  Map,  No.  13. 


••«i\ 


/  At  Stono,  Carolina,  (N.  Lat.32'6&«   W. 
Jmm.  8(f  lOiy.    Three  or  four  grinders.^^CflOier. 
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See  Map,  No.  14. 

Jh  Biggin  MureHf  near  tbe  origin  otOm  west 
branch  of  the  Cuivre,  South  Carolina^  Moip 
daphints*  grinders  at  the  depth  of  qightor 
ttineleet — Qitier. 

Note. — ^No  elephant  has  less  than  eight 
molar  taeth^  and  many  have  twdve.  AU  that 
are  described  in  Noa  12, 13,  and  14  would  not 
make  more  than  one  animal. 


See  Map,  No.  15. 

^  In  1806,  many  bones  of  these  animab  (the 
mastodon)  were  found  in  the  county  of  Wythe  in 
Virginia,  (north  lat.  37^W.  Lon.  8V),  about  five 
feet  under  the  earth,  upon  a  bed  of  limestone. 
One  of  the  teeth  weighed  seventeen  pounds. 
But  what  renders  this  discovery  the  more  re- 
markable is,  that  a  mass  ({fhaffgroumdhraneke^ 
roots,  and  leaves,  inelosed  m  a  land  iff  sadk^ 
supposed  to  be  the  stomach,  wasfoimd  m  Urn 
midst  ^  these  bones,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
these  were  substances  that  the  animal  had  de^ 

EE 
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voured.  Among  the  vegetable  matter  in  this 
sack^  were  distinguished  lh&  remains  of  some 
plants  known ^  ni  »¥urgiiria.''«^il^^^  C^e:  Ad- 
denda^ ^Mmtodon:'^^  *  ••'  '  n  r:i 
i  III  Virginfa,  ineai^  the  river  ItaaQfaaWa/ii&'tihte 
county  of  Wythe,  in  a  salt  marsh  at  the  deptb 
bf  six  feet)  gnat  boncia  and  ^ndors  c»f  an  ele- 
fiiaiit;  and  at1lie'«ame  tfane  other  teeth  like 
ihofte  of  the  little  Inastodmi.-^CfiPi^* 


';;■'• 


See  Map,  No.  16. 

At  Chesapeak,  (north  lat.  37o,  W.  Lon.  7S»), 
east  coast  of  tbe  h«y,  a  grindev.r~Ctm^^ 


■       I  • 


,ft 


See  Map,  No.  17. 
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'••At  Middleton  In  Monmouth,  (iMurth  lat  MP 
^'; W.  Lon.  74^  15 ),  a  gmder  of  tfaetrae  fosiO 
elephant-^Gsd^. 


■.  "1 
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See  Map^Jfo.  18. 

At  Chemung,  a  branch  of  the  Susquehanna, 
named  by  the  savages  Riviere  de  la  Come,  (N. 
Lat.  42*  Sa,  W.  Lon.  76^  Sa),  one  grinder 
ftii4  part  of  a  tusk  six  feet  long,  and  thirty-one 
jnchfis  in  circmnference,  belonging  .to  one 
whicli,  if  whole,  would  measure  tan  fieet  at  least. 
According  to  Mr.  Barton,  the  molar  tooth  re- 
sembles the  Asiatic  elephant. — Cumer. 
'  Note. — In  Nos.  16,  17, 18,  the  whole  would 
not  compose  more  than  one  animal,  though 
they  may  have  belonged  to  more.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  grinders  have  some- 
times been  removed  from  the  places  where  the 
animals  had  died,  as  curiosities.  There  is  an 
inscription,  supposed  to  be  Tartarian,  engraved 
m  the  rocks  of  Dighton,  (N.  Lat.  4V  47  X  m 
Nanraganset  bay,  near  the  banks  of  Tamiton 
jriver,  twelve  leagues  south  of  Boston.  -«r  See 
Humboldt,  Vol.  u  161.  In  Ch.  XII.  it  is  shown 
that  the  natives  of  this  bay  were  rec< 
by. Bishop  Berkeley,  and  the  portrait  painter 
Smibert,  to  be  the  same  race  of  people  as  the 

BB2 
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Siberians^  given  by  Peter  the  Great  to  the 
Duke  of  Florence. — Benj.  Smith  Barton,  M.D. 
p.  xvL  ^ 

See  Map,  No.  19. 

k  • 

*'  In  our  days,  one  of  the  gigantic  fltele^ 
tons  was  found  upon  a  hill  in  California^  iMl 
hx  from  Kada  Kaaman/'—Clmngero,  VoLiu 
p.  84.  This  place  is  not  on  the  map  of  Ve&i^a% 
nor  on  that  df  Robertson. 

Note. — ^The  Mejncans  are  described  as  hav* 
ing  ctossed  from  California  to  CiiUacaii^'«^-^&» 
Ch.\tL  -     1 

See  Map,  No.  20. 

1  LEARKt,  while  I  was  at  the  Ville  des  Rm^ 
(Lima),  in  1550,  that  some  giants'  hemes  had 
been  fotind  there,  of  a  greater  sice  than  thoot 
idre  wh^re  the  giants  landed.—  Vega^  iL  9SML 

Note.—TAkago  Capac,  who  first  appeared  at 
Lake  Titiactf/  probably  came  on  shore  at  this 
place.  Being  the  chief,  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  have  with  him  the  largest  elephants. 

Respecting  these  rtmaitts,   Robertson  le- 
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marks,  ( Vol.  i  note  xxxiv.) — ''  The  animals  of 
America  seem  not  always  to  have  been  of  a  size 
inferior  to  those  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe. 
Near  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  about  one  hundred 
and  ninety  miles  below  the  junction  of  the 
S(tioto  with  that  river,  a  vast  quantity  of  bones, 
(if  immense  magnitude,  have  been  found,  five 
m  six  feet  under  ground.    Dr.  Hunter's  opin- 
ion iSf  that  they  belonged  to  some  huge  Mrm - 
9orous  animal,  and  not  to  the  elephant    Bones 
of  the  same  kind,  and  as  remarkable  for  theur 
ue,.  have  been  found  near  the  mouths  of  the 
great  rivers  Oby,  Jenesai,  and  Lena,  in  Siberia. 
The  existence  of  such  animals  in  America 
might  open  a  wUd  field  for  conjecture.    The 
mertt  we  contemplate  the  fstce  of  nature,  and 
Mnsider  the  variety  of  her  productions,  the 
nmse  we  must  be  satisfied  that  astonishing 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  terraqueous 
l^obe^  by  convulsions  and  revoluticms^  of  which 
no  account  is  preserved  in  history.** 

«        «        «        • 

•  .. .  • 

.'VThb  Mexicans"  says  Baron  Humboldt, 
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(Fol  i.  211),  *^  made  use  of  hefaxiets;  "vrtiich  imU 
tated  tli^  Yehn  of  the  heftd'of  'a '  serpent,  h  'tr& 
codile,  or  a  jaguar.  lit  the  mask  of  the  siieri^ 
fUcer,  we  diseovei^  the'tesetablance  of  the  tlirak 
of  an  elephant,  or  some  pachydermatiMia  ani^ 
mH  resembling  ib  in  the  eonfignratiotf  of  the 
h6iid,  but  the  Upper  Jaw4)one  is  funiiiE^lhed  witll 
incisive  teeth.  '«  »  »  :  •  f» 

'  The'tiiunte  of  the  tapir  is  no  doabt  raine^ 
whatlongei'  than  the  snout  of  our  swine^  bat 
Ifiere  is  a  great  distaaoe  from  the  mi^rie^  el 
the  tapir  to  the  trunk  figuredvin  the  Godes 
Borgianus.  Had  the  people*  ^Attkmi  ^pmnjg 
from  Asiatic  origin,  preserved  some  vagueno^ 
iions  of  filephantsf  Ori  which  appears  to' me 
much  leito '  probable,  did  their  traditions  go 
back  to  the  p^od  when  America  was  yet'piw^ 
pled  with  iSiose  gigantic  animals,  the  petrifieKi 
ski^etbiis  of  which  are^  found  buried  in  ^^Hi^ 
marl^  lands>  even  on  the  ridge  of  the  Mexican 
Cordilleras  ?  -May  there  not  also  exist  ii^  the 
north  west  part  of  the  New  Continent,  in 
countries  not  visited  by  Heame,  Mackenzie, 
Lewis,  some  Unknown  animal  of  thiB  kind> 
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which^firom  the  oonfiguration  cf  its  trunks  holds 
tbemiddle  place  b^weea  the  elephant  and  the 
tapirr 

.  ^  I  am  well  aware»  (rays  CSavigero),  that 
many  European  philosophers,  who  laugh  at 
the  belief  of  giants,  will  pity  my  crednlity; 
bnt  I  will  not  betray  the  trutht  to  avoid  oen* 
sure.  I  know,  that  among  the  civilized  n** 
tions  of  America,  it  was  a  current  traditipn, 
that  a  race  of  men  had  existed,  of  extraordina* 
tf  height  and  bulk;  but  I  cannot  remember  an 
instante,  among  the  American  nations,  of 
there  ever  having  been  elephants  or  hippopota^ 
muses. 

''  I  know  from  innumerable  writers,  and  two 
^e-witnesses  of  unquestionable  credit,  Hei^ 
nandes  and  Acosta,  who  were  men  of  learnii^i 
that  frnmoB  i^ulls  and  skeletons  have  been 
founds  of  astonishing  size:  but  I  do  not  know 
thatany  skeleton  of  a hippopotamua has  been 
founds  or  a  single  tooth  of  an  elephant.  <  I  knaw 
that  some  of  the  said  great  bones  have  b^oa. 
firand  in  tombs,  which  af^^eat  evidently^  t# 
have  been  made  onpurpose;  but  I  am.yet  ^to 
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leani  of  tombs  ever  having  been  constructed 
for  sea-horses  and  elephants.  All  this,  and 
more,  must  be  weighed,  before  we  presume  to 
assert,  with  some  authors,  that  these  bones  be- 
longed to  those,  or  some  such  great  animals. 
Some  have  thought,  that  these  were  bones  of 
unknown  quadrupeds,  now  extinct,  or  of 
animals."—  Vol.  i.  p.  81.      Vol.  ii.  p.  224. 

Note. — Thus  we  find,  that  there  are  living 
wild  elephants  in  America ;  that,  in  most  cases 
where  the  bones  have  been  found,  human  ae. 
tion  is  described  as  in  conflict  with  giants:  a 
stomach  of  an  elephant  was  seen,  which  con- 
tained the  vegetables  that  grow  in  the  bj 
country;  and,  that  almost  all  the  places  are 
subject  to  the  proof  or  supposition  of  having 
been  inhabited  by  Mongols.  Moreover,  that 
some  of  the  grinders  are  like  those  of  Siberut, 
which  region  belonged  to  the  monarch,  who  ii 
conjectured  to  have  been  the  father  of  Mango 
Capac,  in  the  year  1283;  and  to  this  may  be 
added,  that  no  fossil  bones  found  in  the  old 
world  are  so  fresh  as  those  in  America.  In 
estimating  numbers  of  ships,  troops,  aud  ele-' 
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phants,  and  on  contemplating  the  mighty  ob- 
ject of  subduing  a  great  empire  by  one  inva- 
sion, the  reader  must  consider,  that  Kublai 
was,  (if  the  estimates  of  the  population  of  Chi- 
na be  any  thing  near  the  truth),  master  of  more 
than  half  of  mankind :  and  of  very  numerdns 
countries  which  produce  elephants,  not  a 
grinder  of  which  has  ever  been  seen  by  any 
European. 


»  .,'..: 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Remarks  on  Quadrupeds  said  to  he  extinct. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  Roman  Ships 

traded  annually  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the 

East  Indies. The  Tapir  of  Sumatra. — - 

Description  of  Two  Living  Unicorns. 

Hippopotamus. Mastodon. Ln-^ 

perfect   Knowledge    of  Fossil  Quadru^ 
peds. 

JLn  a  preceding  work  it  has  been  proved,  that, 
in  the  Wars  and  Sports  of  the  Romans  and 
Mongols,  infinitely  more  elephants  and  other 
animals  were  employed  or  slain,  than  are  ne- 
oessary  to  account  for  the  whole  of  the  fossil 
remains  of  quadrupeds  and  other  animals  dis- 
covered in  Europe  and  Siberia:  and  in  almost 
every  instance  where  such  remains  are  found, 
it  has  been  shown,   that  .  l^atUes  have  been 
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fought  Upon  the  spot,  or  that  games  of  the  amr 
phitheatre  have  been  exhibited,  in  which  the 
Romans  are  recorded,  by  innumerable  author- 
ities to  have  employed  the  very  quadrupeds 
the  bones  of  which  have  been  dug  up.  The 
mighty  emperors  of  Rome  possessed  Europe^ 
except  the  high  northern  parts,  and  a  consider* 
able  portion  of  Asia  and  Afirica.  The  more 
nughty  Moguls,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  were 
masters  of  all  China,  India  beyond  the  Burram^ 
pooter,  Tangut,Thibet,Tartaryy  Siberia,  Persia^ 
Bagdat, Greorgia,  Asia  Minor,  the  Crimea;  and 
all  Russia  was  tributary  to  that  power. 

History  ia  extremely  defective  with  regard 
to  both  of  these  immense  empires;  but  suffi-* 
eient  has  reached  us  to  prove  what  is  alleged 
above,  in  such  numerous  instances,  that  it  maf 
abmlst  be  asserted  that  the  Roman  and  M on^ 
gol  conquerors  may,  with  confidence,  be  traced 
by  tbfe  remains  of  el^hants  and  menageriea^ 
qQigidmpedtf  which  aresuppoi^  to  be^fffi^ 
IfiMich  extraordinarycoOections^cofMSting^f re^ 
niaitas  of  European,  Asiatic,  andAflricaiiatdmab, 
seUie  of  hM,  and'some  (rf'cold  climates^  wUch 
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have  been  found  in  Italy,  France,  and  EngUmdi 
could  be  attributed  to  any  natural  cause,  such 
as  those  countries  once  having  been  tropical,  as 
some  persons  have  imagined ;  it  may  be  asked, 
why  no  such  collections  have  been  discovered 
in  Scotland  or  Irelaiid?  And  could  either  of 
the  theories  hitherto  advanced  with  respect  to 
Kirkdale  prevail  against  the  historical  Darra* 
tives  of  the  Roman  emperor,  who  resided  three 
years  at  York,  and  celebrated  his  triumph  over 
Farthia  and  Arabia,  during  his  stay  in  that 
city;  and  who  is  said  to  have  possessed  the 
very  kind  of  quadrupeds,  the  remains  of  which 
have  been  found  at  Kirkdale ;  amongst  which 
are  bones  of  a  hippopotamus,  known  only  to 
inhabit  Africa;  and  a  tiger,  not  found  any 
where  but  in  Asia? 

It  is  a  most  surprising  circumstance,  that  no 
naturalist  lias  examined  history  on  this  import- 
ant subject.  How  much  more  interesting  it 
is,  when  any  remains  of  an  unknown  animal 
are  found,  to  be  able  justly  to  expect  to  disco- 
ver the  Uving  subject  in  some  of  the  recesses 
of  Africa  or  Asia  not  yet  explored  by  modems. 


I)y  modems,     ■ 
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ilwfi  fo  attribute  them  to  eitber  of  thw  hjFpo^ 
Hiaies  to  which  they  are  referred;  bat  not  one 
of  which  brings  eatirfactmy  conTicdon  to  the 
ttind.  c         .         :- 

-''Some  of  them  are  at  viariance  with  common 
(tense — such,  for  instance,  ae  snppoeing  the 
earth  to  hanre  been  a^Za^il  «ter.  Another  is  hi 
contradietion  to  the  known  lawa  of  natufet  ^  ai 
it  sbppoees  the  axis  of  the  earth  to  be  fotarjr^ 
Attempto  have  been  made  to  prove  a  former  ttfo*^ 
pieal  refgion  in  the  Arctic  Cirde^from  the  :findin^ 
of  vestiges  of  plants  in  cold  dimates/  Siberia^ 
for  instance,  whidi  are  not  now  km>wn.e3t^ 
cept  in  tropical  countries;  bat  historf  heid 
again  presents  itself  to  elucidate  this  portioil 
of  the  iaqairy.  We  find  that  Siberia  was^  faiM 
vaded  from  China  and  India,  movt  than  twd 
tiMitfsand  years  ago:  and  that  immense  anties 
of  00veral  faundred  thousanda  of  troops 'werete 
thatr^on  in  the  thirterath  cental^,  eoi»iit^ 
ing^  of  OUnese,  Arabs,  and  Indians^  ^extva  €kMP 
gem)t  thakdephants  were  employed  in  Aest 
wan^  besides  other  cattle  from  the  sonth^  >  and 
that  the^  Moguls  possessed  China,  India  ektra 
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Gangem,  and  all  Siberia,  two  or  three  ceDturies. 
It  is  well  known  that,  by  nature,  seeds  are  pro* 
tected  from  decay,  and  many  kinds  even  from 
digestion,  in  such  a  surprising  manner  as  to 
form  one  of  the  innumerable  instances  of  the 
providence  of  the  Creator.  These  conquerors 
of  Siberia,  resided  very  high  in  the  north.  The 
Turks  in  the  sixth  century,  who  also  possessed 
elephants,  conquered  up  to  the  Arctic  .Sea* 
The  pads  of  elephants,  which  are  in  general 
large  enough  to  form  bedding  for  a  man,  have 
in  all  probability  been  stuffed  with  grass,  fen^ 
leaves,  and  branches  of  tropical  plants;  besides 
what  other  vegetables  may  have  been  used 
for  the  butl'aloes  and  bullocks,  or  as  package 
of  the  baggage  of  officers  and  troops.  The 
seeds  of  these  plants  would  undoubtedly  keep 
sound  till  accident  might  scatter  them  in  Sibe- 
ria, and  where  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer would  cause  them  to  grow  to  their  natural 
size  the  first  season.  But  such  a  change  from 
their  natural  climate,  and  the  different  length  of 
the  seasons,  would,  in  a  certain  period,  reduce 
their  size  and  appearance  in  such  a  way  as  no 
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longer  to  ^ow  them  to  be  recognised  as  the  same 
that  they  were  in  the  first  seasons  of  their  growth 
in  the  north.  Many  naturalists  have  espoused 
the  theory  of  Buffon,  regarding  a  former  hot 
cHmatc  in  northern  regions,  hut  it  is  whoily 
untenable  irom  any  known  operations  of  nature, 
and  may  therefore  be  deemed  a  mere  hypothe- 
sis without  any  proof  whatever.  Monsieur 
Bailly  was  so  infatuated  with  this  strange  no- 
tion, that  he  conjectures  Nova  Zeralia  to  be 
the  Atlantis  of  Plato*.  The  wonderful  is 
much  more  captivating  to  the  generahty  of 
mankind,  than  the  plain  unvarnished  probabili- 
ty, or  proof;  but,  in  subjects  of  science,  should 
never  be  entitled  to  a  preference. 

According  to  the  Baron  Cuvier,  remains  of 
elephants  and  such  animals  are  never  found 
where  they  may  not  have  been  deposited  by 
the  hand  of  man  or  by  accident.  In  the  year 
17&8,  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  in  quarrying  lime- 
stone, under  eleven  strata  of  sand  and  clay,  at 
the  depth  of  forty-five  feet,  the  workmen  found 

•  See  Sir  Wm.  Jones.  Vol.  i.  p.  .w. 
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mbed  <^  sbdte'  and  fiteifefi;  aika  n^oMet^iatlbLh 
stratum  of  sand,  stumps  of  ecdamm  hHK 
vrftmght,  tokif^  Handles  of  banunai^  wad  a 
%Mttd  iei^6tf  ^ee  lon^^  brafcen,  \Mt  the^pieeto 
^Af'Hiere/tBnft  %hieli  fitted  OKdi  oUm, 
anJ^fikir^tMn  bwvda  used  byqiHunrjr-taML 
{Mbei^^«roi0d  weni  chained  faitao 

If  tkeboaea  of  im  animal  snppoMfd 
iiadibe^  fiound  in  this  place,  knteadv  of  oomit 
&d  ft  wonld  kaTe  been  ^deemed  an  unaiiaMn- 

^  ^' iJimMg'thewimevovB  eawaiibi 
^i^judgmedt  of  the  genend  leader  i 
ject^  is  the indeflnitemeaning  of  tfag. wordij^fct^ 
^7;  some  imagining  that  the  bones  are  general- 
ly^ from  age,  changed  into  agate,  likethel^Mrd 
«bo¥e  m^tionedy  but  this  is  mdjA  thee  cow; 
Hhd  ^v^tf  '^hen  it  does  happen,  it  dkahetib 
.tbei,r  being  ant^uvian. ,  Ti^^ynki 


-'ifi  i» 


s^nothihg  more  thafl^j^iiMuf  m 

^'^  foMy^  dttch;    axfl  flM^  boiiea^  nevl* 

kT  older  than  in  b  state  that  might  tci 

i  by otoe ^r> two  thoiiandifeiMPay  andl.'^tf^ 
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fQf^iUm  libey  are  not  Hioie  decayed  tliUL  boneB 
dug  out  of  graves. 

r.  Ai$haped  beam  was  fomid*  in  1714,  on  sinkn 
mg  arwdl  near  Tobolsk,  al  wUf-fmr  fatk^mif 
jkpik.  i^letons  of  whales  have  been  foumd 
fiiGLdr  t^gibt  Juvadred  miles  inland,  in  Sibeviabr^ 
aimUmbm^^p.  ¥».  Rivers  in  «bes^  lati- 
tudes Hill  dej^t  $ePMfeet  qfnmdm^om  Mih 

>uXhefj}MetMof  dephants,  and  other  quadfii- 
pedsi^tbe  banes  of  which  have  been  discovered, 
didfer  from  these  species  Imownto^  naturalists: 
jplitiiiscnrctly  possible  that  th^*  oould  oflpree ; 
tie  rAtfeians  having  procured  Iheiranhnids 
fiMt^Jth^Md^rtor  ef  Afirica%  and  the  nor^Asrf^ 

-!*.•■.."-.  •    •» 

^  The  Romans  were  masters  of  the  norm  countries, 
itttoiiWI^of  AiMca;  and  the]^  possessed  Egfpt  tmkt 
l^lia^i^.  hundred  yearn.  Africa  was  known  to  the 
Romans  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Adrian,  as  far 
S^'^iil&Ut  l^.— Esprit  det  Latx,  tAe.xsi.  (X  ± 
#al*^acosediiig  to  another  audier,  Afriea  aa^itarai 
MfmfJ^laU  3ff  paid  tribute  to  the  Romans.— Zfioi'f 
Herodian,  8vo,  1749,  Introd.  p.  35.  They  were  there- 
Me,  probably,  as  well  acqumnted  with  4i€ijMtibit^ 
Africa  as  the  PtekMniesi  and  both  of  than  iAiWiad 
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parts  of  Asij^ror  by  the  Red  Seai  and  aatwral- 
ists  having  formed  theur  judgment^  of  elaphaiiiB 
in  ;particq1arf  from  specimens  :lm>Qght  from  the 
Gs|ie  of  QdQd  Hope,  and  other  {larts  of  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and:'from»the  M«M\of  Aq^i; 
and  we  find  ^^j^fi^ci^of  ,elepihan|ftcaiight 
in -one  keddah>  or  inclosuretat  Tiperahi^ipi  Bm- 
gsl  Xherewe  on  the  ^continaits,  aii4  in  the 
islands  of  Afinoa  ^and  Aaii^  p^haps  fifHy  ^iqk 
svire  countries  in  which  elephants  ai^  lotnd 
wild,  Aot  one  oi  which  has  furnished'  ^i  moi«r 
tooth,  to  enaUe , naturalists  t^fymitmj  Miiiig 
like  a  rational  decision  on  thequestiiHh^f  .fj^ 
fiMsil  apecies  heing  extinct.  The  y^fijr  /word 
sp0cies  has  no  definite  meaning  in  oatural-hw- 
tory. 

The  mpst  remarkable  collection  of  boi^es 
which  has  been  discovered  is  that  in^heYal 
d'Amo,  near  Florence,  in  which  are  remains  of 
'^  the  Mppopotamas  in  immense  nim^befis^  the 
rhinoceros,  elephant,  ox,  harse>  deerir^jfaffioma. 


liMicorfu,  and  innumerable  other  quadmped^  now  iaa- 
foiedto-be.eiEtinotir...  ,,_;•,..?   ;...-i!    •..-.ji/. 
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t^a!r,  tiger ^  foK,  wol^  mastodan,  hog,  tapir,  and 
lieftver.  The  bimes  ate  looself  scattered ;  Bot 
in  entire  skeletons  like  those  in  Russia  aad 
-Slbetiar.^— JfV^<^#«or  BucUmnd-  Second  JBdit. 
jf.  'ISr.  Qnarterfy  Retieta,  Ivii.  p.  153. 
-  At'tiie  period  when  these  bones  Mrere  dig- 
«l»Ve«sd,  ttiey^  consisted,  as  woiild^  theti^  ha^e 
liMtt  si!tf]^sed  by  any*  one  u^qnaiated  wtth 
<b6  Mtintries  (n'/t^vbidi  quadrupeds  alre^foiUid, 
iMT^atiiiftials  from  the  four  quafiers  of  t&e  gldife : 
4lieiuppe)^otamus  from  Africa,  the  tiger  from 
Mli,  f he  tapir  from  America,'  and  any  one  0f 
iiie  Miller  beasts  being  European.  u- 

Would  any  person  ventwe  t6  ptonoonde 
^ij-^attection  the  produce  of  any  possible 
tiatural  cause?  Or  affirm  that  there  is  notevecy 
'^Mftafcility  of  the  whole  of  them  not  beinjgBtiU 
%taMfi^here  in  existence?  They  must  uhques- 
ti«rmMy  ha;?  e  been  brought  togetlier  foi*  an 
iitnpliitbeatre,  and  if  this  taifereoce Mcnmot  be 
"^Siiptttedi  hiDW  many  dthef  bearps  of  audi  re- 
mains must  be  subjected  to  the  same  conclu^ 
eioni  And  they  are  in  most  instances .  fiHi^d 
where  amphitheatres  are  known  to  hare  todbtf- 
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ed,  either  by  their  remaining  ruins,  or  the  re- 
cords of  history:  and  always  consist  of  a  similar 

variety  of  the  same  animals. 

t 

"  Bones  of  no  less  than  thirty  species  of  ani- 
mals have  been  found  very  lately,  in  volcanic 
tufa,  in  the  department  of  Puy-de-Dome  in 
France,  principally  in  Mount  Perrier,  near  the 
Issoire,  and  a  large  proportion  of  these  prove 
to  be  extinct,  and  hitherto  unknown  quadru- 
peds. Among  them  are  an  elephant,  a  small 
mastodon,  a  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  small 
tapir,  many  of  the  genus  Cervus,  two  bears, 
three  panthers,  a  hyaena,  a  fox,  and  an  otter." — 
Quarterly  Rev.  Sep.  1826,  p.  511. 

Here  we  iind  the  very  same  animals  as  those 
near  Florence.  This  is  the  situation  of  the 
Arvemi,  the  country  of  the  celebrated  Vercin- 
getorix,  who  raised  so  powerful  a  conspiracy 
against  Julius  Caesar,  and  was  made  their  king. 
As  there  was  an  amphitheatre  in  the  district  of 
the  British  king  Caractacus,  can  we  doubt 
there  having  been  one  inAuvergne?  There 
were  amphitheatres  at  Autun,  Treves,  Nismes, 
Bourdeaux,  Paris,  Poitou,  and  Aries. 
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One  of  the  arguments  for  a  mysterious  origin* 
of  the  fossil  remains  of  quadrupeds^  which  has 
never  foiled  being  set  forth,  is,  that  no  human 
bones  have  been  found  with  them.    It  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  highest  modem  authority 
that  human  bones,  of  a  relative  size,  retain 
their  consistence  as  long  as  those  of  quadru- 
peds. Greology  and  anatomy  have  not  long  been 
studied,  and  all  large  bones  and  dephants* 
grinders,  have,  in  all  countries,  even  in  Europe, 
tin  lately  been  considered  as  human  by  the 
Biass  of  society ;  and  as  such  bones  have  gene- 
rally been  found  by  labourers  and  peasants, 
how  frequently  may  they  have  been  accom- 
panied by  real  human  remains,  without  the 
latter  being  mentioned  ?   But  human  remains 
have  been  found  with  those  of  quadrupeds 
supposed  extinct ;  and  have  been  deemed  post* 
diluvian,  which  they  no  doubt  were.     Lately, 
at  Harwich,  a  very  beautiful  fossil  turtle  was 
found  embedded  in  a  solid  Mock  of  ceinelit 
stone:  another  large  stone,  when  broken,  was 
foond  to  contain    ^  nearly  the  whote  of  a 
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htattan  iALjA^ton/^-^C&mmim.  Semse  Newspaper, 
Ndi  60.  ' '  The  instraces  are  num^rousr  of  Ran 
nrnti  *c6ms,  nttiSy  arms^  or  other  vestiges  accent 
pKOjing  the  reBiains  ef  animals  deemed  extmeti 
la  London,  the  carcass  of  a  fossil  elepbMt  mmt 
fbund,  and  close  by  it  was  the  head  of  a  Britiab 
speiar^  made  of  flint — Selectitmafrom  Genft. 
Mag.  VoLi.  429.  A  fossil  elephant  was  di^ 
up  at  Gloucester  with  fri^ments  of  a  Romant 
sareriflcfal  altar,  and  bones  of  oxen,  sheep  ^aii^ 
hogs.— J3m^  HakewiU,  p^  22B.  An  Irish 
fossil  elk  has  lately  been  found  which  had  been 
wounded  with  a  spear  or  arrow.  These  few 
instances  prove  that  such  remains  of  large 
quadrupeds  are  not  antediluvian,  and  conse- 
quently not  likely  to  be  extinct.  Geology  and 
Mtural  history  are  wide,  and  most  important 
alid  useftil  fields  for  advancing  civilization  and 
knolvledge;  and  when  the  hypothetical*  notioB 
of  all  fbdsil  quadrupeds  being  of  genera  or  species 
whith  are  extinet,  because  we  have  not  yet  be- 
come acquainted  with  their  haunts,  shall  fbe 
slbandoned ;  science  wiU  in  these  departmenta 
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aaemme  a  legitimate  and  procttc^  utility ;  and  * 
al06^  a  dignity  nerer  accorded  to  mete  hypo** 
theahi,  which,  from  its  naturej  is  ineapaUe  of 
proof.  Natural  and  civil  histwy  will  assist 
each  other;  and  such  elucidations  will  tend  ta 
forward  the  progress  of  real  knowledge^  in 
lieu  of  supplying  an  ingenious  puzale  to  dis- 
tract and  confuse  the  mind.  //  must  be 
remembered  that  these  remarks  rqfer  ouly  ia. 
quadrupeds  and  other  animals  known  to  have 
been  exhibited  by  the  Romans  and  the  Mo- 
guls. 


On  the  Communication  of  the  Romans  with  the 

East  Indies,  by  Sea. 

The  purpose  of  this  note  is,  to  prove  the 
focility  with  which  the  Romans  may  have  pro- 
cured the  tapir,  or  any  other  curiosity,  by  sea 
from  India.  The  high  prices  th^y.  gave  itft 
rare  animals  would  cause  their  being  sought 
with  an  e^erness  totally  unknown  in  t^^iese 
times.  The  fame  of  ampbitheatric^^. ,  i^po^ 
.had  spread  over  the  distant  countries  of  Asia 


,1^    ,.i,^Mmiify4ifiAi;ftiCWf,.$?<>JM:3n  ,E<?A,^/. 

ertion  by  which  the  emperor  Titusf. ,  brftugkt 
-^et^bQl^fi^thouswdwildbeaste  oCflve^  kind, 

^  On  the  Amphitheatrical  Sports  qfJDomUian. 

What  ficeoe  sequester*d,  or  what  rude  renown. 

Senas  no  spectator  to  th' imperial  town? 
...    !rbe  RkpdopeaabiBcL now  tempts  the. plains. 

And  tunes  from  Hemus  his  Orphean  strains. 
"'      'The  SarmatjCsesaf,  hies  thy  woAstd  see;         •■   *  -      ••  • 
^  .      Aq4 givea tl^  steed  be  swills(a}y  to.shere.tiM  glee..     ^ . 

They  come,  who  first  the  rising  Nile  explore ; 

And  ^ley'^M^henr  remotest  TVitftys  voir.  <        *' 

The  Arab  hasted,  the  Sabean  flew; 

And  the  Cilician  own*d  his  native  dew. 

With  tortured  tresses  here  Sicambrians  gay; 

There  Ethiops  bristling  in  their  diverse  way. 

^id  various  speech,  but  one  gkd  voice  we  find. 

That  haib  thee  fiither  of  convei^M  mankind. 

E^JUnU<ne$  MarHai,  p.  t^. 

(«)  Vtke  IWtar  opens  a  vein  of  his  lierse  and  drinks  his  Uoed. 

Britain  is  not  mentioned^  probably  from  those  sports 
being  so  frequent  in  that  island:  there  bdng  remakis 
of  «qiphithea|tres  at  D^rchester^  Silcbeater^.  Caerleooy 
Sandwich,  mid  mention  of  a  circus  at  York,  in  Spar- 
tian*s  Life  of  Sevenis ;  besides  vestiges  in  several  places 
of  other  buildings  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
am||hit}i4^^  J^g^4m  HiMt^ry,  Sq^.  Sev€n$s, 

Wars  and  Sports,  Ch.  X. 

t  Titus  served  in  Britain  imder  his  father  Vespa* 
sian^  who  gdned  thirty  battles  in  the  southern  parts, 
and  conquered  the  Isfe  of  .Wight.    In  one  of  these 
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fo  steiighter  on  tiie  single  oMaiU  on  of  dedicafeb^ 
Ui' amphitheatre^?  ci.   <  i        ;  •> 

'The  Romans  JMAsesMi  E^gypt'aboV^^8fa: 
centuries ;  and,  **  we  are  informed  by  one  author 
of  credit,  (PUnff  N.  Hist.  L.  vi.  C.  26,)  that 
the  commerce  with  India  drained  the  Roman 
empire  every  year  of  more  than  fonr  hundred 
thousand  pounds:  and  hjBnoiher{8trabo^Geog. 
L.  i\.  p.  179),  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  ships 
sailed  ammaUy  from  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  that 
countryf.* 

conflictt  Titus  saved  his  father^s  life.  The  amphi' 
theatres  at  Dorchester  i»nd  Silcfaester  were  probably 
buSt  by  these  monarchs,  as  supposed  by  Dr.  Stukeley, 
^  Eutropius,  Suetonius,  and  Cassiodorus  say  five; 
and  Dion  Cassius  makes  the  number  nine  thousand 
wild  beasts. — WaT%  and  Sports,  p.  327.  So  anxious 
were  distant  monarchs  to  flatter  and  please  the  ftomahs, 
that  two  kings  of  India,  named  Pandion  and  Pohis, 
sent  to  Augustus,  accompanied  with  a  fetter  hi  (xre^k 
from  the  latter,  tigers,  (which  animal  had  Hever  be/ore 


been  seen  by  the  Romans),  elephants,  vipers  of  procligi* 
ous  size,  (cobra  de  capello  ?)  a  serpent  twelve  cubits 
long,  a  turtle  three  cubits  long,^a  j&rtridge  Ikij^er 
than  a  vulture,  (florikin,  or  bustard?)  with  peiurls  and 
jewels.  The  ambassadors  were  four  years  oh  their 
journey. — Crevier,  **  Augustus.** 
'  t  "Robertson's  America,  Vol.  i.  p.  J».   '      '      '*" 
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[Ck.  XI. 


About  eighty  years  after  Egypt  was  annexed 
to  the  Roman  empire,  Hippalus,  commander 
of  a  ship  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade,  ven- 
tured to  take  advantage  of  the  monsoons,  and 
boldly  stretched  from  the  mouth  of  the  Red 
Sea,  across  the  ocean,  to  Musires,  or  Barace, 
two  harbours  on  the  Blalabar  coast,  supposed 
to  be  between  Goa  and  Tellicherry,  which  he 
reached  in  forty  days.  The  ancient  coasting 
ships  were  accustomed  to  trade  with  Patala, 
on  the  Indus,  and  Baroach,  on  the  Nerbudda; 
to  whicli  places  all  the  productions  of  the  in- 
terior were  brought.  To  these  emporia  the 
Indians,  in  vessels  of  their  own,  or  country 
flaps,  varying  in  form  and  burden,  traded 
from  tiie  golden  Chersonesus,  or  Malacca,  and 
the  countries  near  the  Ganges.  Not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  that  river,  the  author  of  the  Na- 
vigation of  the  Erythriau  Sea,  (_Periplus,p.  36), 
places  an  island,  %vhich  he  describes  as  situated 
under  the  rising  sun,  and  the  last  region  in  the 
east  that  was  inhabited.  But  be  appears  to 
have  had  slender  knowledge  concerning  this 
imaginary  island;  as  he  relates,  with  the  love 
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of .  the  marveUotii^  vMch  always '  ^haractetites 
ignomnc8|  that  these  nemote  tesgioim  were  pee^ 
pled  witli  cannibals^  and  men  of  imoouth  add 
monstMiia  ibrtns*^ 

When  the  emperor  Aurelifin^  A«  !>•  873,  edp#* 
tured  Zenobia,  the  queen  of  Syria ;  flnniis^tbfe 
frimid  and  associate  of  the  onftxr tunate  qneen^ 
collected  the  remains  of  her  atmy,  and,  being 
in  coUusicm  with  the  Egyptians,  conquered 
Alexandria*    Firmus  had  become  so  ricfa,  frodt 


^^  See  Robertsoh'i  India,  Sec.  ii.  With  alT possible 
deference  to  thi9.  excellent  historian;  in  this  instance 
of  the  marvellous,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  th^ 
author  of  the  Periplus,  having  mentioned  Malacca,  al- 
kidlBS  to  the  bland  of  Sumatra.  The  cannibals  and 
loen  of  uncoudi  forms  is  a  true  description  of  that 
coimtry.  Besides  the  monstrous  oran-outangs,  ''  th|f 
island  produces  a  species  of  monkey  having  a  face  re- 
sembliDg  that  of  a  man.  They  shave  off  the  *haii',' 
leaving  it  only  on  those  parts  where  it  natiirally  grows 
on  the  human  body,  and  dry  and  preserve  them  with 
Camphor  and  other  drugs,  in  such  a  manner  that  thef 
have  exactly  the  appearance  of  little  men.  They^  fM 
them  in  boxes,  and  sell  them  to  t^radenb  w^P  ^^^^^ 
them  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Battas  of  Suma^ 
ti*A'  devour  the  bbdiefs  of  crimihak." — MarsderCs  Mc^^ 


fc' 
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«6oimeroe  bn  paper  lUld  oilier  mercSiaiimse, 
tbat  be  puUidy  dedared  lie  coidd  maintaiii  an 
army.  He  was  in  friendship  widi  theBlem- 
iaf$d  and  the  Saracens.  He  oftentimei  sent 
aerehant-fiftips: '  to  In^a. ^ Anrelian  ittviked 

JBgypt^  aiid^wrote  to  tlie  pedple'of  te^uie:-^ 
^uWe  iMre  'dented,  taken;  and  Idlled  the 
idcked  robber  ftrmns.  The tribut^of  Egyp^ 
l^ch  he-lHid  suspended,  will  now  go  eiitito  fo 
TO^H  Be  in  concord  with  the  senate^  Ao  gen* 
try,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  guards;  follow  your 
j^jeasures,  and  entertam  ^ypu^yes  ,^|;l|i^.t^^ 
pf^times  and  shows  of  the  circus.'' — -*-f^lmdM 
Vopiseus,  Augustan  Hist.  "  Firmusr 
.^  These  notes  will  prove  to  the  reader,  tbait 

.nil  .  .   A 

^9  Romans  possessed  the  means  of  procurit^ 
ikff mals  from  the  East  Indies  by  sea,  as  well 


.:;  Th«  Tapir.    •  ■  ■  '-■ ' 

.'        .  '  <     ■       .  '   '  • 

^-Thb  remainB  of  a  tapir  were  found  with 
tn6j$e  of  fourteen  other  qi^drupiedsi  n^  ]p*lp^ 
roac^s  which,  collection  cani^ot  be  reasonably 
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attributed  to  any  other  origm  than  an  amphip 
theatre ;  and  therefore  the  condusion  is,  that 
the  taphr  was  known  to  the  Romans. 
-  ,This  animal  was^  till  very  latelf,  Bupposed 
to  be  a  native  of  America  only;  but  thare  li 
now,  in  the  museum  at  the  East  India  Houses 
a  specimen  of  a  large  tapir,  which  was  sent  by 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  alive,  from  Sumalrtto 
Bengal.    If  it  be  not  existing  in  Afirica*^  it  is 

^  ''  C%mgero  asserts  (says  Pinkerton^  Oeog.u.  616^ 
that  .the  largest  quadruped  in  Amerfoa  is  thi  Danta, 
Anta,  or  Tapir,  about  the  size  of  a  middling  mulpi  ^m^ 
amphibious.  This  animal  seems  to  be  different  from  the 
Lanta  bt  Danta  of  Africa,  described  by  Leo;  btittlief 
identity  of  the  name  fends  to  confirm  die  idea  that 
America  was  peopled  from  Africa."  Deeming « this 
idea  of  I^iiikerton's  an  important  aQusion,  both  with 
resjject  to  the  ezisteiice  of  the  tapir  in  AftksA,  tki^it 
0Q  a  wonderful  coinddcmce  in  the  npne;  oo^  refern^. 
to  Leo  Africanus,  B.  vi.  Ch.  ix.  it  appears  that  |he 
"  Lant,  or  Dant,  in  shape  resembles  an  ox;  except 
that  be  has  smaller  legs,  and  comelier  hams;  his  hair 
is  white,  and  his  hoo&  black  as  jet.  The  most  certain 
trial  of  the  Barbary  horses  is  when  they  can  overtake 
the  lant  or  the  ostrich,  in  which  case  they  are  esteemed 
worth  a  thousand  ducats.  The  lant  is  ea«e9t  os^ght 
in  summer,  because  his  hoofs  are  set  awry  by  tjbe  J[ie^t  ^ 
of  vLt  sand.'*— Z^  in  Purchds,  Vol.  ii.  V-  ^.  'This 
is  Aeraftne^  not  a  tapir^  and  the  ^teseitibiiliipte  iiiiUS^ 
word  is  accidental. 
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4|t 'proof  of  tite  ektraoidinary  pams  that  mliit 
have  been  takeft,  and  tke^grdat  eirpense  in- 
curred, to  procure  rare  anhnab  for  ihe  ]^i^ 
pose  of  acquking  pop^rHy  with  the  lldiiiiaa 
4^ple4   ■    "  ■   ^' 

V  W^  know,  tkikt  afiout  the  finst  century;  4Ae 
-Britirii  kii^s  had  the  elephant  aiid  the  wiAttin 
tm  (toir  ctfins:  and  there  iM  g^afc  ^obabiMf?^ 
lof  their  ha^ng  hadi;he  tapir  also.  The  r«ad^ 
cr  is  referred  to  a  coin  of  Cunobeline,  <m  Plate 
JW.  This  king  was  father  of  Caractacos,  and 
liad  been  brought  up  at  the  court  of  AugitelMtf. 
There  are  no  less  than  thirty-nine  of  his  coins 
atiil  esttant.  He  was  king  of  the  TrinobantefT, 
and  Us  capital  was  Cameloduniim,  now  Oot- 
4diester.  The  coin  is  of  brass^  and  it  is  c^ied 
wifek  exaetness^  from  Camden^  Britannia/  by 
Pkitenkon  Holland,  folio,  London,  1687,  p.  89l 
The  tail  in  the  engraving  is  not  hke  that  of  a 
tapir,  and  the^shoulder  is  perhaps  too  h|g|k,  bn- 
Kss  that  circumstance  may  be  attribixtel  t^ 
the  posidoti  of  the  beast.  So  short  is  the  tafl 
tif  >Jth^  tapir,  that  a  painter  might/  In  teO^g  a 
tt^emblano^  of  the  dead  aiiimal,  suppose  tiiat 
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it  had  been  cut  off,  or  lost;  but  this  is  a  mere 
conjecture.  However,  as  this  coin  cannot  be 
meant  for  an  elephant  or  a  hog,  there  remains 
nothing  but  the  tapir  to  which  it  is  similar. — 
And,  as  we  now  know  that  the  tapir  wae 
within  the  reach  of  the  Romans,  it  is  a  very 
curious  circumstance.  The  horse  and  the  ea- 
gle, on  other  coins,  are  faithfully  executed.-— 
Camden,  p.  07,  says—"  This  king  flourished 
in  the  days  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and,  be- 
cause Britain  began  to  cast  oS  her  barbarous 
r^eness,  his  head  was  made  like  that  of  Janus, 
who,  was  the  first  that  introduced  civilizatios. 
Camden  makes  no  remark  whatever  respecting 
tbeTeverse  of  this  coin,  although  he  doea  on 
those  of  some  on  the  same  page.  The  tapir, 
when  Camden  wrote,  wafi  probably  not  known 
to  be  in  existence.  He  finished  bis  book  be- 
fore the  year  1G17. 

Egypt  was  conquered  by  Julius  Cesar, 
B.  C.  48  years ;  and  the  British  king  died  A. IX 
41 ;  therefore,  as  we  find  that  the  Romai»  had 
so  extensive  a  commerce  with  the  Malabar 
coast,  and  that  the  native   Indians  brought 


I 


»       » • 
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^ek  {NTodQce  in  country  ships  ^cvUlit  nmti 
hUtary  offers  no  objectioa,  to  Uie  living  ^140 
hi^iraig  been  kn<>wn  u  Britain  at  the  period  in 
qu?s^Um»  ... 

Ii^  another  work*5  the  prdhab^yof  llieest* 
Isteiied  oC  this -animal  has  been  ^scusaedi  ISbft 
W^om  is  on  the  coin  of  a  Aritish  Hmg  ahonti 
the  pesiod  of  the  reign  oi  Augnstus^  An  wA^' 
com  deer  walk  killed  inSibeiSa.'^JMI  ^AmUt- 
nmn/*  Tamerbne  slew  uniooms  mndl iijim 
qgjf^sei,  near  Cashmere.  Vaftcenfc  Le -fllaM 
mentions  their  eristenoe  in  tht  queenVpaft  it 
HeguL,  in  the  sixleeiAh  centny*  Mr. 
firand^i^draii^SQgof .oneini^caVe  mi^ 
tm9l^  t|ie  ^afe  of  Good  Hope,  vef|r  I%e<1kii 
oa.(h^  Biritisb  coio*  asd  the  natiyesiB^  tfifrii. 
ei^Btfiin  t)iQffd>pffts,  ]M>itli,lif  i>inriMmB4ir]^^ 
ll^oi^Pf  tb»  long  of  Egfpk,uBA  aateUb  tb^* 
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horn.  The  part  of  Africa  which  is  supposed 
to  contain  these  animals,  has  never  been  vi- 
sited hy  modem  scientific  Europeans,  from 
north  lat  10°,  to  south  Iat.30*,  and  is  more  ex- 
tensive than  Europe.  The  Romans  are  said 
to  have  received  tribute  from  Africa  to  south 
lat  30°. — Hart's  Herodian,  Int.  p.  35.  Thus 
there  is  every  historical  probability  that  tlui 
beast  is  iu  existence.  Since  writing  the  vo- 
lume alluded  to,  the  author  h:is  met  with  the 
following  description  of  two  living  unicorn8>~- 
"  On  the  other  part  of  the  temple  of  Mecca, 
are  parka  or  places  enclosed,  where  are  seen 
two  unicorns;  they  are  there  shown  to  the 
people  as  a  miracle;  and  not  without  good  rea- 
son, for  their  rareness  and  strange  nature. 

One  of  them,  which  is  much  higher  than  the 
other,  is  not  much  unlike  a  colt  of  thirty 
mouths  of  age:  in  the  forehead  growetfa  one 
horn,  in  manner  right  forth,  of  the  length  of 
three  cubits.  The  other  is  only  one  year  af 
age,  and  like  a  young  colt:  the  horn  of  this  ia 
of  the  length  of  four  handfuls.  This  beast 
is  of  that  colour  of  a  horse  called  weasel,  and 
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hath  a  head  like  a  faariibttt  not  a  long  neck;  and 
a  thin  mane  hanging  on  one  Adei^  Their  legs 
are  thin  and  atettder,  likeia  fiswn-  or  hind f  the 
hoofi3io£  the  fore.feet  are  divided  Jntita^  utnch 
like  the  feet  of  a  goat ;  l^e  ^uter  ^art  ^  lof  v  the 
hinder  feet  is  very  full  of v  hair«  lliis  beast 
seemeih  wild .  and/fieroe>  yet  iempereth  that 
fierceness  with  a  <%rtaiii  comdiniiss.  <  These 
wncoms^:  were 'given  to  the  soltaA  of  Mecca  as 
a  most  precious  and  rare  gift*  %  They  wereaent 
him  out  of  Ethiopia  by  a  king  of  that  .countiy, 
who  was  desirous,  by  such  a  presebt,  to  gratify 
Hiat  svltstn.'^.Li^TViwelg  oflM^s  VmiamonmMt 
a  gewUenum  cf  the  ^ty  tf  RMe,  taBgffpt,  Arm^ 
bia;  ^.  A;;D.  ItOSz/rom  the  Fbri$^9ime^if 
Antanie  €Mta$iOjby.MiehiirdHaUiiyt,  FULif. 
fmge^l62. 

Hippopotamus. 

'■.•••.?.  .  .     - 

.  These  animals  are  peculiar  to  AfBik,  and 
were  e^Uiibked  by  the  TJomana  iiv  ^e^  ausi- 
bers.    Thetrremaitfe  have  been' fomi^o^ 
three  principal  residences  of  the  !lftctiiiah  emjpe- 
rors,  while  they  visited  or  lived  in  Britiun^'iHt 


>  > 
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Kew,  near  LondoB;  at  Harwich,  near  Colehea- 
tm;  and  at  Kirkdale,  near  York. 
!  We  have  seen  that  the  British  kings  had  the 
elephant^  unicorn,  and  tiie  (tapir  ?)  ontheir  Moa; 
and  the  jBW/mA .EjMp^or Caransins  hadalkm 
mi  his  well  executed  coins^  which  animah  the 
Uouglit  with  him  from  Africa,  ^  whiAer  he  sail- 
ed "vrith  a  fleet  which  was:  an  ^er-matqh  ifior 
that  of  the  Roman  empire,  while  under  Mazi* 
mian  and  Constantius  Chlorus;  and  from 
whence  he  returned  triumphantly  to  Britain, 
where  the  lions  formed  a  part  of  his  magnifi- 
ocot  games^.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Plate 
I¥v  which  exhibits  what  he  jiupposesto  t>e^a 
hippopotamus:  it  is  part  of  a  Roman  pave- 
ment,  representing  Orpfaeua  surrounded:  bfa 
winged  horse,  a  dogf ,  a  wolf,  a  stbg,  a  boairt  an 


*  This  Britirii  Emperor  struck  three  hundred  dif- 
ferent ciHipai^  medals. — Wars  andSjports,  Ch,  xiii 

t  The  wild  beasts  were  conveyed  sometmies  in 
M^^  V)f '  Iron.  Synttiadius  spealiiig*  ^f  'dotofe  ^^g^i 
bioiilghti  from  Seoiland,  says,  they  imte  so  fierce  at  i)|e 
games  that  they  might  have  been  imi^g^ed  to  hare 
Been  brought  likewise  in  awece  of  iron. — JWarifms 
MagMrBo6kH.  C9l.vii.  >^  "' 
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dephant,  a  Itonv  and  the  animal  engraved.^ r 

The  pavement  is  elaborately  grand,  and  was 
found  at  Roxby  in  Lincolnshire*.  It  is  not 
like  a  bear,  noi  does  it  resemble  any  other  ani- 
mal except  the  hippopotamus;  and,  as  bones 
of  that  beast  were  found  near  York,  which  was 
the  head  quarters  of  the  Roman  empire  for 
three  years,  it  has  probably  been  copied  from 
the  living  animaL 
A-'  u>i.lw 


;i<i' 


The  Moitodon. 


•  Remains  of  this  animal  have  been  fouu4-J9 
Europe  and  America.  In  Europe,  mixed  witJk 
elephants'  remains,  at  Krembs  £uid  Florence; 
and  in  America,  accompanied  also  with  bones  ^ 
elephants,  in  tbe  kingdom  of  New  Granada^  on 
the  ridge  of  the  Mexican  Cordilleras,  iu  the 
phuua  of  Tlascala,  at  the  moutk  of  the  MisBis- 
sipi,  and  at  Wythe  in  Virginia. — See  Ch,  X. 
From  these  statements,  two  inferences  m*^ 


\aXh\U     U'KAX.i     \h'i     ■  Uj     lilr/.'     r\:,  .,.■■■:        |«,,(l 

*  Tfae  eBpavng  »  in  \oL  l  a  large  tolio'  oTprfiui^ 

<<f  the  Antiquarian  Society,  at  tbe  Royal  Inedtution. 


be  driiWil  j  4ke  inly  ilMife,  Ib  wdi  umkBtUfm^ 
beth  lli^depknte  Mid  iMstodontw  aw  of  «^ 
ite/f^eeies;  or  4^80,  we  both  <tiU  in  eifateaoa 
Tilt  MMmd^  thlik  it  if  irlM>ll]r  indniiBiUe  tktt 
till)  ttaMtodon  etti  lie  txiwroMM^  ekho^jk 
tftflt  opinion  was  decidedly  pwaoqneed  bf  w 
eminent  a  naturalist  as  tlie  celebrated  Jobs 

In  the  fifty  or  sixty  realms  in  Aaiaand  Africa 
which  possess  elephants,  and  the  grinders  of 
which  have  never  been  seen  in  Europe,  the 
mastodon  is  as  likely  to  exist,  as  any  other 
kind;  ' '  • 

MmmkUn  elepfaanta  are  said  to  be  the  laigeal 
and  most  courageous,  and  that  tinef  will  Mtfkf 
earry  three  or  four  thousand  w^hL^-^mmif. 
mj^  Fo£  xzviiL  p.  152— 15& 

The  writer  will  venture  a  coil(^ctute  thA 
ma8t6d(mtes  are  momUam  aJephantai  aDd<ilM| 
their  molar  teeth  are  formed wKh  the. i]0i|al 
jprovidence  and  adaptattoD  of  tiie  CSteatm;  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  on  the  branches  of  trees ; 
those  elephants  with  the  well  known  usual 
grindefa  generally  fisedis^  on  succulent  coanfe 


Am^ 


m 


\if\* 


tcmLHEhtAim^'' 


[bk  kt. 


gimfiis  or  i^usfads,  Th^eSr  teniaibB  Being  foimd  in 
*:Aineiica>  is  ii'prbof^  according  to  the  hypothesis 
now  oiffered/ that  mastod<H^;es  inhabit  Asia. 
The  Romans  having  procured  their  ctephants 
from  i)6th  Asia  and  Africa,  they  may  therefore 
be  in  existence  in  Africa.  ^ 


•      *,• 


AMmwU'maiiumed  hy  the  Remant 
at$lam^honaafwhkhhaoebeen 
found. 

Elephants 
Hippopotami 
Bhinoceroses 
Lions 
Tigers 
Leopards 
Lynxes 
Hyenas 

Bears  (often  from  Africa) 
Boars. 
Buffidoes 
Foreign  Bulb 
Deer  (of  niany  kinds) 
domestic  animals 
BeinD'eeri  iSee'Cmer^f  Theory 
£lks  )   ofthiEmrihyp.69. 

Crocodiles' ' 


Anmok  not  meniitmed, 

WmCii  JMRPC  %t€Zn  JOIOHBU 

Mastodontes 

Xipiit 

Beavers. 


*        *  . 
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Bonei/ound  ofguadrupedt*  named 
I^eoiheritiiny  or  AnderU  Wild 

In  the  Natural  System^  <^er  the 
Tepir^  and  htfifrethe  Mmoee- 
rqiwtdJSorH. 

One  the  size  of  the  Rhinoceros 

aOOam    • ••'•  xionit 

Three  Junds Hog,  (varying 

in  the  form  of  the  feet) 

Some   Sheep 

Remains  of  five  other  Species. 
A  camivozous  beast,  gemtf  Cani» 
One  allied  to  the  hog 

Bones  of  the  Anoplotherium,  «»- 
armedy  or  without  weapont. 

Between  the  BMnocerot  aud  horse 
on  one  tide,  and  the  Uippopota- 
muSf  Hog,  and  Camel,  on  the 
other. 

Size  of  a  small  Horse 

Hog 

Antelope 

Hare 

One  very  small 


Plesiosaunis,  (similar  to  a  lizard) 


named  as  exhibited  or  slain 
hy  the  Romans  and  Egyftiasii, 
borne  rf'  yohek  hem  nei-  Mp» 
found  m  these  Researches, 

Crocotta,  (between  a  dog  and  a 
wUf)  I 

Crocuta^  (between  a  hyaena  and  ^ 
lionee^'""     '  ^  '^^. 

White  Beav    ,  j 

Indian  Dogs,  in  immense  numbers 

Camelopazdi 

Camels  {one  found  at  Montpelitr. 
-^Quart.  Rev,  lzviii.p.510). 

Dromedaries 

Wild  Asses 

Zebras 

Quaggas 

Orizesy  (unicorns) 

Ethiopian  Sheep 

Arabian  Sheep 

Little  Dragons 

Ostriches 


•r 


Gnuy  (known  to  the  Romaiii^)-r 
Cuoier's  Theory  of  the  JSartk, 
p.  68. 
Nyl  Ghauy  (probabljr  known)    ? 
Om  Kergay,  (probably  known,  i^ 
of  a  rhinoceros,  quite  harmless) 
— Burckhan/t*  Quarterly  B^. 
/or  Dec.  1 823,  ;>.  521. 
BuffiDn  numbered  two  hundred  species  of  quadrupeds.    A  short  time 
afterwards  Bomare  enumerates  two  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  sub- 
sequently, Buffon  himself  increased  his  list  to  three  hundred. — CUh 
vigero.  Vol,  ii.  p,  223, 325.      If  we  contemplate  the  two  lists  above, 
and  the  vast  number  of  extensive  regions  still  unknown,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  our  knowledge  of  fossil  and  of  living  quadru- 
peds is  still  in  its  infancy, 

♦  See  Rees's  Cyc.  "  Strata." 


^^^  vH^/J^.j/^v^fP  Wi\j.  .ivr^       ^_\\l. 
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Sharp  1H)»iei^t^Klim<m  iUe  (^%t>te/^'l%pttii- 
HoHi^  JUikrkiit-^'-  Tetaons.  — — -.MiiR- 

•/ 1      ••  •  .... 

(..    .   i;  ,  ■>  '  f*.  I. L. V  ■ .   ■  ■»    ■  .'      /«•*..'*»* 

On  the  PoPtJLATioN  or  Amerjica* 

1  His  sulgect  has  been  diseuflsed  by  tinner^ 
ous  writers^  and  the  result  o^  their  li^ujrs 
i^»  the  «^  «»»,  pe^ed  thim  W^ 
before  he  perused  theilr  speculatioiis.  In  tiie 
counie  of  these  Iteseaarches,  it  has  act  appear- 
ea '{hat,  wlien  Cplumbut  discovered  America,  it 
coikal^  erdief  a  whttd  man^  a  negro,  or  other 
i^k  o^  aiil  t^is  is  i  very  vrondetfdl  event, 
'"^eik  "k^"^  cofib{a[«(t  the  extremes  of  climate. 

reddish  nrbwb,  nearly  resemUmg  the  colonr  of 
cxi^iip^^  1^  kauroftheir  heads  is  always  black, 
long,  and  coarse.    They  are  said  to  have  no 
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beard.  Their  persons  are  of  a  full  size,  straight, 
and  well  proportioned ;  and  their  features  re- 
gular. Ulloa,  who  was  ten  years  among  them, 
asserts  that  those  who  have  seen  one  Ameri- 
can, may  be  said  to  have  seen  them  all.  Pe- 
dro de  Cieza  de  Leon  affirms,  that  their  innu- 
merable tribes,  in  all  the  climates,  appear  to  be 
children  of  one  father  and  mother. 

The  Esquimaux  are,  though  swartiiy,  inclin- 
ing to  the  European  white,  rather  than  to  the 
American  copper  colour;  and  the  men  have 
beards.  There  are  chalk-white  individuals,  but 
they  are  albinM,  such  as  accidentally  exist  ia 
all  parts  of  the  world*." 

"  The  Mexicans  are  of  a  good  stature,  well 
proportioned;  the  skin  is  of  an  olive  colour, 
and  the  complexion  good;  the  forehead  nar- 
row, the  eyes  black,  regular  white  teeth ;  the 
hair  thick,  black,  coarse,  and  glossy;  their 
beards  thin,  and  generally  no  hair  on  their  legs, 
arms,  and  thighs.  Many  of  the  young  women 
are  beautiful  and  fair:  they  are  naturally  mo- 

.,!>  ■■'      '^»ri^ 

*  Robertson,  Book  jv.  and  note  xlv. 


iddst,  and  hx¥t  ^a  idmii]^  iiweeltietti '  in  tliek 
Utenner  of  spelikii^*  -  The*  chfldreH  are'^-re- 
ispectfnl  to  tiieir  parents^  and  the  parents*  hlKre 
fliie  gfestast  affection  for  liieir  offspritig.  The 
ii&ds^the Mtgdcans  are^hy  nature,' in  ei^o^ 
respect  lik6  ihoae-df  the-  other  dlffldren-c^ 
Adam.  The  niodeiii  Metiicahs.  have  nottiie 
sione  fire,  nor  ^bre  tlvey  so  Mosible  to  the  ^hb* 
pressionsof  faononr  as'the  ancien^inhaUtenlif J" 
With  respect  to  the  Americans^  bii^iig  without 
lieards/  it  appehn.  probable  that  itls'incte^Uie 
Wed  of  art,  -QuHt  ^any  diefieieney  fit  mSldre; 
iliis  seems  to'he'theopinidii'oftiMoilA'lyeBtt^f^ 
fied  to  judge.  It  is  thehf  habit  to  pHudiUMit 
iiho' hairs  of  tfaeftce  WiUi  tweeiters'  or ^  bib  of 
wire  twisteid.  Mr;  JefiRsrtoni  In  his  motes,  en 
Virginia,  says,  Hiat  an  AmeHcanbeau  will,  in 

•«  >  *  Thi»  descriptipn  ^gp^es  wtth  dut  of  the  ^l^erifM^ 
*'  The  Yakutes  consist  of  Mongols,  Tartars,  and 
Mantchus;  they  are  spread  to  the  eastern  extremity, 
dpoil' {be  i^>Wtt  dflihe  gtdf  df  Ftkijinsk)  «aii  ooihc 
«liMibs.of.th9)KoTiiffft(,t  pa  wiHym^eimrhff»m^tf  qfi^ 
fiCfc^  dionner  la  nature.^ — Levesque  Hist,  de  RuMie, 
Vol.  vii.  p.  4^. 
''t  Clavigero,  Bobki.   '   '   »'i   <••    .-. 


't'i'.   "!        \     ■     '     ,• 


.«4^Jf//^3    AM£BICANa  NOT  B«4^ft|>LESS.        ^ 

thif  ooeiqiakion,  spend  hours  »t  bis  ^Uet  TIihi 
stfitemeBt  is  confirmed  by  Canri^^  (p.  235)^ .  4q4 
by  ^Ir.  Barton,  (pp.  Iv.  Ixxx.)  who  has  found 
in  history  that  the  same  custom  prevails  among 
-the  Cahnucsi  Tuiigusi,  and  the  Yakutes..  .W^ 
may  therefore  o<mdude  that  Mongols  and  Amje^ 
rioans  are  by  nature  provided  with  bearAf^ 
Uke  the  rest  of  mankind;  however  their  pre- 
'senb: appevance  may  be  changed  bjthecp^- 
•taal  custom  of  many  ages. .  ,  ..  :.,,  .,  yj 
<  Bi^gardmg  tiiq  amount  of  peoj^  in  Amer^CA» 
wheo  discovered  by  Columbus,  there  is  ,mf 
number  that  has  not  be^  guessed,  from  four 
millions  to  three  hundred  millions..  i , .  i 

Clavigero  affirms  that  therewere  a piflli/^ 
of  j^ests  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexica;  and  tbs^ 
six  millions  of  people  assembled  to  witness  # 
festival  in  Montezuma's  reign.  We  can  attri- 
bute this  latter  assertion,  in  particular,  to  no- 
thing but  a  want  of  due  reflection  on  the  nu- 

» ■ 

merkal  value  of  figures.  The  impression  o<i 
the  mind  of  the  writer  of  this  volume,  is  thal» 
in  1492,  America  may  have  contained  between 
twenty  and  thirty  millions:  but  this  is  ^len- 
tioned  merdy  as  his  conjecture ;  whatever  the 
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number  was,  by  Uf  the  greatest  portkHt  was  in 
Mexico  and  Pftro. 


niTTRVs  it  does  not  seem  probable  tiiat  Ameri- 
ca contained  any  inhabitants  from  Airica  or 
Europe. 

"  The  Esquimaux  and  Greenlanders  are  con- 
sidered as  Samoyeds,  and  the  Chipewas,  vrho 
fill  a  vast  space  extending  to  the  river  Colum- 
bia, by  their  own  traditions,  are  from  Sibe- 


>  <^  lit  is  iapnable,"  wys  Pennant,  ■*  wi^  t^ 
lights  we  have,  to  admit  that  America  could  rst 
eeive  the  ^Ar  of  its  inhabitants  A-om  say  coun- 
try but  eastern  Asia.  A  few  proofs  may  bea^ 
ed  of  customs  common  to  both.  n  r 

'  An  image  was  found  among  the  Calmucs,  of 
ill^IWtariait  deity,  mounted  m  a  horee,  witli 
human  scalps  pendant  at  the  breast.  .  ; .. , 
The  Kamtchatkans,  whes  discovered  hgn^Mb 
Russians,  put  their  prisoners  to  death  with: 
lingering  torments. 


I 


'  Bnkerton's  Geog.  u.  M7,«M. 


In  both  countries  they  tranrfonb  ihgixmlfM 
by  the  skins  and  sknlla,  into  wild  beasts^  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting. 

Tha  Kamtiihatkaiia  fidlow  onft>  aaotbcriin 
HATcbing^  they  nerer  walk  abreastr 

The  Tungusi  and  Americans  tattaw .  Ihenu 
9dfes. 

Hieir  canoes  are  made  alike*  ...-^ 

Th^  kmry  their  dead  in  the  saaia  mmer.  >) 

Hisy  Mspend  their  dead  in  troes»  in  .bqilhi 
eountries.  ../j 

Tttti^  peMo&g  and  featorea  rasemUe  each 
othei^v  ,.i^ii 

The  geneial  resemblance  of  the  natiyet  M^ftfb 
the^Siberiitts,  and  to  the  Mragola  in  partionlM^ii 

llie  invaders  of  Japan  wete .  probablbs  ^<b 
mixed  anny,  which  may  aoeouat  fof:  aeoM  •-.  dif- 
Iteenoe  W  featmres  and  oemj^ezions;  botitUk 
they  are  Eastcni  Aaiaties.  The^BqutaccNidaM 
eslnlQted  in  Iiondon^  had  the;<fiialaKe»ioft0fa- 
iKfB^   The.  Mexioan  who  attttdnd,  Miu  Btvkl 

*  Encyc.  Brit  **  America." 


k>^*s  exbilyitioii,  was  like  the  pdrtmHs  of <flie 
natiyes  0^  Jflpaii.  -'■  --^       -      -' • 

From  what  appears  in  this  volumei  there  is 
every  probability  that  the  ImeriptioQetfaroilgh- 
e«it  AmeHcai  aire  'Mongol  I  (^^I'ki^  Tbefe 
IB  one  at  Narraganset  Bayy  n^t  Bo^n^  -and 
the  Mlowing  extraet  forms  a  stoong  presump- 
tion that  the  Mongols  oraqnered  up  to  thaft 
limit  '  '^^      ''-'*"> 

'^  ^e  portrait  painter/ Mr.  SmibertyWho^ 
eompanied  Dr.  Berkeley,  ^  then  ^Deab  Of  Deny, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  from^Italy^  to 
America,  in  1728,  was  em{doyed  by  the  Chrand 
Dnke  of  Florence,  to  paint  two  or  three  Sibe^ 
rian^  Tartars,  presented  to  the  ]>ttke  by  the 
Oznr  of  Hussiai  Mr,  Sinibert  on  his  kmding 
At  Narraganset  Bay  with  Dr.  Berkeley,  instant* 
ly  recognised  the  Indians  to  be  the  sam^  peo- 
ple as  the  Siberian  Tartat« ;  whose  piotuMs  be 
had  takenv  I  shall  show  that  the  iMigtoage  of 
the  Siberian  Tartars,  and  that  of  the  Tun^otts!, 
have  an  extensive  range  in  North  America." — 
Senj.  Smith  Barton,  M.  2>-  p.  xvi.  xvii. 

The  Narragansets  werfe  reckoned,  in  former 
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times,  able  to  arm  for  war,  more  thaa  five  tlioii- 
sand  men.  The  Sachem  held  dominion  crfjer 
divers  petty  governors.— J9ar<m)  p.xxxnU 

Thus  we  find  everywhere  in  America»proofi^ 
traditions^  and  conjectures  that  the  natives  aw 
descended  from  the  rude  Asiatics,  north  of 
the  latitude  of  China;  until  the  eonqaest.  of 
Peru  and  Mexico,  at  which  period  Chma  was 
governed  by  those  rude  Tartars,  who  had .  atr 
tained  to  a  knowledge. of  sev^ial  of  the  arts 
and  handicraft  trades  of  the  Cehttial  Empire^ 
but  not  to  the  literature. 

The  probability  of  this  being  the  true^scdu^ 
tion  of  this  interesting  question  ia  supported 
by  many  eminent  authorities,Robert60E*,Huift» 
boldtf.  Pennant,  Carver,  Barton*'  Added  to 
this,  any  -one  who  casts  his  eye  on  the  Map  ntf 
the  Worlds  will  at  once  aUow  the  i^graphical 
question,  to  fiivour  this  theory.  .  . 
'  To  attempt  to  ascertain  the  epoch  when  act 
cidents  or  emigrations  ^st  supplied  Amerioa 


«  VoLLp.880.V  I 

t  VoLi..p..H..  .    .    I    '    .    i. 
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with  eastern  Asiatics,  would  be  a  rain  task. 
Any  one  who  is  desirous  to  inquire  into  this 
point,  will  have  no  remains  of  the  works  of 
man,  no  progress  in  civilization,  no  numbers 
of  population,  or  any  other  fact  as  lar  as  is  now 
known,  to  warrant  the  conclusion  of  a  very  an- 
cient population. 

There  were  no  traces  found  of  European  or 
African  arts,  architecture,  or  people  who  in- 
habit those  portions  of  the  globe,  except  tbe 
Grcenlandera,  who  were  from  Lapland  or  Ice- 
land. 

The  fisheries  of  the  Walrus,  (named  Mam- 
moth by  the  Siberians),  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Lena,  Koviraa,  Oby,  Jenesai,  &c.  in  the  Arctic 
Sea,  have  been  known  to  the  Chinese  two 
thousand  three  hundred  years.  llie  large 
ivory  tusks  of  this  animal,  (so  often  mistaken 
for  those  of  the  elephant),  are  greatly  priaed; 
as  they,  for  a  very  long  period,  retain  their 
whiteness*. 


■  See  Cuvier,  p.  Ii2.  Grosier'a  Chiim,  VoL  i.  p. 
Wara  and  Sports,  Ch.  xvi. 
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Father  Avril,  in  conversation  with  Musch- 
kin,  Puschkin  Vaivode  of  Smolensko,  a  man  of 
talents,  and  who  had  been  a  long  time  intend- 
ant  of  the  Chancery  of  the  government  of  Sibe- 
ria, was  told  that.  "  with  regard  to  America, 
there  was  a  spacious  island  near  the  Kovima 
and  Lena,  very  well  peopled,  and  well  known 
for  the  hunting  o(the£ehemot  (now  corrupted 
to  mat/tmotk),  the  tusks  of  which  are  in  great 
esteem.  The  inhabitants  go  frequently  upon 
the  coasts  of  the  Frozen  Sea,  to  hunt  this  mon- 
ster, and  carry  their  families  with  them:  when 
it  many  times  happens,  that,  being  surprised 
with  a  thaw,  they  are  carried  away,  I  know 
not  whither,  upon  huge  pieces  of  ice  that  break 
off.  For  my  part,  added  he,  I  am  persuaded 
that  several  of  those  hunters  have  been  thus 
conveyed  to  the  most  northern  parts  of  America; 
and  what  confirms  me  in  this  opinion  is,  that 
the  Americans  of  those  parts  have  the  same 
physiognomy  as  those  unfortunate  islanders, 
whom  the  over  eager  thirst  after  gain  exposes 
to  be  thus  transported*." 

•  Falber  Avril's  Travels,  p.  1 70. 
!I  H 


I 


-Hie       NARWHAL.  MEXICAN  ZODIAC.     ICh.Xlf, 

f,t  A^  this  fiehery  or  bunting  is  carried  on  the 
wh<de  length  of  the  arctic  coast,  the  same  accir 
dent  may  have  supplied  Greenland,  at  the  other 
extremity,  with  some  of  such  unfortunate  ad- 
venturers. The  narwhal  also  ahounds  and  is 
pursued  hy  these  fishermen  in  the  same  haunts 
as  the  walrus ;  and  the  rational  conjecture  of 
Muschkin  Puachkin  is  strengthened  by  the 
Aynericaa  history.  "  In  the  description  of  the 
Mexican  Zodiac,  we  find  that  the  Ctpacili,  a  sea 
animal,  is  one  of  the  hieroglyphics,  bearing  a 
strong  analogy  to  Capricorn,  which  the  Hin- 
doos and  other  nations  of  Asia,  call  sea  monster. 
The  Mexican  sign  indicates  a  &buIous  animal, 
a  whale  with  a  horn  iu  its  forehead.  Gomars 
and  Torquemada  call  it  espadarte,  a  name  by 
which  the  Spaniards  denote  the  iiarwhal,  the 
great  tooth  of  which  is  known  by  the  nai|ae,pf 
the  unicorn's  horn.  .,    - 

Besides,  the  idea  of  the  sea  animal,  eipactS, 
is  connected,  in  the  Mexican  mythology,  with 
the  history  of  a  man,  who,  at  the  epoch  of  the 
destruction  of  the  fourth  sun,  after  having  for 
a  long  time  swam  in  the  waters,  saved  himself 
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alone^  by  reaching  the  top  of  the  mountain 
Colhnacan.  We  have  observed,  that  the  Ndalf 
of  the  Aztecs,  commonly  called  Coxcox,  hektt 
also  the  name  of  Teo-cipactli,  in  which  thd 
word  divinity,  or  divine,  is  added  to  that  of 

'  The  Canadians  come  under  the  same  dfr^ 
scription  as  the  preceding.  ''  From  all  the  ift^ 
counts  I  have  heard  and  read  (says  Bell  of  An^ 
termony,)  of  the  natives  of  Canada,  there  is  iib 
nation  in  the  world  which  they  so  much  resem- 
ble as  the  Tungusians,  who  worship  the  sml 
and*  moon;  but  I  have  found  intelligent  p6f^ 
pie  among  them  that  believe  in  a  superior  being, 
wlio  created  those  bodies  and  all  the  worldft^ 
The  Wampum  of  the  Canadians  is  exactly  tlii 
Quipos  of  the  Peruvians,  as  described'  by /'a 
good  authority^,  llie  Quipos  have  been  useA 
in  China  and  Mexico  till  the  seventh  centuTj^, 
and  in  Peru  long  before  the  arrival  of  Mango 
Capae.     See  page  146. 

•  Humboldt,  Vol.  i.  SS8.  ^^^ 

t  Journey  to  Pekin,  p.  170. 
J  Carver's  Travels,  p.  302. 

H  H2 


^6$   TARTARS  INVADE  JAPAN,  A.  D,  799.  [CJA^X//. 

Invasions  of  Japan^  in  early  ages«  may  :^ye 
caused  the  arrival  in  America^  by  stonn^^  of 
some  of  the  troops.  .      < 

According  to  Dr.  Thunberg's  researches,  the 
^artars  in  799  oveirran  par^  qf  Japan,  when  a 
violent  storm  ensued,  and  the  Japanese  iattack- 
ing  them,  not  a  single  person  survived  to  i^arry 
back  the  tidings.  In  like  manner  th^  gained 
a  signal  victory  over  two  hundred  aod  forty 
t;)iopsand  fighting  men,  A.  J).  128I*.? 
^  If,  tp  the  foregoing  reai^on^  jfpr  supppising  th^e 
pppul^tion  of  America  tobe  of  Moi^^iaad 
Tartar  origin,  we  add  the  other  4e^^s,.c9U- 
tained  in  this  volume,  we  shall  be  cpustraioed 
to  acknowledge,,  that  those  who  have  sq  leani- 
^dly,  and  some  so  wildly,  contended  for. the 
Americans  being  descended  from  the  Egypjtia^, 
Carthaginians,  Welsh,  Irish,  or  Africans,  rfis  a 
general  question,  have  no  chapce  of  probability 
^being  on  their  side.    If  stragglers  have  ever 


*  Encya  Bi:it.  ^<  Japan.*'  See,  also^  Karaipfer,  p. 
175.  To  the  storm  in  799,  we  may.  probably  attri- 
bute the  ruins  of  Tiahuanaco.     See  pp.  7S,  201. 
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been  wrecked  from  either  of  those  countries, 
they  would  soon  lose  their  original  language 
and  colour  by  amalgamating  with  the  general 
masi. 

Tfa(^  Abbe  Clavigero,  a  man  of  considerable 
learning,  who  derives  the  Mexicans  and  Peru- 
vians from  the  populous  north  of  America,  r^- 
marks.  Vol.  ii.  p.  200,  that  ''  Ancient  philostf- 
phers  were  not  more  divided  about  the  su- 
preme good,  than  the  modems  about  this,  than 
which  no  problem  in  history  is  more  di£Bcult  of 
solutioii.''  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  this  dis* 
sertation  can  afford  a  satisfactory  solution  re- 
gardihg  the  tohole  population ;  but  it  will  per* 
haps  be  found  to  be  a  much  nearer  approxi- 
mation  to  the  truth  than  those  which  have  prig- 
eededit 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  languages  in 
America,  there  are  said  to  be  many  more  thtUi 
a  thousand.  If  an  Englishman  of  the  present 
day  is  puzzled  to  understand  the  Endish  lan^ 
guage  of  the  fourteenth  century,  where  writ- 
ing  or  printing  has  always  been  irsed,  what  st4- 
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bility  of  language  is  to  be  expected  among 
Americans^  who  have  never  had  an  alphabet? 
^  The  languages  of  Tartary  are  very  imper- 
fectly known  to  Europeans;  and  between  Mos*^ 
cow  and  Pekin^  more  than  fifty  dialects  are 
spoken.  The  Mongols  are  said  first  to  have 
been  taught  letters  by  a  Thibetian  in  KublaVs 
reign;  and  he  rewarded  him  with  the  dignity 
of  Chief  Lama* .  As  far  as  researches  have  been 
made  regarding  the  American  languages,  they 
are  in  favour  of  the  origin  now  contended  for. 
Of  one  hundred  and  seventy  words,  the  roots 
of  which  are  the  same,  three-fifths  resemble  the 
Mongol^  Mantcku,  Tongouse,  and  Samayede; 
and  two-fifths,  the  Tschoud,  Celtic,  Biscayan, 
Coptic,  and  Congof .  In  this  list,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  words  out  of  one  himdred  and 
seventy  are  recognized  as  Siberian.  As  this 
examination  of  the  languages  was  made  between 
two  and  three  centuries  after  the  conquest  by 


*  Sir  William  Jones,  Vol.  i.  p.  59. 
t  Huniboldt,  Vol.  i.  p.  20. 
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the  Spaniards,  and  the  introduction  of  negroes^ 
many  of  the  fifty-*five  roots^  not  Asiatic,  may  ba 
attributed  to  people  who  arrived  in  the  new 
world  after  the  discovery  by  Columbus. 


Tilfi  END. 
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Page.    Ztiie. 

65  22    far  Picouca  read  Pisouca 

74  head   /or  RUIN  read  RUINS 

aa  head  /or  ON  read  OF 

1^1  11    for  two  years  after  read  in  the  year  of 

176  3    far  Ptunapchupan  read  Pumapdiupan 

laS  15    for  billions  read  thousand 

224f  3   for  preformed  read  performed 

223  3   for  statues  read  statue 

262  15    for  Sassure  read  Saussure 

341  10    for  extraordinhry  read  extraordinary 

345  19   for  3093  read  303 

364  19    /or  inhabithants  read  inhabitants 

42|S  bottom   for  Lewis  read  or  Lewis 

433  9   for  Cockrane  read  Cochrane 

4i!2  6   /5r  Musires  read  Musiris 
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of  the  United  States,  Arrowsmith's'La^lflipof, 
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Ofanedilla,  Juan  de  la  Cmz  Canoy ;--^Mapa  Gciografico 

de  America  Meridional,  Londres,  1799> 
Finkertan^  John. — ^Modern  Geography,  2  ▼(Js.  4tol 
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?'<'^  and  Sporta  of  the  Mongols  and  Romansy  4io. 
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Sh^refeddin.-^-'Lile  of  Timur  Bee, »  vob*  8fO,  London, 
1723. 

Strahleiiberg.— Hifltory  of  Siberia,  Mo.  Ixmiam^nSS. 

Temploi  Sir  William,  Bart.— His  Worka,  4  vola*  8yo. 
London,  1757.  The  quotatioDB  in  thia  yoL  are 
all  from  the  chapter  on  Heroic  Virtue,  yoLit 
p.  337  to  347.  The  same  chapter  is  ia  Harria'a 
Voyages,  vol  ii.  p.  1050  to  1053.  .^ 

Tooke,  William,  F.  R.  8.— View  of  the  Russiaot  Em- 
pire, 3  Yols.  Syo.  1799. 

Vega,  Garcillasso  De  la,  L'Ynca. — ^Hiatoiredea  Yncaa, 
Rois  du  Perou..  Traduite  de  r£apagiifll|'|iii 
Jean  Beaudoin,  2  vols.  ISmo.  Amaterdaio,  1715. 

Vega,  Garcillasso  De  la. — Histoiie  de^  jk  Conqwtod  Jl 
la  Floride;  traduite  par  P.  Richelet,  Stontien  1, 
l2mo.  Leide,  173L  Of  this  author.  JELbheitioH 
says,  "  The  last  that  can  be  reckoned  imoog  the 
contemporary  historians  of  the  c^Miquestof  PflDl| 
is  Garcillasso  De  la  Vega,  Inoo.  For  tho^i^tkli 
first  part  of  his  work^  enticed,.  fQ>nimM(irio8 
Reales  del  Origen  de  lot  IncaMiMHfffrMoTeru, 
waanot  pubtishedsoonej^tlwi^t  tbfhtyfA^fJlfifin 
seventy-six  years  after  the  death  of  AtahuatfMi,  the 
laiti^mpefforirjrefc.aa^il^.inyl  kPmiU  JUamjtotl 
was  the  son  of  an  officer  of  distinction  aAWI:  the 
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SinuBMh  enaqnerofs^  liy  a  CVya>  a  fatdjir  itf  Ifaeiroyal 
0=^- ! ritte€V«i^a^coaiit of nUch li^ alwa^e tookdre'tiaine 
of^fiteo:  aahewasiiiasteroftlM'Ia&gittilgier^poken 
.i<^ >  'fey  tiie  IhciuF,'  and aoqoabited  iridi tibe traditiiaiis  of 
'  i      hb  oountrjrmen ;  his  authority  is  ralttd  vc^«high, 
to  1  «»1  often  i^aced  Awe  thai  of  all  dia  odrtl^  hiato- 
ic    '  riamu '  HiB  work/  however,  ie  little  nMse'than  a 
!>  •  i  ^(MiufMitaiy  u)Mm' the  Spanish  writers  of  tfie  Peru- 
y^"  wnstoryi  and  composed  of  quotations  taken' jGrom 
"i^u  :t]ie  authors' whom  Fhave  mentioned.    This  is  the 
f'-      idea  which  he  himself  gives  of  iti  Booki.  Ch*  x. 
!^     nor  is  it  in  the  account  offsets  oidy  tbat  lie  fol- 
lows them  servilely.    Even  in  exptafaBng- '  Hie  in- 
!>'    «titUtlons  and  rites  of  hb  anbestim,  Kis' inftuma- 
>" '  (  lion  aeems  not  to  be  more  perfect  thah  'Aeirs. 
His  explanation  of  the  quipos  is  almost  Ihe 'same 
•^  'with  that  of  Acosta.    He  produces  nb  spedtteli 
of  Peruvian  poetry,  but  that  wretched  one  which 
he  borroWBirom  Bias  Valera,  an  early  nrissionary, 
whose  menu^s  have  never  been  publishod.    As 
for  composition,  arrangement,  or  a  capadty  6{  dis- 
tI'  '   tfogcdshing  between  what  is  fabulous,  what  is  pro- 
I-  ^    bable,  and  what  is  true,  one  searches  lor  tliem  in 
«i-    vaki,  isf^t  dommentariesof  the  Inca.    Ifiavork, 
however,  notwithstahcfing  its  great  defects,  is  not 
altogether  destitute  of  use.   Some  traditions  which 
he  received  from  his  countrymen  are  preserved  in 
it    His  knowledge  of  the  Peruvian  language  has 
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enabled  him  to  correct  some  errors  of  the  Spanish 
writers,  and  he  has  inserted  in  it  some  oxrious 
facts  taken  from  other  authors  whose  works  were 
ntvet  published,  and  are  now  lost.*'-^.Bo&fl^lsofi^ 
VoL  il  p.  459.  Vega  was  bom  in  IMU  uid  his 
father,  bearing  the  same  name,  was  gomemor  of 
Cusco,  in  1555.  The  son  was  sent  to  Spain  about 
the  year  1560,  but  revisited  America,  and  he  lived 
to  a  good  age.  His  writings  are  excessively 
tiresome  from  their  tautology.  He  embraced  the 
religion  of  his  father;  and  happened  to  arrive  in 
Europe  when  the  Christians  were  burning  one  an- 
other alive,  in  vast  numbers,  on  account  of  disputed 
points  in  their  belief;  he  therefore  writes  under 
evident  terror  and  caution,  but  is  on  the  whole  a 
very  valuable  author. 
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